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BFC Comments on . 








Applying for Export Licenses 


Some of the ways to reduce paper 
work when applying for an export li- 
cense are outlined below as a reminder 
to exporters who may be overlooking 
them. At the end of each paragraph is 
a reference to the Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule where the procedure is 
explained. 

Multiple Transactions Statement by 
Consignee and Purchaser (Form FC- 
843).—An exporter who makes frequent 
shipments involving the same consignee 
and purchaser need not file a separate 
consignee/purchaser statement with 
each application. Instead, he may file 
one multiple transactions statement 
(Form FC-843) covering all the kinds 
of commodities he ships to that partic- 
ular consignee and purchaser. On li- 
cense applications, he may then simply 
refer to the multiple statement as long 
as it remains valid (CES Section 373. 
65). 

Periodic Requirernents License.—Un- 
der this procedure, an application may 
be filed for any commodities marked 


“E” on the Positive List, for shipmen 
to one or more consignees in a Single 
country, and covering as much as § 
months estimated requirements for each 
consignee. This type of license may hy 
used only by an exporter who has bee, 
shipping these same kinds of commod. 
ties to each named consignee for at least 
two consecutive years prior to issuang 
of the license (CES Part 376). 


Time Limit License.—An_ exporter 
shipping to a Group O country may 
apply for a Time Limit license, which 
authorizes unlimited shipments of speci. 
fied commodities to named consigneés 
for a period of 1 year. To be eligible to 
apply, the exporter must have been 
shipping these same kinds of commodi- 
ties to each named consignee for at 
least two consecutive years immediate. 
ly preceding date of application (CES 
Part 377). 


Project License.—This type of license 
authorizes exportation of Positive List 


(Continued on page 28) 





Field Offices Aid Business Travelers Abroad 


The Field Offices of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce can ‘furnish 
American business travelers informa- 
tion and guidance on foreign coun- 
tries to which visits are planned and 
U. S. Embassies and consulates over- 
seas will assist them. 

If planning a trip abroad for any 
business purpose, consult the nearest 
Fiel@, Office and review the extensive 
data on file. 

Commerce will notify the Embassies 
and consulates of travel plans and 
specific business interests so that they 
may be prepared for the visitor’s arrival. 
Generally speaking, it is necessary that 
information about travel plans, with 
dates of arrival and length of stay in 
each dity clearly indicated, be received 
at least 2 weeks in advance of the 
traveler’s departure. A minimum of 
30 days’ advance knowledge is desirable 
if notices are to be sent to the Middle 
Eastern and Far Eastern countries. 
Where time is short, notices may be 
cabled at the traveler’s expense, 
Albuquerque, a Mex., 321 Post Office Bldg., 

Phone: 7-0311 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bidg., 66 Luckie 
St., N.W., JAckson a 

Boston 9, Mass., U. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. Leety 2-560. 


Buffalo 3, N. 504 Federal Bidg., 117 


Y., 
Ellicott ‘St. MAdison 4216. 
t Ji 
shone: 27h 


Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 
Bidg., West End Broad 
Cheyenne, Wye, 207 Majestic Bidg., 16th St. 


and Capitol Ave. Phone: 8-8931. 
Copeage 8 fll., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
“ANdover 83-3600. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 


915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bidg., 36 B. 


Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200, 


is eee 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
7 ide, & . 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 


Dallas 1, Tex., + gg 8-104 Merchandise Mari, 
Riverside §-5611 


Denver 2 Cole 142 New Customhouss 
KEystone 4-416). 


Detroit Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
Woodeara, 50890 . 


Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. 8. Post Office Bldg. 
Phone: 3-8234. 


Gigecten 3 Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 Main 
Street. CApitol 2-7201. . 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 
Elgin 4-711i. 

Kansas City Me., Room 2011, 911 Walnut 
St. BAithnore 1-700. 

Les Angeles Room. 450, 1081 § 


15, Calif., 
Broadway, Richmond. 9-4711. 
Memphis 8, Tenn., 212 Falls Bidg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 


Miami 32, Fla., 316 U. 8. Post Office Bldg 
FRanklin 9-848i. . 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg. 
FEderal 2-3244. “" 


Pe ees SS Sa, SS Se. Gate ae 
EXpress 2411 


New York 1, N. Y¥., Empire State Bldg. 
LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave, 
ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Grant 1-5370. 

Portiand 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouss 
Bldg. CApital 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-71% 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 309 Parcel Post 
Bidg. MIlton 4- 9471. 


St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 


Salt Lake ~ # 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple St 
EMpire 4-2552 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom 
Emme van es 3111, 


_ iy U. 8. Courthouse and 
Sen oO. ide. ‘Pees 2-47565. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. 
909 First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 
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Rice Production Up by 10 Percent 


Viet-Nam Economy Shows Improvement 


Viet-Nam recorded a slight increase in economic activity in 1958 
over the preceding year, although the establishment of a self-sustaining 
economy still appeared a distant goal. 

Rice production increased by about 10 percent, and rubber output 
rose slightly. Industrial production increased. somewhat, but was more 
marked among small units than among medium and larger-scale plants. 

The trade deficit was narrowed slightly in 1958, due mainly to a 
sharp fall in total imports resulting from a decline in U.S.-financed im- 
ports. Exports were off sharply, even more than imports on a relative 


basis. 


U. S. trade with Viet-Nam declined both for imports and exports. 
Exports to Viet-Nam fell by about 16 percent, although U. S. percentage 
share of the market at 24 percent was relatively unchanged from the 
preceding year. U. S. imports from Viet-Nam declined sharply because 


of reduced rubber purchases. 


The Government adopted significant measures affecting financial 


transactions in some areas. 


Agricultural Output Improves 


Agricultural output was better than 
average in 1958. Estimated paddy rice 
production from the 1958 crop, most of 
which had been harvested by early Feb- 
ruary 1959, was placed at about 3.2 
or 3.3 million tons, about 300,000 tons 
above the 1957 output. The larger rice 
crop is of special significance to the 
economy, as it is the principal food 
siaple and a major source of exchange 
earnings. The availability for export in 
1959 of between 250,000 and 300,000 
tons of milled rice was being mentioned 
and, despite pessimistic forecasts in 
some quarters, the Government’s view 
appears to be that this amount can be 
marketed abroad. In 1958 rice exports 
amounted to 112,000 tons. Meanwhile, 
special efforts were being made to fur- 
ther increase rice output. 

Production of rubber—the principal 
export item—also showed a modest in- 
tease. Rubber production on French- 
owned plantations of 500 hectares (1 
hectare =2.471 acres) and over, which 
formally account for 80 percent of the 
total output, increased from 59,378 tons 
in 1957 to 62,372 tons in 1958. Produc- 
tion figures from small producers in 
19958 are not available, but in 1957 the 
output amounted to an estimated 10,279 
tons. 

A significant development for the long- 
frm growth of rubber production in 
Viet-Nam was the new confidence cre- 
ated among French plantation owners 
ithe future safety and profitability of 
their investments. This confidence is 
believed to stem from the Government's 
interest in their continued expansion 
rubber production, implicit in the 
Rubber Development Loan Program un- 


April 20, 1959 


s 





der which both the French plantation 
owners and Vietnamese smallholders 
will benefit. Some of the larger plan- 
tations began clearing lands for new 
plantings. although no immediate ex- 
pansion from these activities were ex- 
pected, since about 7 years are required 
after planting before the trees can 
be tapped. 


Industrial Output Higher 


The rise in industrial production was 


not general, and it is believed that the 


very small producers performed better 
both in production and expansion of 
productive capacity than the medium 
and larger scale plants. Some of the 
larger projects initiated during the 
year include a textile mill, a glass and 
bottle plant, and a paper mill partly 
owned by an American interest. Sev- 
eral other industrial, including public 
utility, projects were being planned for 
expansion of existing facilities or for 
new investments in the last 4-5 months 
of the year. 


The most noticeable increase in indus- 
trial production was in textiles, which 
had experienced difficulties from mid- 
1957 to mid-1958. In the last 6 menths, 
this industry appeared to have fully 
recovered, and in addition made plans 
for expansion. The pharmaceutical in- 
dustry also increased production and 
made plans for further expansion. Both 
of these industries have been receiving 
increased protection against foreign 
competition by having the domestic 
market reserved for their products in- 
sofar as they. are capable of supplying 
it. The increased availability of local 
manufactures, in adtlition to the carry- 
over of 1957 imports into 1958, contrib- 
uted to the good supply of consumer 
goods on the local market, despite the 
sharp import cutbacks during the year. 

(Continued on page 4) 





International Chamber of Commerce 
Meets in Washington 


With the theme “Today’s Chal- 
lenge to Businessmen—Their Respon- 
sibilities in Domestic and World 
Affairs,’ the 17th biennial Congress 
of the International Chamber of 
Commerce (ICC) will meet in Wash- 
ington, D, C., April 20-25, 1959. 

More than 2,000 business leaders 
from 50 countries are expected to 
attend the Washington Congress to 
participate in a comprehensive pro- 
gram of meetings intended to estab- 
lish policy positions on a wide range 
of international issues affecting busi- 
ness, The’Congress is being held in 
the United States for the first time 
since 1931. 

President Eisenhower is scheduled 
to welcome the delegates at the 
opening plenary session at 10:20 
a.m., Monday, April 20, at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel. Paul G. 


Hoffman, managing director of the 
United Nations Special Fund; Ed- 
mond Giscard d’Estaing, president of 
the ICC, and Philip Cortney, chair- 
man of the Congress will also 
address the members at the opening 
meeting. 

Other general and group confer- 
ences dealing with a variety of 
economic and business subjects are 
scheduled throughout the week.- 
Complete information concerning the 
program can be obtained from the 
Congress headquarters of the ICC 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
will maintain a Trade Information 
Center in the West Lobby Foyer of 
the Shoreham Hotel to provide 
consultation service and its Trade 
Publications Library for the benefit 
of the delegates to the Congress, 
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Conference on U. S.-India Cooperation 


To Be Held in Washington 


Free world interest in the economic 
development. of Asia’s largest de- 
mocracy will be examined by Amer- 
ican and Indian statesmen, scholars 
and industrialists at a Conference 
on India and the United States— 
1959, to be held under the auspices 
of the Committee for International 
Economic Growth in Washington, 
May 4-5, 

Speakers will include Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon; Ambassador 
B. K. Nehru, Indian Commissioner 
General for Economic Affairs; Sen- 
ator John F, Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts; Mr. H. V. R. Iengar, Governor 
of the Reserve Bank of India; Mr. 
Averill Harriman, former Governor 
of New York who has just completed 


a tour of India; Representative 
Chester Bowles, former American 
Ambassador to India; Honorable 


Asoka Mehta, M. P., leader of the 
Praja Socialist Party; Barbara Ward 
Jackson, noted writer on interna- 


tional affairs and former associate 
editor of the London Economist; and 
Mr. Frank Moraes, editor of the 
Indian Express Group. 

Announcing the preliminary pro- 
gram for the 2-day meeting, Eric 
Johnston, CIEG chairman, said it 
would bring together one of the most 
distinguished and well-informed 
groups of experts on India’s social 
and economic problems ever assem- 
bled in the United States. The Con- 
ference, he said, has been planned 
to include broad statements on policy 
by political leaders from both coun- 
tries, as well as detailed discussion 
of specific problems by outstanding 
experts in various fields. 

Panels on the second day of the 
Conference will - include eminent 
Indian and American authorities on 
such questions as private enterprise 
in the Indian system, agricultural 
development in India, progress under 
India’s 5-Year Development Plans 
and similar questions, 
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Viet-Nam Economy .. . 
(Continued from page 3) 


Viet-Nam’s trade deficit was smaller 
in 1958 than in the preceding year, 
mainly because of a substantial reduc- 
tion in the arrival of imports financed 
under U. S. aid. On a relative basis, 
however, exports declined more than 
imports. The percentage of imports cov- 
ered by exports declined to 23 percent 
—28 percent for the preceding year. 

Imports in 1958 were valued at $232 
million as against $289 million in 1957. 
The corresponding figures for exports 
were $55 million and $80 million respec- 
tively. The drop in export earnings was 
due to lower exports of rice and rubber. 

U. S. trade with Viet-Nam declined 
in 1958. Statistical data on exports and 
imports are included in the summary 
on Viet-Nam appearing in the Supple- 
ment placed in the center of this issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 

About 85 percent of total Vietnamese 
imports was again financed under U. S. 
aid in 1958. Vie-Nam increased its 
financing of imports from its own ex- 
change holdings from about 5 percent 
($14.7 million) in 1957 to almost 10 
percent ($22.2 million) in 1958, prin- 
cipally for French frane purchases. 
Financing for the remainder of the im- 
ports included those financed from pri- 
vate accounts held abroad involving no 
drawing on official foreign exchange 
reserves. 

Significant measures affecting finan- 
cial transactions with France, Cambo- 
dia, and Laos were taken during the 


4 


year. By far the most important of the 
financial measures adopted was that re- 
lated to the French franc. When France 
devalued the French franc and _insti- 
tuted partial convertibility of the franc 
at the turn of the year, Viet-Nam sus- 
pended all financial transaction with the 
frane area and adjusted the conversion 
rate of francs into. piaster from 12 
francs to 14.10°'5, frances per piaster on 
January 1, 1959. 

Viet-Nam’s concern with the French 
monetary measures arise because of the 
Joss entailed due to the devaluation of 
the relatively large Vietnamese franc 
holdings and also because the French 
measure making the franc holdings of 
nonresidents convertible is not applica- 
ble to frances held by the Vietnamese. 
Viet-Nam is anxious to receive convert- 
ible francs for its exports to the franc 
area—over one-half of its export earn- 
ings are from the franc area; otherwise 
it would continue to depend on using 
these balances only within the franc 
area. Pending a resolution of this issue, 
Viet-Nam has suspended all exports to 
the france area. For import purposes, 


as well as for other payments, however, . 


the suspension of financial transactions 
with France has been gradually lifted. 


The payments arrangement in effect 
betweén Viet-Nam and Cambodia since 
September 1955 was terminated, at least 
temporarily, on September 30, 1958. 
This action; however, was not expected 
to have much economic impact in Viet- 
Nam as trade between the two coun- 


. Open to Trade Groups 


a, 


Consultation Progran 


The trade conference program hy 
been extended to trade associations ; 
the Washington, D. C. area. the Bure, 
of Foreign Commerce has announced, 

The trade conference program {| 
operated jointly by the Departments y 
State and Commerce. Presently Fo, 
eign Service officers who have 
economic and commercial work in the} 
last oversea post, are made availab) 
in Department of Commerce Fie 
Offices for conferences with busines. 
men who wish to discuss economic ¢op. 
ditions or trading problems within th 
country from which the officer hag je. 
cently returned. 


The program is extended so that For. 
eign Service officers also will be avail. 
able for consultation with representa. 
tives of trade associations interested ip 
the promotion of trade, investment, and 
travel at the Department of Commerce 

Trade associations desiring individua 
one-half hour conferences are requested 
to call the Business Relations Division, 
Office of Trade Promotion, on STerling 
3-9200, extension 2989 at least 2 weeks 
in advance of the officers’ expected date 
of arrival in Washington. 


Officers who will be in Washington 
in May are: Carlton Coon, Economic 
Officer, New Delhi, May 1; David H. 
Ernst, Civil Air Attache, Paris, May 12; 
Geraldine B, Stibbe, Commercial Off- 
cer, Rotterdam, May 14; Valentin E 
Blacque, Economic Officer, La _ Paz, 
May 19. 
















tries is expected to continue on a barter 
or cash basis. 


Following the devaluation of the kip 
in Laos effective October 10, 1958, the 
clearing accounts in the National Banks 
of Viet-Nam and Laos for settling trans- 
actions between the two countries were 
immediately closed, and all commercial 
and financial transactions between the 
two countries were temporarily sus 
pended. The National Bank of Viet 
Nam, however, subsequently placed the 
Lao kip in the U. S. dollar area, ex 
tending the use of dollars at the free 
market rate—averaging 72.85 piasters 
equal to US$1 in 1958—other than for 
Government operations, for financial 
transactions between the two countries. 
Commercial transactions are now als0 
effected in dollars, but at the rates in 
effect for such transactions in general. 
—U. S. Embassy, Saigon. 





Cuban 1959 sugar production goal is 
5,800,000 Spanish long tons—not 5 mil- 
lion Spanish long tons as stated in the 
opening sentence of article appearing 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 6 
page 9. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





‘tl K. Lifts Controls 


The Bank of England has announced 
two further steps loosening exchange 
controls and giving added freedom to 


international financing activities car- 
ried on from London. 

Under the first, authorized banks are 
given permission to enter into forward 
exchange contracts for authorized for- 
eign currency payments required for 
the following invisible items: Royalties, 
service charges, payments for copy- 
rights and performing rights; advertis- 
ing expenditures; sea and air charter 
hire; approved capital investment; in- 
terest, dividends, and redemption 
monies. 

Such forward contracts must be en- 
tered into with residents of the sterling 
area and are limited to 6 months. In 
the past, forward contracts were. per- 
mitted only for payments due on mer- 
chandise and freight. 

The second action affects dealings in 
gold and drops the requirement that 
dealings other than spot, that is, with 
delivery and payment within 2 working 
days, must have Bank of England ap 
proval.—U. S. Embassy, London. 


Chile Stops Import 
Deposit in Pesos 


Use of Chilean pesos for coverage of 
import deposits was discontinued on 
March 30, the Chilean International 
Exchange Commission has announced. 


“Deposits may now be made in UV, S. 
dollars for imports subject to a 30-day 
deposit-retention period, or in VU. S. 
dollar debentures for imports subject 
to a 90-day deposit-retention period. 


Previously, under International Ex- 
change Commission resolution No. 415 
of December 10, 1958, announced in 
Circular No. 82 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Jan. 26, 1959, p. 11), Chilean 
importers were permitted to make their 
import-deposit guarantees in Chilean 
pesos, in short-term dollar obligations 
issued by the Treasury of the Republic 
of Chile, or in U. S. dollars if the 
deposit was intended to cover goods 
subject to a 30-day retention period. 

Appropriate changes should be made 
in Department of Commerce publication 
“Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
Chile,” World Trade Information Serv- 
ite, part 2, No. 58-8, January 1958, 





The Peruvian-Argentine payments 
agreement signed on October 18, 1958 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 17, 
1958, p. 7) went into operation on April 
1, 1959.—U, S. Embassy, Lima. 


Apri! 20, 1959 


New British Budget Cuts Income Tax, 
On Currency Dealings Restores Investment Allowances 


United Kingdom’s budget for fiscal year ending March 31, 1960, 
introduced in the House of Commons by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on April 7, contains proposals for a rather wide range of tax 


cuts. 


Principal tax reductions proposed are as follows: 


@ Income Tax—The standard income 
tax rate payable by companies and in- 
dividuals is lowered to 38% percent 
from 4242 percent, a cut of 8.8 percent. 
With the new lower standard rate in 
effect, the highest corporate tax rate 
will be 48% percent instead of the 
present 5212 percent. Rates on the first 
£260, equivalent to US$1,008, of tax- 
able income are reduced 2% pereent. 

These tax changes were made effec- 
tive April 6 but will not be effective 
for pay withholding purposes until the 
first payday after June 7. 

@ Profits Tax.—The profits tax rate 
remains at 10 percent. The scale of 
amount of djrectors of director-con- 
trolled companies’ remuneration allow- 
able as a deduction for  profits-tax 
purposes is amended, The new scale is 
£3,000, or £5,000 for 2 full-time working 
directors, £7,000 for 3, and £9,000 for 
4 or more such directors. 

@ Investment Allowances.—Industrial 
firms are granted an investment allow- 
ance amounting to 20 percent for capi- 
tal expenditure on new plant and 
machinery and 10 percent on industrial 
buildings. Investment allowances are in 
addition to full annual depreciation al- 
lowances, and thus a writeoff of 120 
percent will apply on new plant and 
machinery and 110 percent on industrial 
buildings, 

It is proposed that in addition to the 
20-percent investment allowance, new 
plant and machinery should be entitled 
to an initial depreciation allowance of 
10 percent, making the first-year write- 
off 30 percent and the remaining 90 
percent spread over later years. The 
initial allowance in buildings will be 
5 percent, which with the 10-percent 
investment allowance gives a first-year 
writeoff of 15 percent, the remaining 95 
percent to be taken in later years. 

The existing 40-percent initial allow- 
ance for capital expenditure on mining 
works construction will be replaced by 
a 20-percent investment allowance, to- 
gether with a 20-percent initial allow- 
ance. 

Revised allowances will be given for 
expenditures becoming due and payable 
after April 7. 

Capital expenditure on_ ordinary 
motorcars and on secondhand plant and 
machinery will not qualify for invest- 
ment allowances. 

@® Purchase Tax.—Sales taxes on lux- 





ury goods are reduced. The highest rate, 
applying to automobiles and most con- 
sumer durables except furniture, is re- 
duced to 50 percent from 60 percent. 
Other sales tax rates, now 30, 15, and 
D percent will be 25, 12%, and 5 per- 
cent. The sales tax on commercial ve- 
hicle chassis and replacement television 
tubes is abolished. 


@ Stamp Tax.—The special ad val- 
orem stamp duty on marine insurance 
policies is abolished and replaced by 
a fixed duty of 6 pence, or 7 cents. 

@ Other tax changes include closing 
of certain tax-evasion loopholes, reduc- 
tion of motor-vehicle duties payable on 
buses and coaches, and reduction of 
excise duties on beer and liquor-license 
duties, to permit a price cut of about 
2 cents on a pint of beer. 

Tax cuts were generally expected in 
Britain, although the overall total pro- 
posed is somewhat larger than antici- 
pated. No action was taken on the gas- 
oline tax, stamp tax, stamp duty on 
stock transfers, or tax on imputed in- 
come from owner-occupied housing al- 
though the possibility of modifications 
in these taxes has been the subject of 
active speculation in the financial press 
for some time. 

The Chancellor stated that the budget 
is designed to improve the competitive- 
ness of the British economy by keeping 
the cost of living stable and lowering 
unit costs of production through en- 
couraging steady but not excessive ex- 
pansion anda continuing high rate of 
industrial investment. The British 
economy, he said, is now stronger and 
more firmly based than at any time 
since the end of the war. 

In the Chancellor’s view, the trend 
of total production of goods and services 
is likely to continue upwards in the 
months ahead. Total exports should 
continue at present levels for a few 
months, followed if conditions are right 
by an upward move. He believes, how- 
ever, the increase in economic activity 
that has been taking place since the 
end of last year might slow down 
without the further stimulus provided 
by tax concessions proposed in the 
budget. Already, the Chancellor said, 
physical possibilities of both capital 
equipment and manpower exist for an 

(Continued on page 7) 
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British Court Acts on Price Fixing 


The United Kingdom Restrictive Practices Court on March 23 
handed down its second decision on pricing practices in giving judgment 
in the case of the minimum price agreement of the Blanket Manufac- 
turers’ Association. In an opinion indicating strict interpretation of the 
Restrictive Practices Act, the court said the minimum price scheme was 
“not in the public interest” and therefore void. 


In finding the minimum price agree- 
ment unlawful, the court acknowledged 
that no detriment to the public had re- 
sulted from it, but was of the opinion 
that the act deems such agreements 
contrary to the public interest unless 
the benefits or advantages are both 
“specific and substantial.” The court 
reached the conclusion that benefits 
flowing from the minimum-price agree- 
ment for blankets could not be des- 
cribed as specific and substantial. 

The decision appears to go one step 
beyond that in the Yarn Spinners case 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 9, 
1959 p. 9). The price-fixing agreement 
of the Yarn Spinners Association was 
held unlawful because it resulted in 
maintenace of artificially high prices 
for cotton yarn, loss of exports, and 
waste of national resources. 


No such detrimental effects were 
found to exist in the blanket case. The 
blanket case decision therefore would 
appear to indicate that _ restrictions 
whose effects on the public are neither 
good nor bad, but merely restrictive, 
are unlawful. In the opinion of some 
observers, this interpretation goes fur- 
ther than the act intends or requires. 
The court did, however, emphasize that 
the Blanket Manufacturers case does 
net necessarily afford a guide to other 
industries. 


Another provision in the Blanket 
Manufacturers’ agreement, defining 
minimum quality standards, was found 
by the court to be of specific and sub- 
stantial benefit to the public and there- 
fore acceptable under the act. 


In a separate action the court ap- 
proved an undertaking by the Cotton 
Yarn Doublers’ Association not to en- 
force any restrictive arrangements 
without first giving notice to the court. 
The association also pledged not to 
enter into any minimum-price agree- 
ment without giving similar notice. 
This application for a “consent decree” 
was an outgrowth of the court’s deci- 
sion in the Yarn Spinners case men- 
tioned above—U. S,. Embassy, London. 





The Argentine Central Bank and 
Shell Petroleum Co., Ltd., of London 
have completed negotiations on details 
covering a $50 million credit to Argen- 
tina for financing imports of Shell- 
origin petroleum in 1959 and 1960.— 
U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


6 





Tanganyika, Uganda 
Ease Dollar Import 


The Governments of Uganda and 
Tanganyika have lifted their import- 
licensing restrictions on a selected list 
of commodities originating in the dollar 
area, 

Tanganyika, Uganda, and Kenya, that 
is countries making up British East 
Africa, generally have had uniform 
trade-control legislation established un- 
der procedures agreed to by the East 
African High Commission in Nairobi. 
The Kenya Government, however, has 
not yet liberalized dollar imports, 


The most. important categories of 
goods decontrolled in Tanganyika and 
Uganda are motors and engines, agri- 
cultural machinery, office equipment, 
machine tools, milling machinery, fer- 
tilizers, and books and periodicals. Sig- 
nificant exclusions are motor vehicles 
and most consumers goods, such as pre- 
pared foods, appliances, and clothing. 

Prior to the new decontrol action, 
dollar iniports into British East Africa 
were limited to items considered essen- 
tial to the economies of the three East 
African States and to items unavailable 
from sterling or soft-currency sources. 
These restrictions continue to apply to 
goods not on the new lists. 


This easing of dollar-import restric- 
tions follows generally trade liberaliza- 
tion measures taken by the United 
Kingdom following the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, October 6, 1958, p. 6). 

Copies of Uganda's and Tanganyika’s 
lists of freed dollar imports are avail- 
able on loan from the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Egyptian Postal Authority 
Extends Aid to Philatelists 


The Philatelic Office, Postal Author- 
ity, Cairo, Egypt, has offered facilities 
to philatelic organizations in the United 
States, the Embassy of the United Arab 
Republic has announced. 


The Egyptian Office has organized a 
standard order plan by which interested 
parties can deposit a revolving fund 
which would supply them *¢with new 
stamp issues. 


Transshipment Rules 
Tightened in Uruguay 


Tighter controls on transshipment ot 
merchandise through Uruguay has been 
sanctioned by the National Council of 
Government. As a result, it is no longer 
possible to ship goods to Uruguay 
an “in transit” basis, or a “to order” 
or “to whom it may concern” bill of 
lading. 

All merchandise arriving in the coun. 
try in transit and/or destined to a free 
port or zone can be reexported only by 
steamers, airplanes, etc. of regular 
established public carriers having duly 
authorized agents or representatives, 

Shipping documents must show that 
the merchandise is consigned to a com. 
mercial firm established in the country, 
or to shipping agents, freight producers, 
consignees, or representatives held res- 
ponsible for any possible irregularities 
resulting from transshipping. 

Name and address of the goods 
owner must be established in every 
case.—U, S. Embassy, Montevideo. 

These changes, established by a de- 
cree of March 10, should be noted in 
U. S. Department of Commerce publica- 
tion “Preparing Shipments to Uru- 
guay,” World Trade Information Serv- 
ice report, part 2, No. 56-104, Novem- 
ber 1956. 


PAAAADAAAAAAAAANAAAAAANAAAAY 
Cuban Import-Licensing 


List Changed 


Changes have been made in the 
list of items placed under import 
control in Cuba on February 19. 

Now eliminated from import li- 
censing are basket items cov- 
ering all component parts, spare 
parts, and accessories for all ma- 
chinery, automobiles, television and 
radio aparatus, etc. appearing in 
import categories III, IV, and V, 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 
2, 1959, p. 13). Instead only certain 
parts and accessories. will continue 
under import control, 

Changes in the list of February 
9 were made by Cuban Monetary 
Stabilization Fund agreement No. 
324 issued on March 11.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Havana. 

A complete list of items now sub- 
ject to import licensing in Cuba, 
including the March 11 changes, 


may be obtained from the American , 


Republics Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department | 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or the list may be consulted at the 
Department's Field Offices, 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





—_ 


Pakistan Expands 
New Import Policy 


A further development in Pakistan's 
jmport policy for the first half of 1959, 
supplementing its new export-bonus 
plan, provides for the granting of 
jicenses to import 174 commodities, a 
reduction of 30 items from the previous 
jicenseable list. 

Licenses will be valid for imports 
from all countries of the world except 
some special licenses issued under tri- 
anguiar trade aid arrangements and 
jicenses issued as a result of a bilateral 
trade agreement. 


In explaining the new import policy, 
the Chief Controller of Imports and 
Exports stated that the dropping of 30 
jess essential items from the licenseable 
list is the result of foreign-exchange lim- 
itations and increased local production. 
He also pointed out that many of the 
items dropped may still be imported un- 
der the export-bonus plan. 

Essential items, such as drugs, medi- 
tines, iron, steel, industrial goods, and 
ygricultural equipment, will continue to 
be licensed at previous levels. Industrial- 
ists may apply for licenses to import 
my essential commodity not appearing 
on the licenseable list. 

Although the belatedness of the an- 
nouncement will cause a temporary lull 
in flow of imports, it will not shorten 
the validity of import licenses, as they 
are effective for shipments made within 
§months of date of issue. 

Itenis dropped from the licenseable 
jst include haberdashery, small fire- 
ums, ceramics, clippers, lamps, razor 
blades, toothpaste, long-playing records, 
beverages; pencils, certain textiles and 
manufactures, stationery, certain toys, 
mokers’ items, electrical appliances, 
household refrigerators, paints, glass, 
musical instruments, cigars, smoking 
tobacco, and building materials except 
ion and wood. . 

Pakistan’s import policy for the first 
lalf of 1959, together with an explana- 
ton of its new export-bonus system, 
was reported in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly of January 26, 1959, page 10. 





Colombia Eases Import 


Of Breeding Cattle 


The Colombian prohibition against 
importation of breeding cattle from 
untries affected by foot-and-mouth 
tsease has been eased. 

The Director of Livestock Services 
tithe Ministry of Agriculture of Co- 
lmbia emphasizes the necessity of ob- 
lining breeding animals of high se- 
kttion and points out that if sufficient 
farantine precautions are taken it is 
Msible to import animals from areas 

(Continued on page 29) 
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PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPE EPP IPFA SSS 


Canada Removes Import 
Control on Tin 


Canada has removed import con- 
trol on tin effective March 12, ac- 
cording to the Canada Gazette. 

Removal of the control which was 
instituted October 1, 1958, as a 
means of preventing import of tin 
from the Soviet bloc, was made pos- 
sible when Russia in January 
reached an agreement with the In- 
ternational Tin Council to limit its 
tin exports (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Dec. 1, 1958, pp. 7 and 14). 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPAA PPP IIPIIII IYI 


Nigerian License-Free List 
Of Dollar Goods Clarified 


Mining, construction, and industrial 
machinery other than electric may be 
imported into Nigeria from the dollar 
area up to any value without specific 
authorization. 

Specifically excluded from open gen- 
eral license are the following items, 
which will continue to require a specific 
license for importation: Pumps for liq- 
uids; boring machinery; household sew- 
ing machines, complete; parts of house- 
hold sewing machines; air-conditioning 
and refrigerating equipment; pafts of 
air-conditioning and refrigerating equip- 
ment; oil (not mineral) extraction ma- 
chinery; and household machinery and 
appliances not elsewhere specified. 

This statement clarifies the list of 
dollar goods made license free under 
Nigerian regulations effective January 
1, as published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, March 2, 1959, page 12. 


New British . . . 

(Continued from page 5) 
appreciable increase in production above 
the present level. 

The Chancellor cautioned, however, 
that “this is no spending spree budget.” 
He wishes to encourage continuance of 
a high level of saving because of its 
importance to the growth of productive 
investment and future development of 
the economy. He emphasized that al- 
though such measures as investment al- 
lowances provide a stimulus to invest- 
ment, which is desirable under present 
economic circumstances, they will be 
removed when conditions change and 
the stimulus is no longer needed. 

Budget estimates presented by the 
Chancellor propose Government expen- 
ditures for fiscal year 1960 of £5,223 
million, the equivalent of US$14.624 
million, against estimated receipts of 
£5.325 million, or US$15.736 million. Tax 
concessions granted are expected to cost 
the Government £295 million, or $826 
million, in the remainder of 1959 and 
£360 million, or $1.008 million, in a full 
year. 





Austria Liberalizes 
Capital Transfer 


Further liberalization of transfer of 
funds invested in Austrian securities 
has been announced by the Austrian 
National Bank, 10 days after publication 
of a revised edition of Austrian foreign 
exchange regulations (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Mar. 16, 1959, p. 13). 


Nonresidents are now permitted, by 
a new general license, t6 transfer all 
sales proceeds from Austrian securities 
into freely convertible schilling accounts 
or any other free currency provided the 
securities were originally bought in 
freely convertible currencies or in free 
Austrian schillings. 


Previously, pursuant to announcement 
No. 10/59 issued on February 14, 1959, 
all sales proceeds of Austrian securities 
realized by nonresidents had to be de- 
posited in blocked-schilling accounts and 
could be transferred to countries with 
freely convertible currencies only by 
special license to the nonresidents, up 
to the amount of the original purchase 
price.—U. S. Embassy, Vienna. 


This change should be noted in De- 
partment of Commerce publication 
“Licensing and Exchange Controls, Aus- 
tria,” World Trade Information Service 
report, part 2, No. 59-11, February 1959. 





India Revises Film 
Distribution Policy 


The system of priorities set up by the 
Government of India for distribution 
of unprocessed cinema film has again 
been revised. 


Under the new system, users of mo- 
tion picture raw film are divided into 
only two broad categories, namely regu- 
lar producers and all others. Raw film 
allocations will be made to both groups 
according to recommendations of re- 
gional advisory committees, The right is 
reserved to limit total consumption of 
raw stock for each film and number of 
prints that may be made of each film. 
Color film is to be used principally for 
making pictures to be exported. 


Established importers will be entitled 
to receive licenses valued at 60 percent 
of their base-period imports. In addi- 
tion, some foreign exchange will be al- 
located for import of raw film by the 
State Trading Corporation. 


The new regulations, published - on 
February 11, 1959, as a result of pro- 
tests from the Indian film industry, are 
expected to improve the supply situa- 
tion and to eliminate much of the irk- 
some procedure involved under the pre- 
vious system. 


The last revision of film priorities was 
reported in Foreign Commerce Weekly 
of February 2, 1959, page 14. 
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8 Governments Invite Bids 





Cement, Transformers, Cable, 
Flat Steel Among Items Wanted 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers. 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data 
are available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Ceylon 


Portland cement, 20,000 tons, bids in- 
vited until June 16 by the Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Finance, 
P. O. Box 500, Colombo. 


Tuberculosis drugs; bids invited until 
June 23 by the Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Health, P. O. Box 
500, Colombo. 

Bids are to be made on forms avail- 
able from the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
5 2d, 


India 


Casing pipe, 4- and 6-inch diameters; 
and galvanized iron pipe, 4- and 6-inch 
diameters; reference tender Nos. SE— 
49 and 50; tender forms, $2 a set; bid 
deadline May 12. Heavy-duty tractor 
and semitrailer; tender No. SE-35; 
tender forms including specifications, 
$2 a set; June 9. 66-kilovolt switchgear 
extensions and metering equipment; 
tender No. SE-42; tender forms includ- 
ing specifications, $15 a set; June 23. 

Power, control, and lighting cable; 
tender No. SE-52; tender forms includ- 
ing specifications, $10 a set; June 25. 

132-kilovolt and 25-kilovolt instrument 
transformers for 25-kilovolt single-phase 
power supply to railways; tender No. 
SE-51; tender forms including specifica- 
tions, $10 a set; June 30. 

Bids on each of these tenders invited 
by the India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. Tender forms may be ob- 
tained from the Mission at the prices 
listed after each tender number. 


Economizers, 3, bids invited until May 
14 by Singareni Collierieés Company, 
Ltd., Kothagudium Collieries P. O., 
Andhra Pradesh, from whom forms 
and specifications may be obtained for 
21 cents a set. 

Submersible borehole pump sets and 
pump control units including trans- 
formers, 41; bids invited until June 1 
by Deputy General Manager (Techni- 
cal), Neyveli Lignite Corporation (Pri- 
vate), Ltd., Neyveli P. O. South Arcot 
District, Madras State. Bid documents 





may be obtained from that authority 
for $21.42 a set. 


Iran 


Supply of 100 metric tons flat steel 
for manufacturing horse shoes (50 tons 
30 x 10 mm. and 50 tons 25 x 8 mm.); 
bids invited until May 11 by the Vet- 
erinary Department of the Imperial 
Army (Edare Omure Davab), Tehran. 
Offers listing lowest prices and shortest 
delivery time Khorramshahr or Bandar 
Shahpour will be given preference. 


Pipe bending machines, 8, hydraulic- 
ally operated, bid deadline June 15; 
electrical measuring instruments, 110, 
June 27; and ball bearings and rollers, 
2,000, June 30. Bids invited by Sugar 
Refining Company of the Plan Organi- 
zation, Avenue Shah-Riza and Forsat, 
Tehran.* 


Iraq 


Locomotive crane, 1, 5-ton, meter 
gage, diesel engine drive, bid deadline 
May 4; cotton khaki duck, 10,000 yards, 
28/29-inch width, May 19; wall clocks, 
100, 8-day, winding, 11 jewels, 12-inch 
dial, July 22. Bids invited by Director 
General, Iraqi State Railways, Bagh- 
dad.* 

Aluminum cooking pots, 500; steel 
ranges, 250; cooking firing units, 300; 
tender No. Ordnance/1; bid deadline 
May 11, 

Files, and grinding wheels, tender 
No. Prod/3. Cartridge boxes, 14,000; 
bundoliers, 120,000; carton boxes, 200,- 
000; waxed wrapping paper; tender No. 
Prod/7. Glazed board strips, 1,000 kilo- 
grams; brass cups, 200,000 kilograms; 
gilding metal cups, 80,000 kilograms; 
lead rods, 120,000 kilograms; aluminum 
rods, 7,000 kilograms; cordite, 40,000 
kilograms; percussion caps, 15 million; 
tender No. Prod/8. Bid deadline May 13. 

Bids invited by Ministry of Defense, 
Baghdad.* 


New Zealand 


Stainless steel bars: 5% x % inches 
x 13 feet 4 inches, 4; 3 inches x % 
inch x 8 feet, 20; 2% inches x % inch 


i 


x 8 inches, 20; bids invited until Apr 
23 -by Stores Manager, Ministry of 
Works, P. O. Box 8024, Wellingtop 
Specification SMQ 9237 is available on} 
request from New Zealand Senior Trad 
Commissioner, 1145 19th Street N.W, 
Washington, D. C, 


Pakistan 


Testing telephone sets, 200, bid dead. 
line April 24; and supply of HF genera). 
purpose communication receivers, Apri 
28. Bids invited by F. Rizvi, Purchag 
Co-ordinating Officer, Posts and Tele. 
graphs Directorate General, Block 2 for 
the telephone sets and Block 32 fo 
the receivers, Pakistan Secretariat, 
Karachi.* 


Components for fabrication of rail. 
way cars, including steel sheet and 
plate, springs, couplings, shapes, etc. 
bids invited by Director General (Rail- 
ways) Railway Division, Ministry of 
Railways and Communications, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, Karachi, until April 
27 for schedule Nos. A, B, C, and D, 
and until April 28 for schedule Nos. 
E 1, E 2, F, and G. Bid documents may 
be obtained from that authority for 
$5.75 a set.* 

Vacuum brakes, rubber fittings; bids 
invited until April 30 by Chief Con- 
troller of Stores, North Western Rail- 
way, Lahore. Bid documents including 
specifications and drawings may be ob- 
tained from that authority at $1.50 a 
set.* ; 


Union of South Africa 


Cable, 12,000 feet, U.G.A., tender No. 
C 3627, bid deadline April 29; shaping 
machines, 3, tender No. G 3635, May 5; 
radial drill heads, 2, tender No. G 3673, 
April 28; circuit breakers, 2, tender No. 
C 3686, May 6; rectifier sets, 2, tender 
No. C 3687, April 29; ticket dating 
presses, 150, tender No. G 3703, April 
28; switchboards, 18, tender No, C 7717, 
May 1. . 

Stranded copper conductors, 74, 300 
feet, tender No. C. 7739, bid deadline May 
1; Transformers, 6, power and lighting, 
tender No. C. 7744, April 24; Hose, ap- 
proximately 13,000 feet, interior dia- 
meters ranging from %j¢ inches to 2 
inches; and pads, 8,430,° rectangular, 
rings, 230, connections, 2,100, tender No. 
K. 7773, May 1. 

Bids invited by the Chairman, Tender 
Board South African Railways, Stores 
Department, P.O. Box 7784, Johannes- 
burg.* 


Uruguay 

Electrocardiographs, 6, tender No. 
1234; bids invited until May 19 by Min- 
istry of Public Health, Montevideo. 
Only firms or individuals legally estab- 
lished in Uruguay may participate in 
public bids. Others must enter bids 
through the Uruguayan agent or repre- 
sentative. Tender notice in Spanish.* 


—— 
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PPPPPPPPPPPPPPSSS SLA SAA AA AAS 
India Wants Tilting 
Rail Cars 


Use of tilting rail cars to trans- 
port city refuse to dumping place 
is being considered by the Munici- 
pal Commissioner of Bombay Mu- 
nicipal Corporation, Cruickshank 
Road, Bombay-1. 

The Commissioner requests U. S. 
manufacturers to send him prompt- 
ly the approximate cost and de- 
livery time on 100 tilting cars, 
5-foot 6-inch gage, 20-25 long-ton 
capacity, each fitted with tilting 
mechanism controlled in the loco- 
motive. 


PAPAAPPAPPAAAAAP AAA AAI IAAI 


Fish, Milk, Sugar 
Wanted by Burma 


Bids are invited by the Government 
of Burma for supply of fish, milk, and 
sugar, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
has reported. 

Included in the bid invitations are 
40,000 cases of tinned fish in tomato 
sauce, standard export quality, packed 
in wooden cases for shipment in June, 
July, August, and September; 30,000 
cases of full cream unsweetened evapo- 
rated milk (28 16-ounce tins to the 
case), for shipment in June and July; 
and 5,000 to 7,000 long tons superior 
white crystal sugar, minimum polaresa- 
tion 99.5, maximum moisture content 
0.2 percent, for shipment in June. 

Bids must reach Civil Supplies Man- 
agement Board (Food Imports Branch), 
7/91 Sule Pagoda Road, Rangoon, by 
April 28 for the milk and sugar and by 
May 5 for the tinned fish. Payment will 
be in pounds sterling. 

Copies of the bid notices are available 
on loan from BFC’s Trade Development 
Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Morocco Plans To Start 
Tea Processing Industry 


The Ministry of National Economy, 
Morocco, plans to process about 12,000 
tons of native tea annually and has is- 
sued a brochure, in French, listing the 
tea processing machinery which wilt be 
required. 

The list includes machinery for tea 
mixing, weighing, packaging, etc. A 
copy of the brochure is available from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
Teau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
peement of Commerce, Washington 25, 

Ww. 





U. S. exports of domestic and foreign 
Merchandise in February are estimated 
at $1,268 million, according to the Bu- 
teau of the Census. 


April 20, 1959 


Ceylon in Market 
To Buy Sawmills 


Bids are invited by the Government 
of Ceylon for supply, installation, and 
starting operation of three sawmills, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
reported. 

Each mill should be capable of pro- 
ducing about 400 cubic feet of sawn 
timber in 8 hours using native hard- 
wood logs up to 20 feet in length and 
6 to 7 feet midgirth. Included in the 
equipment for each mill are a 60-inch 
vertical log band mill, 54-inch vertical 
band resaw, 18-inch straight line cross- 
cut saw, 32-inch circular saw bench, 42- 
inch roller feed circular saw bench, 18- 
inch three saw edger, 24-inch x 84-inch 
planing and thicknessing machine, a 
complete set of saw doctoring and tool- 
room equipment, box and crate manu- 
facturing equipment, a _  150-kilowatt 
diesel generating set, spares, and other 
related equipment, 

Bids on appropriate tender forms 
must reach the Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Lands and Land De- 
velopment, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, not 
later than 10 a.m., June 16. The tender 
forms may be obtained from the Em- 
bassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington 8, D, C. 

Copies of the bid notice including 
equipment lists are available on loan 
from BFC’s Trade Development Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


New Zealand Invites Bids 
For Transmission Equipment 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand 
Electricity Department for transmission 
line towers and transformer bank, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce has re- 
ported. 

Tender for Contract No. 354 calls 
for supply and delivery at Auckland 
and Wellington of 555 galvanized steel 
transmission line towers for Wairakei- 
Bunnythorpe 220-kilovolt line. 

Tender for Contract No. 355 calls for 
supply and delivery at Auckland of one 
20,000-kilovolt-ampere 110/33 kilovolt 
transformer bank and spare unit for 
Hangatiki substation. Bids must reach 
the Secretary, Tenders Committee, New 
Zealand Electricity Department, Well- 
ington, by June 9 for the transmission 
line towers and June 16 for the trans- 
former bank and spare unit. 

Bid documents, including plans and 
specifications for Contract No. 354 and 
Contract No. 355, may be obtained on 
request from the New Zealand Govern. 
ment Senior Trade Commissioner 1145 
19th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
Copies of these documents are avail- 
able on loan from BFC’s Trade Devel- 
opment Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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lran Seeks Purchasing 
Agent in United States 


The services of a purchasing agent in 
the United States are wanted by the 
Foreign Transactions Company, a semi- 
independent agency of the Imperial 
Iranian Ministry of Commerce, to handle 
twelve categories of imported items for 
Government use. This procurement re- 
cently has been centralized in the com- 
pany by the Iranian Government. 


The categories are paper and station- 
ery; automobiles and tires; telephones; 
typewriters, printing machines, duplicat- 
ing machines, calculators; fans, refrig- 
erators, coolers; bicycles, motorcycles, 
and similar cycles; batteries, canvases, 
chains; space heaters (foreign-make) ; 
electrical appliances, wire, bulbs, all 
types; vegetable oil; string, yarns, rope; 
and laboratory equipment. 

This list may be increased at the re- 
quest of Iranian Government agencies. 


The company estimates that its pur- 
chases, of which the greater part will 
be in the United States, will total about 
$26 million a year. The successful ap- 
plicant for the agency contract must be 
able to finance its purchases for 6 
months or a year, depending upon the 
nature of the goods purchased, subject 
to a down payment of 10 to 20 percent 
by the company. These credit terms are 
necessary because the company is not 
reimbursed for its purchases by the 
various Government Ministries until 
actual delivery of the goods to the Min- 
istries concerned. 


Iranian Government procurement un- 
der this new system will commence 
about May 1, 1959. 


The agency selected also must agree 
to arrange for the stamping or marking 
of certain of the items purchased— 
such as automobiles and tires—with the 
words “For Government Use Only” in 
the Persian language together with the 
symbol of the Lion and the Sun. 

Interested firms are requested to 
write Amir Motagi, Board of Directors, 
Foreign Transactions Company, Shah- 
Reza Avenue, Tehran, enclosing infor- 
mation on their experience in the gen- 
eral export field, volume of business, 
and bank references. 





Contractor in Bogota 
Changes Building Plans 


Plans for the erection of a new 1T- 
story hotel in Bogota, Colombia (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Dec, 22, 1958, 
p. 10) have been changed by the con- 
tractors Sudarsky y Menendez, Ltda., 
to construction of an office building. 

The contracting firm has stated it 
is not interested in obtaining subcon- 
tracts for the. fittings of the new 
building, 
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Ceylon Announces 


Successful Bidders 


Awards for tenders have been an- 
nounced by the Ceylon Government 
Gazette, as follows: 

Supply of printing machinery and 
equipment to Timson (Sales), Ltd., of 
London, at the accepted price of 
£20,981.18.5 d. (£1—US$2.80). Twelve 
firms tendered for this commodity, two 
of them American. See Foreign “Com- 
merce Weekly, November 24, 1958, 
page 12. 

A Ceylon firm was the successful 
bidder for supply of prednisolone tablets 
at a quoted price of 11.41 rupees (1 
rupee = US$0.21) per 100 tablets. Thirty- 
seven firms sent in bids and 2 U. S. 
firms were among the unsuccessful bid- 
ders. See Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
October 6, 1958, page 10. 


Seventy-four firms submitted bids for 
vitamin tablets. Seven U. S. firms, all 
unsuccessful tenderers, were included. 
Three firms were successful, one each 
from Amsterdam, Copenhagen, and 
London. See Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, October 20, 1958, page 13. 

Two U. S. firms were among the 40 
tendering for absorbent gauze, sanitary 
towels, etc. The three successful bid- 
ders were from London, Colombo, and 
Finland. See Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, October 27, 1958, page 9. 

Twenty-one firms sent in bids for a 
supply of plaster bandages for which 
four were awarded contracts. Two U. S. 
firms were unsuccessful in their bids. 
See Foreign Commerce Weekly, October 
20, 1958, page 13. 

Two unsuccessful U. S. bidders were 
listed among the 55 firms whith 
tendered for supply of acid acetylsalicyl 
B.P. See Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
August 25, 1958, page 9. 


U. S. Firm Gets Contract 
For Supply of Asphalt 


Caltex Ceylon, Ltd., Colombo, Ceylon, 
was one of the successful bidders for 
supplying prepared asphalt to the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Aug. 11, 1958, p. 17). Twelve 
companies participated in the bidding 
including one other U. S. firm. 

The names of the successful tenderers 
and rates of acceptance were as follows: 

Caltex Ceylon, Ltd.—Item 1 at 0.91 
rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21) per gallon 
delivered Public Works Department 
Stores; item 1 at 0.84 rupees per gallon 
ex ships slings; and item 2 at 0.84 
rupees per gallon ex ships slings. | 

Shell Co, of Ceylon, Ltd.—Item 1 at 
0.86 rupees per gallon ex ships slings; 
and item 2 at 0.86 rupees per gallon ex 
ships slings. 

World Wide Traders, Ltd—Item 3 
at 0.86 rupees per gallon ex ships slings. 

Item 1 was designated straight-run 
60/70 penetration bitumen (3 million 
gallons); item 2, straight-run 80/100 


10 


Bridge Construction 
Planned by Canada 


The Canadian Government is inviting 
bids for construction of a steel and con- 
crete bridge, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has reported. 


Contract covers the superstructure, 
approach spans, approach supports, and 
concrete deck for a construction bridge 
for the South Saskatchewan River 
Project. Principal items of work are 
four 200-foot main spans and approach 
girders, 18,500 linear feet of timber 
piles, .1,860 cubic yards of concrete, and 
250 tons of reinforcing steel. 


Bids will be received until 2 p.m. local 
time, April 29, by G. L. MacKenzie, 
Director, Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, 4th 
Floor Motherwell Building, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, 


Plans, specifications, instructions, and 
forms for bidding may be obtained from 
that authority on payment of $25 in cash 
or certified check payable to the Re- 
ceiver General of Canada. This sum 
will be refunded on return of the docu- 
ments in good condition within one 
month after bid deadline. 





India Extends Bid Dates 


The deadline for submitting bids for 
steam boiler and accessories for Hus- 
sainsagar power house, tender reference 
No. Se-19, has been extended to June 
11 and the bid date for electrical equip- 
ment requested for 66-, 33-, and 11- 
kilovolt substation, tender reference No, 
SE-39, has been extended to June 16. 
The steam boiler trade lead was re- 


ported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
February 23, 1959, page 18; and the 
electrical equipment, February 16, 
page 14. 


Tender forms including specifications 
may be obtained from the India Sup- 
ply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 8, D. C., for $15 
a set each. 


Greece Extends Bid Date 
On NATO Airfield Project 


The deadline for submitting bids for 
construction of $2.8-million airfield at 
Kalamai has been extended by the 
Greek General Air Staff from May 15 
to June 10. Firms interested in bidding 
on the project may now express their 
interest until May 6 instead of April 8 
as previously reported. 

This project was announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, March 30, 1959, 
page 19. 








penetration bitumen (1.127 million gal- 
lons); and item 3, straight-run 30/40 
penetration bitumen (11,000 gallons).— 
U. S. Embassy, Colombo, 


— 


PPAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPFFSASI IAI, 
Cuba Hospital Project 
Open to Bidders 


A new hospital project in Cuba, 
estimated to cost over $3 million 
has been opened to U. S. bidders, 

The project calls for construction 
of the Havana Psychiatric Hospital 
comprising 8 single-story reinforced 
concrete buildings having a total 
floor area of about 26,000 square 
feet. 

Bids should reach the office of the 
Ministry of Public Works or Local 
de la Comision Central de Subastas, 
Calle Sol frente a la Calle Aguiar, 
La Habana, by April 20. Interested 
firms should cable their interest in 
bidding to the Ministry of Public 
Works, 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPFFFFFFAIIAIA AANA 


Bids Invited To Electrify 
Several Iranian Towns 


The Plan Organization of Iran invites 
bids, through its consulting engineers, 
for electrification of the following Ira 
nian towns: 

Chalous, Alamdeh, Faridun-Kar, Zirab, 
Abbasabad, and Shahsavar, all located 
near the Caspian Sea. All are small 
towns, Shahsavar having the largest 
population, 7,600. The bid deadline is 
May 6. Prospective bidders should con- 
tact Kocks Consulting Engineers, Shah 
Avenue, Bahrami Square, Tehran. 

Sharoud, province of Kerman, popu. 
lation unknown. Bid deadline date, May 
13. The Kocks firm, at the given ad 
dress, also is administering this project. 

Bafte, Mechiz, and Ravar, province of 
Kerman, all small towns. Bid deadline 
date, May 11, 1959, Prospective bidders 
should contract Litchfield, Whiting, Pa- 
nero, Severud & Associates, Avenue 
Villa-Arak, Tehran. 

Conditions of bidding stipulate that 
firms wishing to submit bids must have 
similar work for the Plan Organization. 


Iran Contract Documents 


On Roadwork Available 


Contract documents for the Baghdad- 
Kirkuk road project, bid deadline June 
10, are avaliable on loan from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The project, which will be let in 2 
contracts of about 44 miles each, was 
reported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
April 6, page 17. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 








The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 


ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 


When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Agriculture Chemicals 
France 


Compagnie Bordealise des Produits 
Chimiques (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter of agricultural chemicals and 
related products), 28 Place Gambetta, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to export 
direct large quantities of very good 
quality completely phosphatic fertilizer 
for all crops—reported to be nonhygro- 
scopic powder of good keeping quality— 
packed in jute bags of 220.4 Ib. cach. 
Descriptive leaflet available.* 





Alcoholic Beverages 
France 


Distillerie Monce & Cie (producer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 15-17 rue Private, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to export 
preferably through agent—but will also 
consider direct ‘sales—good-quality 
sirups and liquors, such as gin, brandy, 
trademark Nelly Son; punch, grog 
Monce; also cocoa cream, peppermint, 
ete. Samples of bottle labels available.* 








Greece Changes Bid Date 
For NATO Project 


The deadline for submitting bids for 
construction of a power distribution 
network at Araxos airfield in Greece 
has been changed to April 29, rather 
than May 1, as originally indicated by 
the General Air Staff, Directorate of 
Public Works, Athens, 


Apri! 20, 1959 


Antiques 
Netherlands 


I. C. Dozy (export merchant), 110-b 
Abr. Kuyperlaan, Rotterdam, wishes to 


export direct or through agent antique - 


glass, crystal, china, bronze, clocks, fur- 
niture, wood carvings, and music boxes. 


Asbestos, Crude 
Union of South Africa 


Sun Base Minerals (Pty.), Ltd. 
(miners, exporter), 10th Floor, Ingram’s 
Bldgs., Twist St., Johannesburg, wishes 
to export direct or through agent un- 
limited quantity, all grades, of talc-free, 
low-iron content chrysotile asbestos. 


Bicycles, Motor Scooters 
France 


Societe Industrielle De La Mediter- 
ranee (manufacturer of bicycles, motor 
scooters and shotguns), 23 rue de la 
Turbine, Marseille 8, wishes to export 
direct or through agent bicycles and 
motor scooters. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive leaflets in French available.* 


Catering Equipment 
England 


The Modern Catering Equipment Co. 
(wholesaler, export merchant), Dorset 
House, 14-16 Philpot Lane, London, 
E.C.3, wishes to export direct or 
through agent glass washing and polish- 
ing machines; and cutlery and silver- 
ware burnishing machines. Illustrative 
and descriptive leaflets available.* 


Citrus Fruit Derivatives 
Italy 


Simone Gatto (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter), 15-17 Via Nicola Fa- 
brizi, Messina, Sicily, wishes to export 
direct or through agent except in New 
York area where already represented, 


first quality citrus essential oils and 
juices. 


Foodstuffs 
Scotland 


City Bakeries, Ltd. (manufacturer of 
bread and flour confectioner, exporter 
of Scotch shortbread), 33 Clarendon St., 
Glasgow, NW., wishes to export direct 
or through agent top grade _ tinned 


shortbread of pure butter, sugar, and 
flour. 


Handicraft 
India 


Shiavax C. Cambatta & Co., Private, 
Ltd. (manufacturer of coal and man- 
ganese; exporter of manganese ore, 
foodstuffs, handicraft, handloom woolen, 
blankets, spices, tea, earpets, ropes and 
cordages, coffee, stockinet cloth, etc.; 
importer of machinery and foodstuffs), 
Cambatta Bldg., 42 Queens Road, Bom- 
bay 1, wishes to export any quantity 
of high-quality artwares and handi- 
crafts including brassware, curios, cane 
products, carpets, and brocades, 
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World Trade Directory 
Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports 
on private foreign firms or indi- 
viduals mentioned in the World 
Trade Leads and Investment Op- 
portunities departments of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 
able to qualified U. S. firms—or 
will be prepared on request— 
through the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
for $1 each. The reports also may 
be obtained through the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 

Requests for these reports 
should include the names and ad- 
dresses of the firms or individ- 
uals. 

The information given in a 
World Trade Directory report 
usually includes lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation, and 
other pertinent business informa- 
tion. 


PM 


Handtools 
Japan 
Parker Commercial, Ltd. (Parket 


Shoji K.K.) (export merchant), 5 Edo- 
bashi 2-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 5,000 to 20;000 sets 
monthly, insulated screw driver sets 
with flashlight handle in vinyl wrapper. 
Descriptive pamphlet available.* 


Industrial Apparatus 


France 
Appareils & Evaporateurs Kestner 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer of 


industrial appartus), 7, rue de Toul, 


Lille (Nord), wishes to export direct 
pumps, ventilators, gas-purifiers, high- 
temperature and low-pressure heating 
appartus, electrically heated autoclaves, 
evaporators, drying atomizers, crystal- 
lizers, concentrating apparatus, ferti- 
lizer manufacturing plant, and water 
distilling apparatus. All equipment in 
Keebush, an acid and temperature-proof 
molded material. 


Lamps 
Japan 


S. Tanaka & Co., Ltd. (export mer- 
chant, wholesaler), 19 ‘Toiya-machi, 
Minami Ku, Oaska, wishes to export 
direct 3,000 dozen monthly of fancy 
oll lamps with single burner, milky oil 
fountain with embossed pattern and 
colored plastic collar. Illustrative and 
descriptive leaflet and pricelist avail- 
able.* 
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Lumber 

Spain . 
Maderas Reunidas, S.A. (manufac- 

turer, exporter, wholesaler), Calle Al- 

sarrate, wishes to export direct or 


through agent 800 cubic meters an- 
nually of plyweed of Okume lumber as 
well as of other fine tropical lumber 
from Spanish Guinea. Plywood is glued 
with urea and phenolic glue while still 


hot, and exported in water-proof 
packing. 

Machinery 

Germany 

Spindler-Plastic G.m.b.H. (manufac- 
turer, exporter of plastic working 


machinery and plastics), 17 Kreuzotter- 
weg, Stuttgart-Weilimdorf, wishes to 
export direct or through agent un- 
limited quantity automatic laminating 
machinery for office use. 


Firm is interested in a large sales 
organization which is already selling 
office machines and blueprinting ma- 
chines and equipment, and which would 
be able to render technical service. Eng- 
lish catalogs will be available within a 
short time. Descriptive and illustrative 
pamphlets, in German as well as draw- 
ings, available.* 


Wandsbeker Werkzeug - Gesellschaft 
Beinhoff & Co. (exporter, wholesaler of 
tools, machines, pumps, etc.,), Koenigs- 
reihe 14-16, Hamburg-Wandsbek, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 100 
to 500 monthly, depending on type, of 
metalworking machinery and tools, in- 
cluding high-quality safety ° abrasive 
wheel cutting off machines, rapid filing 
machines, circular metal saw machines, 
metal band saw machines, and shears. 
Literature in German available.* 


The newest in BIC: series 


country handbooks on investing 


and ma rheting abroad 


Earlier handbooks cover 
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Machine Tools 
Italy 

Buratto & Ruzza (manufacturer), 14 
Via Rochemolles, Turin, wishes to ex- 
port direct dies for the production of 
plastic articles by injection. Firm can 
produce any kind of dies upon design, 


for articles with weight range from 
28 to 4,000 grams each. 
Marble 
Syria 
Societe Megarbane, Obegi & Co. 


(owner and operator of marble quar- 
ries), P. O. Box 282, Aleppo, wishes to 
export preferably through agent but 
willing to make direct sales of 300 cubic 
meters annually of marble—rough cut 
blocks, chips, and grits; colored marble 
in red, pink, and variegated; and white 
marble in yellow, spotted white, etc. 
Additional information available.* 


Molasses 
Pakistan 


Yasman & Co. (exporter, commission 
merchant), 21, Hasan St., Gunj Moghal- 
pura, Lahore, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 10,000 metric tons of 
molasses, 50-percent and above, sugar 
content. Representative sample avail- 
able from firm, 


Musical Instruments 


Italy 
T.E.C.A.C.E.C.—Musikalia—del Dr. 
Alfio LEONE (manufacturer, ex- 


porter), 162/164 Via Barriera del Bosco, 
Catania, Sicily, wishes to export direct 
or through agent up to 1,000 musical 
stringed instruments monthly, including 
guitars, mandolins, banjos, violins, and 
ukuleles, all Italian and Spanish types. 


»-> 


Nuts 
India 


Shiavax C. Cambatta & Co., Pvt. Ltd. 
(export merchant), Cambatta Bldg., 42 
Queens Road, Bombay 1, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent any quan- 
tity of walnuts in shells or kernels only. 


Oil Paintings 
Belgium 

Cadorama (exporter, importer), 110 
rue des Pasquerettes, Brussels, wishes 
to export direct or through agent oil 


paintings including Dutch Jandscapes, 
farms, mills, and sea. 


Pharmaceuticals 
Netherlands 


Chemical Trading Co.—Firma Geo, 
Zeegers (importer, exporter, wholesaler 
cf heavy chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals), 369-b Rochussenstraat, Rotter- 
dam, wishes to export direct to im- 
porters established in Gulf and Atlantic 
ports of United States except New York 
where it has sufficient outlets unlimited 
quantity of epsom salts U.S.P., crystals. 


Picnic Boxes 
Japan 

S. Tanaka & Co., Ltd. (export mer- 
chant, wholesaler), 19 Toiya-machi, 
Minami Ku, Osaka, wishes to export 
direct 3,000 sets monthly of square 
shaped picnic boxes made of “alumite” 
and consisting of four sections and a 
lid—7'2 inches square and 8 inches 
high. 


Playing Cards 
Belgium 

Cadorama (importer, exporter), 110 
rue des Paquerettes, Brussels 3, wishes 
to export direct or through agent de 
juxe playing cards. 


Investment in ECUADOR 


| 


Australia, 65 cents; Central America, $1.50; Colombia, 65 cents; Cuba, 
$1.25; Indonesia, $1.25; Japan, $1; Mexico, $1.25; Nigeria, $1; Pakistan, 
$1; Paraguay, 65 cents; Peru, $1.25; Philippines, $1; Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, $1.75; Turkey, $1.25; Union of South Africa, 75 
cents; Venezuela, $1.25. 


Sold by Department of Commerce Field Offices and by the Superintendent of Documents, U. §. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Remittance should be made payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Plumbing Supplies 
Italy 

INTRACO—Industrial & Trading Co., 
Ltd. (export merchant), Corso Magenta 
56, Milan, wishes to export direct or 
through agent plumbing supplies in- 
cluding ¢ocks, taps, and faucets. Firm 
has representative in Cleveland and 


New York. 

Precious Stones 

Cambodia 

Mang Thoun Piek (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 9 Vithei Preah 
Bat Trasak Paem, Phnom Penh, wishes 
to export direct cut zircons, 1,000 


monthly, first and second qualities in 
blie and first quality in white; cut 
sapphires, initially 200 carats monthly 


of first, second, and third qualities. 
Seller is willing to forward samples. 
Shotguns 

France 


Societe Industrielle de la Mediter- 
ranee (manufacturer of bicycles, motor 
scooters and shotguns), 23 rue de la 
Turbine, Marseille, 8, wishes to export 
direct or through agent single- and 
double-barrel shotguns; gage 20, 16 and 
12. Description sheet available.* 


Sunglasses 

Japan 

K. Asakura & Co. (manufacturer’s 
agent), 9 Koraibashi 2-chome, Higashi 
Ku, Osaka, wishes to export direct or 
through agent about 20,000 dozen 
monthly of sunglasses with metal cel- 
luloid and wmetal-celluloid combined 
frames—any design style and color 
available upon order. 


Tea, Coffee, Spices 
India 

Shiavax C. Cambata & Co., Pvt. Ltd. 
(export merchant), Cambata Bldg., 42 
Queens Road, Bombay 1, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent any quan- 
tity of tea; coffee; spices, including 
cummin seed, black pepper, turmeric, 
coriander seed; vegetable oilseeds, such 
as peanut and castor. 


Textiles 
India 

Shiavax C. Cambata & Co., Pvt. Ltd. 
(export merchant), Cambata Bldg., 42 
Queens Road, Bombay 1, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent any quan- 


tity of handloom woolen blankets and 
stockinet cloth. 


Twines and Cordages 
India 

Shiavax C. Cambata & Co., Pvt. Ltd. 
(export merchant), Cambata Bldg., 42 
Qlieens Road, Bombay 1, wishes to ex- 
port any quantity of manila, sisal, and 
other repes, twines and cordages. 
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.chloride, for human use, 





Asphalt 
Germany 


LUDOSA Drogen und Lackrohstoffe 
m.b.H. (importing distributor), 38 Deich- 
strasse, Hamburg 11, wishes to purchase 


direct gilsonite asphalt in 60- to 80-ton 
lots. 


Chemicals 
Dominican Republic 


J.M. Hernandez, C. por A. (importer, 
wholesaler, agent, exporter, manufac- 
turer of pharmaceutical products), 28 
Duarte, Santiago, wishes td purchase 
direct glacial acetic acid, 9942% in 
large containers; creolin-type disinfec- 
tants, coefficient %3; and manganese 
Firm wishes 
price quotations. 


Clothing 
Germany 


Jaeger & Mirow (importer, retailer), 
20 Neuer Wall, Hamburg, wishes to pur- 
chase direct lots of about 3,000 orlon 
sweaters for men, women, and children. 


Dental Supplies 
France 


Omnium Dentaire du Sud-Ouest, 
Marius LaForest, (sales agent, retailer, 
wholesaler handling dental supplies, 
laboratory tools, and related articles), 
29 cours de Il'Intendance, Bordeaux, 
Gironde, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for good-quality dental 
supplies and laboratory tools and re- 
lated articles, Firm wishes descriptive 
pamphlets and pricelists, 


Drugs 
Canada 


Dominion Distributors (Canada), Ltd. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agerit, commission merchant), Room 
229, Roy Bidg., Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for drug lines, 


Foodstuffs 
Canada 


Dominion Distributors (Canada), Ltd. 
Aimporting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), Room 
229, Roy Bidg., Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for groceries, fruit juices, fruit 
syrups, and molasses. 


Iran 
Societe DOPAR (importing distribu- 
tor), Serai Rowshan, Ave. Nasser- 


Khosrow, Tehran, wishes to purchase 
direct prepared foods for retail con- 
sumption, particularly health foods. 


Libya 

Mohammed Otman SED _  (import- 
export firm;: retailer imported food- 
stuffs), P. O. Box 910, Tripoli, wishes 
to purchase direct and seeks agency and 
distributorship from U. S. manufac- 


Ceylon Invites Bids 
‘For Trunk Cable 


Bids are invited until June 30 
by the Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Posts, Broadcasting and 
Information, Colombo, for the sup- 
ply and installation of about 17 
miles of trunk cable. 

The cable, tapering from 150 pairs 
to 104 with a 122-pair section in 
between, is to be paper cored, lead 
sheathed, unarmoured but protect- 
ed for laying in concrete ducts. 

Copies of the bid notice are 
available for review at the Embas- 
sy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 8, D. C., or 
they may be obtained from the 
Embassy on payment of $10.51 a 
set, which is not refundable. A copy 
of the bid notice is available on 
loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEP PEP IAII ISI 


turers of canned or preserved food- 
stuffs for resale to petroleum explora- 
tion companies and resident Americans, 


Furniture 
Curacao 


Marchena Moron & Co. N.V., Palais 
Royal (importer, retailer, wholesaler), 
23 Heerenstraat, P. O, Box 13, Willem- 
stad, wishes to purchase and seeks 
agency for good-quality dinette sets 
and small aluminum furniture, for re- 
tail sale, 


Industrial Machinery 
Brazil 


Jamartin—Comercio, Industria e Im- 
portacao, Ltda. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Praca da Repub- 
lica 128, 4°, and., Sao Paulo, wishes to 
purchase direct and/or obtain agency 
for textile machines, particulary those 
with looms that work without shuttles. 


Cuba 


Ariel Fiello Arias (manufacturer, 
wholesaler of automobile mufflers and 
tail pipes; importer of sheet metal), 
P. O. Box No. 857, Santiago de Cuba, 
wishes to purchase direct first-quality 
machinery required to establish a plant 
for the. manufacture of automobile 
mufflers and tail pipes. Firm also wishes 
to purchase sheet metal for the manu- 
facture of mufflers and tail pipes, 


Korea 


Chukbang Salt Co., Ltd, (manufac- 
turer of solar and refined salt), 18-5 
Choonghak-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul, 
wishes to purchase direct salt refinery 
plant equipment, including complete 
system of facilities with electric power 
generator producing 350 kw. over direct 
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plant requirements, for manufacturing 
refined salt and by-products from 20° 
Be brine condensed from sea water. 
Refinery equipment must be capable of 
producing 60,000 M.T. of 99% purity 
refined salt per year. Additional infor- 
mation available.* 


Musical Instruments 
Italy 

T.E.C.A.C.E.C.—Musikalia—del Dr. 
Alfio LEONE (manufacturer, exporter), 
162/164 Via Barriera del Bosco, Catania, 
Sicily, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for stringed instruments. 
Offers for other musical instruments 
are also desired, 


Notions 
Jamaica 


Jamaica Overseas Agencies (commis- 
sion merchant, sales agent), 88 King 
St., Kingston, wishes to purchase direct 
and seeks agency for towels, beltings, 
laces, ball-point pens, and other items. 


Pharmaceuticals 
lran 

Societe DOPAR (importing distribu- 
tor), Serai Rowshan, Ave. Nasser-Khos- 
row, Tehran, wishes to purchase direct 


pharmaceuticals, including patent med- 
icines. 


Rags and Waste 
Germany 

Paul Jackowiak (importing distri- 
butor, agent, broker), 1 Bossdorfer Str., 
Hamburg 20, wishes to purchase direct 
assorted and unsorted woolen, cotton, 
and linen rags, and textile mill scrap 
for paper stock, in lots between 10 and 
100 tons. 


Refrigerators 
Syria 

Sabbagh & Ghoulam (importing dis- 
tributor), P. O. Box 799, Bustan Gul-Ab, 


Aleppo, wishes to purchase direct 
refrigerators. 


Resins 
Germany 

LUDOSA Drogen und Lackrohstoffe 
m.b.H. (importing distributor), 38 
Deichstrasse, Hamburg 11, wishes to 
purchase direct synthetic alkyd, mala- 
mine, phenolic, urea, and maleic resins 
in minimum lots of 200 tons. 


Sports Goods 
Cambodia 

Sau—Sports (importing distributor), 
5 Vithei Viyadhapura, Phnom Penh, 


wishes to purchase direct rackets and 
tenriis balls, Firm wishes catalogs and 
pricelists., 


Tires and Tubes 
Syria 

Sabbagh & Ghoulam (importing dis- 
tributor), P. O. Box 799, Bustan Gul-Ab, 


Aleppo, wishes to purchase direct tires 
and tubes, 
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Tractor Parts, Accessories 
Brazil 


Representacoes e Conta Propria 
Humaita, Ltda. (importing distributor, 
wholesaler, retailer), Av. Casper Libero 
36 s/314, Sao Paulo, wishes to purchase 
direct parts and accessories for tractors, 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Aeronautical Equipment 
Belgium 

Hans Weiss & Fils, S.P.R.L. (agent), 
178 rue de Heembeek, Neder-Over- 
Heembeek, Brussels, is interested in 
representing U. S. manufacturers of 


spare parts and accessories for heli- 
copters, 





Agricultural Machinery 
Italy 


R.A.T.A.R, di G. Veechio & G. Porcu' 
(wholesaler, agent), 63 Via Zia Lisa 
Catania, Sicily, seeks agency for trac- 
tors of from 15 to 120 hp., and other 
agricultural machinery. Firm wishes 
to introduce new U. S. agricultural 
machinery into the Sicilian market. 


Automotive Equipment 
Venezuela 


Galarza—Martorell (importing  dis- 
tributor), Edificio Bautista, Local C, 
Calle Sucre, Chacao, Caracas, seeks 
agency or distribution for automobile 
and truck accessories, 


Bicycles 
Bahrein 


Haji Ali Haji & Sons (importing dis. 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), P. O, 


Box 329, Manama, seeks agency for 
U. S. bicycles and parts, 

Chemicals 

Norway 


Tryggve H. Sejersted (manufacturer's 
agent), Bygdo Alle 125A, Oslo, seeks 
agency for chemicals, 


Southern Rhodesia 


John Beith (Rhod.) (Pvt.), Ltd 
(specialists in mining, and export of 
base minerals), P. O. Box 409, Salis- 
bury, seeks sole agency representation 
for sedium isopropyl xanthate, citrie 
acid, malathion technical, methyl bro- 
mide, and DDT technical. 


Clothing 
Norway 


Lambertsen & Strom (manufacturer's 
agent), 16 Mbollergaten, Oslo, seeks 
agency for blouses, skirts, petticoats 
and sweaters of cotton, synthetic, and 
other materials, 


Construction 


Lebanon 


Kamil 
tractors, 
Kantary 
tion for 


Bassila (general traders, con- 
and Suppliers), Sayegh Bldg,, 
St., Beirut, seeks representa- 
U, S. construction, industrial, 
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fmancial, and real estate companies, 
Contacts are desired with contractors 
for building jobs, bridges, dams, supply- 
ing industrial machinery, and installing 
it on a credit and installment basis, and 
with a company willing to start a hous- 
ing scheme. 


Electrical Appliances 
Italy 


Compagnia Generale Radiofonica (im- 
porting distributor), 1 Piazza Bertarelli, 
Milan, seeks agency for household re- 
frigerators, washing machines, and air 
conditioners. 


‘Venezuela 


Montserrat C.A. (manufacturer’s 
agent), Edificio Halven, Esquina Mon- 
roy, Aptdo. 4474 Este, Caracas, seeks 
agency for household appliances. 


Electronic Equipment 
Venezuela 


SONORAMA—Berta Koenig de 
Rosenblatt (importing distributor, com- 
mission merchant), Edificio Century, 
Avendia Leonardo da Vinci, Colinas de 
Bello Monte, Aptdo. 5510, Caracas, seeks 
agency for equipment and supplies for 
sound installations, Firm is distributor 
of sound equipment, recording appara- 
tus, radio amateur equipment, trans- 
mitters, receivers, etc., and wishes lines 
fitting this program. 


Foodstuffs 

Venezuela 

Diaz, Galban y Compania Agencia 
Latino Americana (manufacturer’s 
agent), Edificio Zingg, Sociedad a 
Traposos, Aptdo. 582, Caracas, seeks 
agency for canned and preserved food- 


stuffs, including canned meat products. 
Gift Articles 
Belgium 

Cadorama (agent), 110 rue des 


Paquerettes, Brussels 3, seeks agency 
from U. S. manufacturers of gift articles 
and advertising media. 

Venezuela 

Montserrat C.A. (manufacturer’s 
agent), Edificio Halven, Esquina Mon- 
roy, Aptdo. 4474 Este, Caracas, seeks 
agency for gift articles. 


Hardware 


Venezuela 

Hernandez Hermanos (importing 
distributor of hardware), Esquina Cruz 
Verde, Calle Real del Valle, Parroquia 
El Valle, Caracas, seeks agency for 
distribution of hardware, 
~Montserrat C.A. (manufacturer’s 
agent), Edificio Halven, Esquina Mon- 
roy, Aptdo. 4474 Este, Caracas, seeks 
agency for hardware, 


Household Goods 


Venezuela 

Hernandez Hermanos (importing dis- 
tributor of hardware), Esquina Cruz 
Verde, Calle Real del Valle, Parroquia 
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El Valle, Caracas, seeks agency for 
distribution of utensils, particularly 
pewter articles, 

Montserrat C.A. (manufacturer's 
agent), Edificio Halven, Esquina Mon- 
roy, Aptdo. 4474 Este, Caracas, seeks 
agency for utensils and equipment, 


Industrial Equipment 
Norway 

Tryggve H. Sejersted (manufacturer’s 
agent), Bygdo Alle 125A, Oslo, seeks 
agency for machinery and equipment 
for chemical and related industries. 


Leather 


Germany 

Krebs K.G, (wholesaler, importer, 
commission merchant handling leather), 
18 Bahnhofstrasse, Offenbach/Main, 
seeks direct agency with one or two 
well known leather manufacturers for 
leather to be uSed in the manufacture 
of shoes, goods, and wearing apparel. 


Office Supplies 


Venezuela 

Agencias Brown (manufacturer’s 
agent), Edificio Monaco, Plaza Altamira, 
Aptdo. 5596 Chacao, Caracas, . seeks 
agency for office and school supplies. 


Pipe, Cast-iron 
Canada 

Lincoln Foundry, Ltd. (manufacturer 
of cast-iron soil pipe and fittings), 65 
St. Paul Cresent, St. Catherines, On- 
tario, seeks exclusive agency from U. S. 
manufacturer for Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island for acid-resistant cast-iron soil 
pipe and fittings, to drain waste from 
hospitals, laboratories, and other places 


where waste may contain corrosive 
acids. 


Plasticizers 


Italy 

Anthony P. Cole & C., s.r.l. (import- 
ing distributor), 25 Via Isocrate, Milan, 
seeks agency for plasticizers, 


Sports Equipment 
Venezuela 

El Pez Vela S.A. (importing distribu- 
tor, commission merchant, manufac- 
turer of launches, plastics, resins, etc.), 
Edificio Don Quijote, la Avenida Boleita, 
Caracas, seeks agency and distribution 
for water sports articles and equipment, 
Textiles 
Belgium 

Catilis .S.P.R.L.—Societe Belge de 
Representation (agent), 30 square de 
l’Aviation, Brussels, seeks repersenta- 


tion from U. S. textile mills for cotton 
and nylon fabrics. 


Toilet Goods 
Italy 

Velca—Vendita e Lavorazione Cos- 
metici Affini (importing distributor), 3 
Via Privata Bergonzoli, Milan, seeks 
agency for toothpaste, nail lacquers, 
and perfumes. 
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Australia ” 


Ray Franklin Williams, representing 
Tip-Top Super Market, 139-141 Oxford 
St., Leederville, is interested in obtain- 
ing technical information on meat in 
supermarkets. Was scheduled to arrive 
April 10 via San Francisco for a 3-week 
visit. U. S. address not given. Itinerary: 
Chicago, New York, Washington, Palm 
Beach: (Fla.), New Orleans, and Los 
Angeles. 


Chile 


Guillermo Helfmann S., representing 
Fabrica de Filtros de Aceite y Petroleo, 
Portugal 1822, Santiago, is interested 
in visiting factories making filters for 
oil and petroleum, and obtaining techni- 
eal information. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive April 15 via Miami for a 30-day 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Chilean Em- 
bassy, 1736 Massachusetts Ave. NW., 
Washington, D. C. Itinerary: Miami, 
Washington (D. C.), San Francisco, and 
New York. 


Egypt 


Onnig G. Alixanian, representing 
Onnig of Cairo (importer, manufacturer 
of jewelry, retailer, exporter), Khan 
Khalil Bazaar, Cairo, is interested in 
selling oriental and pharaonie design 
jewelry in silver and gold, brocades, 
ivory handicraft, leather goods, camel 
saddles, and generally curios and novel- 
ties normally sold at gift shops. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 25 via New York 
for a 3-month visit. 


U. S. address: c/o Hotel Wellington, 
7th Ave. and 55th St., New York, N, Y. 
He will participate at the U. S. World 
Trade Fair, New York, May 7-17; Ore- 
gon Centennial Exposition & Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Portiand, June 10-24; 
and Chicago International Trade Fair, 
Chicago, July 3-18. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Portland, and other cities. 


England 

Douglas R. Gilmore, representing 
Gilmore’s Village Weave, Bere Regis, 
Near Wareham, Dorset, is interested 
in trade inquiries covering the furnish- 
ing trade, and interested in moderate- 
sized firms, possibly specializing in 
high-class’ weaving. Scheduled to arrive 
April 28 via New York for a 3-week 
visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Governor Clinton 
Hotel, 19 W. 3ist St., New York, N. Y. 
He will participate at the U. S. World 
Trade Fair, New York, starting May 8. 
Itinerary: New York and Boston. 


G. H. Marcus, representing Meadway 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Morley House, 
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Regent St., London, W. 1, is interested 
in examining the possibilities of export- 
ing household sundries to the United 
States. Was scheduled to arrive April 
12 via New York for a-2-week visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Statler Hotel, 7th 
Ave. and 33d St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary undecided, 

Finland 

Kaarlo Olavi, representing Rakennus- 
muovi Oy, 7 Aleksanterinkatu, Lahti, is 
interested in import of plastic raw ma- 
terials, and seeks technical information 
on plastics molding. Scheduled to arrive 
April 20 via New York for a 25-day 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Society of the 
Plastics Industry, Inc., 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and Washington. 

Alpo Olavi Penttinen, representing 
A. Ahlstrom Osakeyhtio, Stromfors 
Bruk, Stromfors, is interested in im- 
port of plastic raw materials, and seeks 
technical information on plastics mold- 
ing. Scheduled to arrive April 20 via 
New York for a 25-day visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago 
and Washington. 


France 

Robert Benoist, representing Societe 
Industrielle des Alliages Metalliques, 94, 
rue Jean Bonal, La Garenne-Colombes 
(Seine), is interested in export of tung- 
sten-carbide special collapsible dies, and 
seeks technical information on cold 
drawing methods in nonferrous and 
stee] shaped bars and tubes production. 
Scheduled to arrive April 20 via New 
York for a month’s visit. U. S. address: 
c/o Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 106 Central 
Park S., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, Chicago and Water- 
bury (Conn.). 

Louis Janin, representing Etablisse- 
ments Louis Janin (canner, exporter of 
goose liver—fojies gras in tin cans), 
Hagetmau, Landes, is interested in 
marketing canned foies gras in the 
United States direct or through selling 
agents. Scheduled to arrive on or about 
April 30 via New York for a 3-week 
visit. 

U. S. address: c/o French Section, 
U. S. World Trade Fair, Coliseum, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
vicinity. 

India 


A.M.M. Arunachalan, representing 
Murugappa & Sons, 106 Armenian St., 
Madras 1, Madras State, is interested in 
exportation of mineral ores, and wishes 
to eontact manufacturers of ball, taper, 
and roller bearings who are interested 
in setting up a factory in South India. 
Was scheduled to arrive April 13 via 
San Francisco for a 3-week visit. He 
is visting the United States as a dele- 
gate of the Indian National Committee 
of the International Chambers of Com- 
merce, and will attend the 17th Con- 
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gress to be held in Washington, D. C., 
April 19-25. 

U. S. address: c/o Indian Embassy, 
2107 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Niagara, New York, and Chicago. 

Ar. Adaikappa Chettiar, representing 
self, 8 First Trust Link Road, Madras 
28, Madras State, is interested in ex- 
portation of handloom fabrics, handi- 
crafts, tea, coffee, and curios. He wishes 
to meet importers of these items, and 
manufacturers of fine and heavy chem- 
icals interested in setting up a factory 
in South India. Scheduled to arrive 
April 20 via New York for.a 3-month 
visit. U. S. address: c/o First National 
City Bank of. New York, 55 Wall St., 
New York 50, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Miami, New Orleans, 
Denver, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco, 

A. Nagappan, representing the India 
Leather Corp. (Private) Ltd. (exporter 
of skins and hides), 9 Davidson St., 
Madras 1, Madras State, is interested 
in export of hides and skins, and wishes 
to meet importers of hides and skins 
in the United States. Was scheduled to 
arrive April 15 via Los Angeles for a 
month’s visit. He is visiting the United 
States as a delegate of the Indian Na- 
tional Committee of the International 
Chambers of Commerce, and will attend 
the 17th Congress to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 19-25. 

U. S. address: c/o Indian Embassy, 
2107 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
Memphis, Washington, and New York. 

T. C. Varkey, representing A. V. 
Thomas & Co. Ltd., Alleppey, Kerala 
State, is interested in contacting manu- 
facturers of bolt- and nut-making ma- 
chinery, patent medicines, and _ tea 
packers, and seeks technical informa- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive April 30 via 
New York for a month’s visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o States Marine Isthmian 
Agency, 90 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 

Iran 


Mohamed Ali H. Moin, representing 
Gum Tragacanth Export Co. Ltd, 
Isfahan, is interested in gum tragacanth 
export, and cottonseed oil refining 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive April 
30 via New York for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Mitchel-Beck, 105 
Hudson St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, and possibly 
California. 


Italy 


Dr. Lorenzo Jose Monticelli, repre- 
senting G. Mazzoni, s.p.a., 10/12 Viale 
Trentino, Busto Arsizio, is interested in 
exporting soap-making machines. These 
machines will be exhibited at the Third 
New York World Trade Fair, May 8-19. 
Scheduled to arrive May 1 via New 
York for a 20-day visit. U. S. address: 


— 


¢/o Hotel Edison, 228 W. 47th St., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Netherlands 

Godefridus J. Vissers, 
Vissers’ Wegenbouw & Aannemers. 
bedrijf N.V., 67 Bosscheweg, Drunen 
N.B., is interested in obtaining techni. 
cal information regarding roadbuilding 
methods and roadbuilding machinery, 
Was scheduled to arrive April 4 via 
Houston for a month’s visit. U. §, 
address: c/o Mr. L. Elshout, 703 Drew 
Lane, Minden, La. Itinerary: Minden 
(La.), Chicago, and New York. 


representing 





NEW TRADE LIST 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion has published the following new 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by firms dom- 
iciled in the United States from this 
Division and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$2 a list for each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced by 
a brief review of basic trade and in- 
dustry data collected in making the 
compilations. 

American Fiyms, Subsidiaries, and Affi- 
iates—Algeria, March 1959. 

American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Affil- 
iates—Cuba, February 1959. 

American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Affil- 
jates—Libya, March 1959. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Ceylon, March 
1959. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, 
and Manufacturers—Haiti, March 
1959. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Manu- 
facturers and Ex porters—Chile, 

March 1959. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Honduras, March 1959. 
Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Israel, March 

1959. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—Philippines, 
March 1959. 

Giass and Glassware Importers and 
Dealers—Iraq, March 1959. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Denmark, 
March 1959. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Surinam, 
March 1959, 

Meat packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Colombia, March 1959. 

Meat packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Indonesia, March 1959. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Importers, 
Dealers and Manufacturers—tIran, 
March 1959. 

State Trading Companies—Rumania, 
March 1959. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers 
—Cuba, March 1959. 
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Western Europe 


U. S. exports to continental Western Europe, after reaching record 
levels in 1957, declined substantially in 1958, while imports from that 
area showed a slight increase. As a result the deficit in European trade 
with the United States was considerably reduced. 

The drop in U. S. exports to Western Europe, which was greater 
than the decline in overall U. S. exports, reflected the general leveling 
off of European economic activity following the 1954-57 boom. Europe’s 
rather mild 1958 recession, unlike the short U. S. recession of late 1957 
and early 1958, was more a leveling off of economic activity rather than 
an absolute drop in industrial production. Even the mild recession ap- 
peared to be ending at the close of the year, and prospects are for a 
continuation of economic activity at about present levels throughout 


the first half of 1959. 


Commodity Trade Fluctuates 


U. S. exports to continental Western 
Europe dropped 23 percent in 1958, and 
accounted for 20 percent of total U. S. 
exports, compared with 22 percent in 
1957. U. S. imports from the area, which 
constituted 18 percent of total imports 
in 1957, increased by 5 percent to make 
up 19 percent of total imports. 

Almost all commodity group exports 
to Western Europe showed declines, ex- 
cept chemicals, fruits and vegetables, 
tobacco, and copper, the largest declines 
being in fuels and iron and steel mill 
products, Other substantial drops were 
recorded for raw cotton, foodstuffs, fats 
and oils, textiles, and aircraft. 

The commodity composition of U. S. 
imports from Western Europe in the 
first half of 1958 showed. significant 
changes from the 1957 pattern, large 
drops appearing in such industrial raw 
materials as iron and steel, ferroalloys, 
and nonferrous ores and metals. These 
declines were counterbalanced by a 
large increase in imports of automo- 
biles, while imports of agricultural and 
consumer goods held steady. By the end 
of the year, however, overall imports 
closely ‘resembled the 1957 pattern ex- 
cept for. ferroalloys, which remained 
depressed, and automobiles, which main- 
tained the large increase noted earlier 
in the year. 


Trade Reflects Recession 


U, 8. exports to Western Europe in 
1958 were greatly influenced by the 
general slackening in overall European 
economic activity, and also by changes 
in European inventories. Following the 
Suez. crisis, Eurape had added sub- 
stantially to its inventories of fuels and 
raw materials in anticipation of possible 
shortages and price increases. Pur- 
chases for inventory in 1957, which con- 
tributed greatly to the record level of 
U. S&S. exports to the area that year, 
were responsible for some part of the 
drop in exports in 1958, when European 
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inventories were drawn down and im- 
ports of some basic commodities were 
held below consumption levels. 

U. S. imports from Western Europe 
in the first half of 1958 clearly showed 
the effects of declining of U. S. industri- 
al activity by barely maintaining the 
level of imports in the comparable 1957 


period. Then, as U. S. industrial activ- 


ity. recovered, in the second half of the 
year imports moved upward again to 
record a modest overall increase for the 
year, Import. trends* also reflected 
changes in consumer preferences. 


Monetary Controls Eased 

Accompanying the shrinking Europe- 
an trade deficit with the United States 
in 1958 was a substantial flow of gold 
and dollars into Europe, adding to its 
reserves and resulting in a marked im- 
provement in its payments position. 
This development was shared by nearly 
all European countries. The ending of 
currency speculation in late 1957 also 
contributed to the improvement .in 
reserves. 


These developments in turn helped 
spark the general West European move 
in late 1958 toward nonresident cur- 
rency convertibility of sterling and 
other important European currencies. 
Simultaneously with the convertibility 
move came the replacement of the 
European Payments Union with the 
European Monetary Agreement, through 
which trade balances are settled in 
most cases 100 percent in gold or 
dollars, eliminating the 25 percent 
automatic credit facilities available in 
EPU. 


Together, the convertibility move and 
the establishment of EMA greatly 
reduce the financial reasons for less 
favorable treatment of dollar imports 
than of imports from other currency 
areas. A number of European countries 
have moved to ease their restrictions on 
dollar imports, and further progress is 
anticipated this year, 
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The Common Market Treaty, signed 
in March 1956 by Western Germany, 
France, Italy, and the Benelux coun. 
tries, went into effect on January 1, 
1958, and the first prescribed actions 
affecting customs duties and import 
quotas became effective on January 1 
of this year. Those measures are ex- 
pected to have only a minor impact on 
trade volume and patterns, but increas- 
ingly important actions will be taken 
by the Common Market in the future. 
No further tariff reductions are sched- 
uled for 1959. 


Discussions in 1958 aimed at linking 
Common Market countries with other 
West European countries in a wider 
free trade area bogged down in sub- 
stantial disagreement. Although dis- 
cussions are continuing this year, the 
clear outlines of a solution are not yet 
in sight, 


U. S. private investment in Western 
Europe continued high in 1957, equal 
to 6 percent of total new U. S. foreign 
investment. While 1958 data are not 
yet available, the flow is believed to be 
increasing in expectation that oppor- 
tunities for investment will be created 
by the Common Market. The recent 
currency convertibility moves also have 
contributed to Western Europe's at- 


tractiveness for U. S. private invest- 
ment, 


Some Increase in Trade Likely 


Although the 1958 recession has 
ended, there are as yet no clear signs 
that Europe will soon achieve the high 
rates of economic growth experienced 
during the 1953-57 boom, Its current 
financial strength, freer convertibility 
of European currencies, generally sta- 
bilized economic activity, and antici- 
pated easing of restrictions on dollar 
imports are, however, likely to lead to 
a moderate increase in purchases from 
the United States. - 


Western Europe’s exports to the 
United States also will probably in- 
crease moderately in 1959 as U. S. 
economic activity picks up further. 

Inasmuch as both exports and im- 
ports in U. S.-West European trade are 
expected to increase moderately, pay- 
ments problems growing out of this 
trade are not anticipated, and European 
gold and dollar reserves should. con- 
tinue to increase, though probably at a 
slower rate than in 1958, 


Austria 


The Austrian economy continued to 
grow in 1958, but at a somewhat slower 
pace than in 1957. A genera] decline 
in Austria’s foreign trade increased its 
total trade deficit and proved to be the 
dominant factor in retarding its rate 
of growth. While imports from the 
United States fell heavily, particularly 
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grain, coal, oil, and fats, exports to the 
United States rose sharply. 


Offsetting the trade deficit were 
record revenues from tourism and a 
high level of capital inflow that raised 
gold and foreign exchange reserves by 
32 percent and provided the rationale 
for Austria to take part in the Euro- 
pean move to nonresident convertibility 
at the end of the year. Continued ex- 
pansion is expected for 1959. 


Improvement in Second Half 


The decline in Austria’s foreign trade 
which was most significant in the first 
half of 1958 improved in the second 
half to the extent that the quantity of 
exports and imports almost reached the 
level of the preceding year. The in- 
creased volume of trade in the latter 
half of 1958 was due in part to in- 
creased shipments of lumber and im- 
ports of coal, raw materials, and basic 
products for industry. 

Although the volume of trade largely 
regained 1957 levels, the values of im- 
ports and exports did not recover, be- 
cause of reduced raw-material prices 
and increased competition in world 
markets. Total imports in 1958 were 
valued at 27,875 million schillings and 
exports at 23,863 million  schillings, 
amounting to reductions of 5 and 6.2 
percent, respectively, in the values at- 
tained in 1957 (26 schillings=US$1.). 

The decline in Austria’s imports 
especially affected the United States, 
which provided Austria with 21.3 per- 
cent less imports in 1958 in terms of 
value than in 1957. The value of im- 
ports fell to $108,365,000 in 1958 from 
$140,726,000 in 1957. Fulfilling require- 
ments under bilateral trade agreements, 
especially with the Soviet Union and 
other bloc countries, has been held as 
primarily responsible for this loss in 
trade. 


Exports to U. S. Rise 


In contrast to the drop in imports, 
exports to the United States accelerated, 
reaching levels 4 percent greater in the 
first half of 1958, 32 percent higher in 
the second half, and 18 percent greater 
for the entire year than levels estab- 
lished in like periods in the preceding 
year. Marked by the expansion were 
exports of aluminum, rayon staple fiber, 
and magnesite. . 

Tourism, which provided $167 million 
in receipts, rose 14 percent over 1957 
and exceeded the trade deficit by $13 
million. Also adding to reserves were 
14 bond issues, floated on terms of 7 
percent interest and 15-20 year periods, 
Which raised almost $118 million as 
compared with $58.8 million in 1957, 

With its gold and foreign exchange 
reserves at $660 million on December 
31, 1958, as against $499 million 1 year 
previously, Austria joined the European 
move to nonresident convertibility at 
the end of the year. Subsequently the 
Austrian National Bank announced 
changes in its exchange controls to 
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conform to the new status of converti- 
bility. Particularly significant was the 
freeing of liberalized commodities from 
the United States and Canada from ex- 
change-control licensing and placing 
them on the same basis as liberalized 
commo¢sties from the European Mone- 
tary Agreement countries. 


GNP Growth Rate Falls 


* While reserves grew, industry reduced 

its output, inventories were cut back, 
and coupled with the decline in foreign 
trade, the rate of growth of the gross 
national product fell from 5.5 percent 
in 1957 to 3 percent in 1958. 


These developments seriously affected 
employment. Although employment was 
slightly higher in 1958 than 1957 (about 
1 percent), over the year unemployment 
averaged nearly 10 percentgmore than 
in 1957 and amounted to 5.3 percent 
of the labor force. At the end of 
December, unemployment reached 175,- 
000 persons, compared with 115,000 a 
year earlier, and attained the highest 
level since 1955. During January 1959, 
unemployment worsened further and 
reached a level of some 227,000 un- 
employed, 9 percent higher than a year 
earlier. 

Prospects for an improvement in 
trade and consequently employment are 
fair. Domestic demand should remain 
strong with continuing increases in 
public and private consumption and in- 
vestment activity, according to the 
Austrian Institute of Economic Re- 
search. Even if private investments 
and exports remain stagnant nominal 
income is expected to increase by 3 
percent over 1958 levels. Under favor- 
able circumstances and on the basis 
of production reserves in the economy, 
the Institute judges that real growth in 
1959 should be about 4 percent. 


Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


The Belgian economy in 1958, al- 
though maintaining its basic soundness, 
was characterized by a mild but definite 
recession. Belgium nevertheless felt the 
downturn more.than neighboring coun- 
tries. 

The Government budget deficit 
mounted to unexpected levels. 


Following an alltime high in 1957, 
Belgium-Luxembourg trade showed def- 
inite effects of the downturn. Trade 
with the United States suffered a severe 
setback, 


Coal Industry Hardest Hit 


Similarly investment in Belgian in- 
dustry, both domestic and foreign, fell 
below that of recent years, despite an 
increasing number of U. S. investments. 


on 


The setback in output in 1958 was the 
first break in the consistent industrial 
growth in Belgium since 1952 and rep- 
resents a loss of about one-third of pro- 
duction gains since that year. 

The coal industry continued to be the 
hardest hit sector of the economy. De- 
spite the lowest production in 10 years, 
amounting to 27.1 million tons, coal 
stocks rose to 6.9 million tons at the 
end of the year, an increase of 2 million 
above the midyear total. 


Other sectors of industry generally 
fared better, and in the last quarter 
many branches showed some improve- 
ment. Metal manufactures were only 
slightly off 1957 levels, textiles showed 
a spurt in the fourth quarter following 
a very low summer period, the petrole- 
um industry was at a record high, steel 
was only slightly down, and electricity 
production remained at above the same 
level as the year before. 


The Brussels Fair, which registered 
41.4 million turnstile admissions during 
its 6-months run, brought considerable 
foreign exchange into Belgium. Rela- 
tively high interest rates caused a fur- 
ther large inflow of foreign capital, 
which greatly increased Belgium's re- 
serves of gold and convertible foreign 
exchange. The money market, particu- 
larly in the second half of the year, was 
extremely liquid and the Treasury em- 
ployed the liquidity to better its finan- 
cial position. 
Trade More Balanced 


Foreign trade was more nearly in 
balance than usual, as a result of re- 
duced imports and favorable terms of 
trade most of the year. 

Belgium-Luxembourg imports in the 
last 6 months had a value of $1.55 bil- 
lion, the same as for the first half year 
but 7.2 percent below the second half 
of 1957. The import decline was due to 
a large extent to a drawing down of raw 
material stocks. 

Exports in the second half year de- 
creased slightly to $1.50 billion; 2 per- 
cent below those of both the first half 
of 1958 and the last 6 months of 1957. 

United States trade with BLEU in the 
first half of the year was 22.1 percent 
below that of the similar 1957 period, 
whereas in the second half it was off 
only 0.5 percent. An upturn in the lat- 
ter part of the year kept the trend 
from going lower. 

Exports from the United States to 
BLEU in the last 6 months were valued 
at $154.5 million, a decline of 16.7 per- 
cent from the last half of 1957 and 8.7 
percent from the first half of 1958. 

U. S. imports from BLEU in the last 
half year totaled $151.3 million, an in- 
crease of 24.2 percent above those of the 
similar period of 1957 and 21.3 percent 
over the first half of 1958. This rise was 
due partly to an increase in imports of 
steel mill products, which showed a 14 
percent increase in the first 10 months. 

Investment in industry in 1958, par- 
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ticularly domestic investment, did not 
keep pace with the needs of the Belgian 
economy and geographically was not 
well distributed. Some industries, par- 
ticularly steel, took advantage of the 
liquid capital market to obtain devel- 
opment funds. Interest of U. S. firms in 
investment in Belgium continued to 
grow. New U. S. firms establishing 
branches or concluding licensing ar- 
rangements in Belgium were ‘double 
those of 1957, the previous record-high 
year. 


Denmark 


The Danish economy was in a more 
advantageous position at the end of 
1958 than a year earlier, and if inter- 
national conditions do not become un- 
favorable the outlook for expansion this 
year is good. The Danish economy: is 
sensitive to economic developments in 
other countries. Lacking the major basic 
raw materials, Demark immediately and 
very strongly feels raw material price 
fluctuations abroad. 

Foreign exchange earnings improved 
during the year and accumulated ex- 
change reserves were unprecedented. 

Denmark's balance of trade improved 
substantially; the import surplus aggre- 
gated $95 million, compared with $197.8 
million in 1957. ° 

Exports to the United States increased~ 
substantially over 1957, while imports’ 
from the United States continued a de- 
cline begun last year. 

In January and February of this year 
Demark increased its liberalization ‘of 
dollar imporjs to 88 percent based on 
imports). 


Earnings From Tourism Set Record 


Foreign exchange earnings from tour- 
ism set a new record in 1958 with an 
increase of $10 million over. earnings of 
the year before. 

Revenue from export of agricultural 
products, including canned milk and 
meat, is estimated at $696 million, up 
$29 million from 1957. 

Earnings from industrial exports also 
contributed their share to the Danish 
balance-of-payments surplus. 

Registered net earnings of foreign ex- 
change for the year reflected declines 
in prices of imported raw materials and 
semimanufactures and in amounts im- 
ported. 


Import Surplus Down 


Danish imports fell to a value of $1,- 
342 million from $1,355 million in 1957, 
while exports rose to $1,246 million, 
compared with $1,157 million the year 
before. The import decline was due in 
part to inventory reductions. 

Imports from the United States de- 
clined throughout all of 1957 and in the 
first 6 months of 1958. In the last half 
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year, however, imports showed a sub- 
stantial increase, exceeding those of the 
last 6 months of 1957 by $1,675,000. 
Imports from the United States for the 
whole of 1958 amounted to $122,055,000, 
or 9 percent of total Danish imports. 

Exports to the United States and its 
Armed Forces in Germany ihcreased 
substantially in 1957 and in the first 6 
months of 1958. For the full year 1958 
they amounted to $114,584,000, up from 
$95,972,000 in 1957. 


Industry Steady 


Danish industrial output in 1958 re- 
mained about the same as the year be- 
fore, with a eomposite index of 109 
(1955= 100). Output was 1 to 3 percent 
lower month by month in the first half 
of the year than in the similar period 


. of 1957, but activity began to improve 


in August, and in the second half output 
was 3.2 percent greater than in the cor- 
responding 1957 period. 

Agricultural production improved, but 
farm income declined, primarily because 
of lower prices. Crop: output totaled 
139.1 million crop units, or 0.4 million 
units more than in 1957. Livestock prod- 
ucts are estimated to have exceeded 
those of the. preceding year by 1 or 2 
percent. Prices of farm products are 
estimated to have dropped 5 to 6 per- 
cent during the year. 

A subject of great moment to Danish 
farmers is the effect the European Com- 
mon Market may have on export of 
Danish agricultural products. 


Finland 


The recession in Finland which began 
in late 1957 deépened in 1958. Every 
sector of the economy was affected to 
a greater or lesser extent. Unemploy- 
ment remained a_ pressing problem. 
Slack world demand for forest products 
precluded capacity operations in the 
lumber, pulp, and paper industries. 

Investment activity, occasioned by 
availability of loans and expanded credit 
facilities, increased toward the end of 
the year. This gave hope for revival 
in economic activity and an increase in 
employment opportunities. 

Foreign trade, though somewhat less 
in volume compared with 1957, was 
relatively satisfactory and _ Finland’s 
balance of payments position improved 
substantially. 


Exchange Holdings Increase 


Preliminary data on Finland’s foreign 
trade for 1958 show exports of 246 bil- 
lion Finnish marks, or US$768.8 million, 
f. o. b. (converted at the official ex- 
change rate for 1958: 320 Fininsh 
marks=US$1) and imports of 233 bil- 
lion Finnish marks, or US$728.1 billion 
c. i. f., for an export balance of approxi- 
mately 13 billion Finnish marks. It is 
estimated that when invisibles are cal- 
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culated Finland’s exchange gain for the 
year will be between 20-25 billion Fin. 
nish marks (US$62.5-US$78_ million), 
This compares with an exchange deficit 
of about 2 billion Finnish marks (US$62 
million) for 1957. 


However, a.sizable portion of the ip. 
crease in foreign exchange holdings jg 
made up of nontransferable and Soviet 
bloc currencies. These nontransferable 
currencies increased. by 12 billion Fin. 
nish marks (US$37.5 million) as com- 
pared with 9.5 billion Finnish marks 
(US$29.7 million) for transferrable cur. 
rencies. At year end Finland's foreign 
exchange holdings stood at 55.4 billion 
Finnish marks _ (US$173.1 million), 


which is sufficient for roughly ‘2-3 
months’ imports at current levels. 
Finish imports (c: i. f.) from. the 


United States totaled US$39 million in 
1958, as compared with US$49.8 million 
in 1957, which represents a 21.5-percent 
drop from the earlier level. Finnish ex- 
ports (f. o. b.) to the United States at 
US$35.5 were 15.3. percent below the 
1957 figure of US$41.9 million. (Import 
and export value for 1957 converted 
from official Finnish trade statistics at 
the average exchange. rate of 256 Fin- 
nish marks=US$1). 


U.S. Maintains Position 


Despite the decline in trade between 
the United States and Finland, the 
United States in 1958 was the fifth 
largest supplier of goods to Finland and 
also the fifth largest market for Fin- 
nish exports, maintaining the same rela- 
tive position as a year earlier, 

U. S. exports and imports from Fin- 
land accounted for less than one-half 
of 1 percent of total U. S. exports and 
imports, respectively. The principal 
items imported into Finland from the 
United States during the first 11 months 
of 1958 were machinery and equipment 
(US$8.9 million), motor vehicles, except 
passenger cars (US$3.4 million), cereals 
(US$3.7 million), cotton (US$2.8 mil- 
lion), mineral fuels (US$2.3 million), 
tobacco (US$2 million), and passenger 
cars (US$0.9 million). 

U. S. imports from Finland changed 
but slightly in composition from 1957. 
The leading items (f. o. b.) -were card- 
board and paper (US$18.5 million), 


chemical pulp (US$6.6 million), wood 
and wood articles (US$2.6 million), furs 
(US$1.1 million), watercraft (US$05 
million), and dairy products (US$05 
million). 

Loans Released From Fund 3 


To stimulate the economy and allevi- 
ate the pressing unemployment problem, 
the Finnish Government in 1958 released 
loans from an export levy investment 
fund. These loans were granted pri- 
marily to wood and paper industries, 
where it was felt that increased invest- 
ments would most effectively combat 
unemployment and at the same time 
utilize the country’s resources most ef- 

(Continued on page 8-30) 
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France 


The most important economie¢ and 
financial developments in France in 
1958 were a fairly substantial improve- 
ment in the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion, a sizable reduction in the trade 
deficit, partial liberalization of imports, 
and relative price stability. 

French industry showed signs of both 
strength and weakness during the year. 
Although on the whole the pace of indus- 
trial expansion slowed down somewhat 
from the preceding year, a number of 
pasic industrial sectors, particularly coa!, 
electric-power production, and automo- 
bile manufacture, registered consider- 
able gains in reaching high production. 
records. A few industries, such as tex- 
tiles, electrical household equipment, 
and motorcycles, experienced a reces- 
sion. The industrial production index 
was 155, representing a 5.4-percent in- 
crease over 1957 (1952=100). By and 
large, prices remained fairly stable and 
unemployment was insignificant in 1958. 


Trade Deficit Lessened 


Although still unfavorable, the French 
foreign trade balance for 1958 showed 
remarkable improvement over the pre- 
ceding year. French imports from for- 
eign countries amounted to $4,060 mil- 
lion, and exports to foreign destinations 
totaled $3,204 million, leaving a deficit 
of $856 million, compared with $1,382 
million in 1957. An important step in 
removing import restrictions was taken 
by the French Government in Decem- 
ber when it liberalized 90 percent of 
French imports from Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation coun- 
tries (based on 1948 trade). 


The gap in Franco-U.S. trade showed 
a continuous narrowing. Imports from 
the United States showed a _ steady 
downward trend, decreasing from $826 
million in 1957 to $563 million, while 
exports rose substantially to $301 mil- 
lion, compared with $244 million the 
year before. The expansion in exports 
to the United States is related princi- 
pally to large sales of French automo- 
biles on the American market. 

France in December freed from re- 
striction about 56 percent of imports 
from the United States and Canada. 
(based on 1953 trade). The dollar liber- 
alized list comprises mostly raw mate- 


rials and semifinished products, and 
some machinery and manufactured 
goods are included. In addition, the 


French Government 
import quotas for a 
products, including 
bourbon whisky. 


increased annual 
number of U. S. 
automobiles and 


Payments Position Improved 

France's balance-of-payments position 
showed a significant amelioration in 
1958. The deficit on current account is 
estimated at about $500 million, a siz- 
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able reduction from $1.4 billion for the 
preceding year. 

Financial reforms enacted in Decem- 
ber 1958 included revaluation of the 
franc. The new exchange rate was set 
at 493.70 francs to the U. S. dollar, rep- 
resenting a devalution of about 17 per- 
cent. Between October 1957 and De- 
cember 1958 the de facto exchange rate 
of the French franc was 420 francs to 
the dollar. Principal objectives of the 
devaluation were to reduce prices of 
French goods in terms of foreign cur- 
rencies and to make foreign goods more 
expensive in terms of French francs. 

The French Government also estab- 
Jished a sweeping economic program in 
December, -which included, in addition 
to devaluation of the franc, creation of 
a new monetary unit, partial converti- 
bility of the franc, elimination of a large 
assortment of price and export subsi- 
dies, and higher taxation rates. 

In the commercial policy field, the 
French Government met obligations 
called for under the Rome Treaty by 
reducing by 10 percent, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, tariffs on goods imported 
from Common Market countries and in- 
creasing import quotas for those coun- 
tries. In addition, France extended to 
all countries with most-favored-nation 
rights, including the United States, a 
10-percent duty reduction on all non- 
agricultural products for which the re- 
duction would not result in a rate lower 
than the ultimate unified Common Mar- 
ket tariff rate. 


Germany 


The Federal German economy con- 
tinued its expansion in 1958, although 
at a considerably slower rate than in 
past years. Exports increased moder- 
ately while imports dropped slightly, 
resulting in an even larger trade surplus 
than in 1957. Imports from the United 
States dropped sharply, owing to cur- 
tailed imports of U. S. coal, while 
exports to the United States rose 
modestly. 

Gold and foreign exchange holdings 
rose to new record levels and, at the 
end of the year, Germany joined in the 
general European move to nonresident 
convertibility. Prospects are for further 
economic expansion at reduced growth 
rates. 


Imports From U.S. Down 


The Federal Republic of Germany (in- 
cluding West Berlin) imported goods 
from the United States in 1958 totaling 
$999 million, a drop of 25.5 percent from 
the 1957 figure of $1,341 million, and 
representing approximately 6.3 percent 
of total U. S. exports. Exports of goods 
to the United States totaled $630 mil- 
lion, an increase of 6 percent over ex- 
ports of $594 million-in 1957, and rep- 





resenting approximately 4.8 percent of 
total U. S. imports. The drop in imports 
from the United States was due prin- 
cipally to curtailed imports of United 
States coal owing to the record accumu- 
lation of stockpiles of domestically 
mined coal. 

German imports from the United 
States in 1959 are expected to main- 
tain or moderately exceed the levels 
reached in most commodity sectors in 
1958, with the exception of coal where 
less than half the level of 1958 imports 
is anticipated. 


Total German imports in 1958 dropped 
slightly, by 1.8 percent, to $7.4 billion. 
Total exports at the same time rose by 
2.7 percent to $8.8 billion, resulting in 
a trade surplus of over $1.4 billion. At 
the end of 1958, Central Bank gold and 
foreign exchange reserves had reached 
the equivalent of $6.2 billion, with re- 
serves in gold and hard currencies 
alone amounting to $4.5 billion. 


GNP Expands by 2.8 Percent 


The gross national product in 1958, 
adjusted for price increases, expanded 
over the preceding year by 2.8 percent, 
as compared with growth rates of 5 
percent in 1957 and 6.4 percent in 1956. 
The overall gain is attributable both 
to a further rise in the working force 
and to improved labor efficiency. How- 
ever, total employment again expanded 
less than in the preceding year and 
the net domestic product per employee 
rose by only 1.3 percent in 1958 as 
compared with 2.4 percent in 1957. The 
principal general economic problem re- 
mains in the persistent foreign trade 
and payments surpluses which continue 
to inspire widespread demands for cor- 
rection. 


On January 11, 1958, the percentage 
of German dollar liberalization was 
raised from 93 to 95. Subsequent minor 
additions to the “free list” were made 
in November 1958 and in January 1959. 
Germany is expected to take action 
during 1959 to bring remaining import 
restrictions into line with GATT pro- 
visions. 

The principal current problem in 
United States-German trade relations 
originates in the mounting stockpiles of 
German domestically mined coal, which 
sparked a series of restrictive actions 
affecting coal imports. These culmi- 
nated in the establishment of a duty- 
free coal import quota of 5 million tons 
for 1959, of which the U. S. share is 
4.4 million tons, with over-quota im- 
ports subject to an import duty of 
$4.76 per ton. 


Prospects are for continued further 
expansion of the German economy, al-— 
though at reduced growth rates. Em- 
ployment will probably continue to ex- 
pand but labor reserves are practically 
exhausted. Both private consumption 
and public spending should continue to 
increase and trade surpluses are likely 
to continue through the year, 
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Italy 


The Italian economy in the last half 
of 1958 finished marking time and be- 
gan to show definite recovery trends, 
with good growth prospects indicated 
for 1959. Imports of U. S. goods declined 
further; but exports to the United 
States rose. 


The boost in Italian gold and foreign 
exchange holdings by $835 million in 
1958 was considered a_ spectacular 
achievement for Italy. Foreign invest- 
ment in Italy, particularly from the 
United States, gathered considerable 
momentum, spurred by the advent of 
the Common Market. 

The decline in the growth rate of in- 
dustrial production which began in late 
1957 continued into 1958 and began to 
show overall improvement only in the 
last months of the year. Most sectors 
of activity showed production increases. 
This, coupled with an evident reduc- 
tion of stocks which had reached high 
levels earlier in the year, gave further 
indication that industrial activity can be 
éxpected to grow at increased rates 
in 1959. 


U.S. Exports Down, Imports Up 


U. S. exports to Italy amounted to 
$226.7 million in the last 6 months of 
the year, a drop of 14.7 percent com- 
pared with first-half shipments valued 
at $266 million. U. S. imports from 
Italy in the period totaled $158.3 mil- 
lion, up from $117.7 million in the be- 
ginning half of the year. Greatly 
stepped-up automobile shipments (1958: 
30,409 units; 1957: 9,983 units) keynoted 
the expansion of Italian sales to the 
United States. The drop in U. S. export 
values is attributed mainly to a decline 
in raw materials prices and in ocean 
freight rates. 


Italian exports to the OEEC countries 
decreased by 5.5 percent, with imports 
off 7.6 percent, as against the preceding 
year. Trade with Common Market 
countries was also at reduced levels 
with exports down about 4.6 percent 
and imports off 12.9 percent. The trade 
deficit with the sterling area was cut 
to 0.2 billion lire ($320,000) on an ex- 
port boost. of 8.5 percent with an import 
drop of 11.9 percent. 

High foreign investment, payments 
for services and emigrant remittances, 
plus the sharp cut in the trade deficit, 
combined to give Italy what may be 
the most favorable payments surplus in 
its history. 

. Preliminary data for 1958 show gold 
and. net official foreign exchange hold- 
ings increasing by about $835 million, 
bringing total official reserves to ap- 
proximately $2.2 billion. These surpluses 
combined with the economy’s slowdown 
to make for extremely high liquidity 
in the money market. Italy is expected 
to be able to continue to boost its re- 
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serves in 1959, although at somewhat 
reduced levels. 


Foreign Investment Increases 


The desire of non-Common Market 
business firms to. participate in some 
form within the Community has led to 
significant increases in foreign invest- 
ment in Italy. Investment valued at 
$174 million flowed into the country in 
1958, as against $81.9 million in 1957, 
according to Italian Foreign Exchange 
office figures. About $33.8 million of 
the 1958 total was U. S. funds. ‘Other 
countries ‘with significant 1958 invest- 
ments in Italy are (millions of U.'S. 


dollars): Switzerland, 30.7; United 
Kingdom, 16.7; . Liechtenstein, 10.8; 
France, 6.7; Belgium, 6.6; and West 
Germany, 6.5. 


Total U. S. investment authorized un- 


der Italy’s investment law, according to ~ 


the latest accounting period (March 8, 
1956 te November 30, 1958), amounts to 
$79.6 million. The petroleum industry 
is the leading sector of U. S. investment 
interests, with $26.8 million. Other U. S. 
investment, broken down by sector, (in 
millions of dollars) is as follows: Chem- 
ical-pharmaceutical, 25.4; metallurgical- 
mechanical, 8.4; building construction, 
1.6; ocean transport, 6.4; various, 10.3. 


Netherlands 


The Netherlands economy picked up 
in the second half of 1958, following the 
mild downturn which began near the 
middle of 1957 and lasted into the 
following spring. Of particular signifi- 
cance was the further reduction of the 


Netherlands import surplus, in the face 
of a rising level of economic activity. 
The investment climate remained favor- 
able. 


Gross national product for the full 
year exceeded $9.4 billion, a gain of 2.5 
percent from the 1957 level. Allowing 
for price increases, the gain was about 
1 percent. Most of this rise occurred in 
the second half of 1958 as the recovery 
in industrial production gained momen- 
tum. Also, the harvest was slightly 
larger than the year before. 

Imports for the second half of 1958 
fell to $1,851 million, 20 percent below 
the level for the like period of 1957. 
On the other hand, exports rose 4 per- 
cent to $1,683 million, Thus, the ratio 
of exports to imports rose to 91 per- 
cent from 70 percent in the last half 
of 1957. 


Foreign Exchange Holdings Up 

The Netherlands Bank’s holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange climbed to 
$1,493 million at the end of 1958, up 
from $1,295 for 6 months earlier and 
$1,056 on December 31, 1957. This re- 
flected the improvement in the balance 
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of payments caused mainly by the re. 
duction of the import surplus. 


U. S. exports to the Netherlands jy 
the second half of 1958 dipped to $2415 
million, a little more than 2 percent 
below those for the corresponding periog 
of 1957. Principal items responsible for | 
this decrease included petroleum ang. 
petroleum products, coal, cotton, and | 
machinery. Lower raw materials Prices 
contributed importantly to the genera 
decline. 

On the other hand, VU. S. imports 
from the Netherlands rose to $1043 
million, more than 11 percent above the 
second half of 1957. Spearheading the 
advance were meat products (largely 
canned hams), cocoa products, ma 
chinery, and various other metal mam 
factures. 





The upturn in the Netherlands| 


economy is expected to continue during 
1959. Netherlands imports will probably 
increase over 1958. Imports from ‘the 
United States should participate in the 
general rise. It seems unlikely, how- 
ever, that they will recover soon to the 





level of 1957, when the Netherlands was 


compelled to obtain most of its petro- | 


leum needs from this country rather 
than from traditional sources in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Moreover, _ the 


heavy surplus of coal now existing in 
Western Europe may take some time 
to be worked off, thus continuing to 
depress the market for U. S. coal there. 

Recent trends indicate that 1959 will 
see further gains in Netherlands ex- 
ports, including shipments to the United 
States. 


The influx of new U. S. private invest- 
ments continued during the second half 


of 1958. In addition, several U. S. sub- 
sidiaries already located in the Nether- 
lands expanded their operations there. 
The influx of U. S. and other private 
foreign investment is expected to con- 
tinue, encouraged by the favorable 
policies of the Netherlands Government 
and attracted by the longer term pro 
pects of the Netherlands economy and 
the Common Market. 


Norway 


Norway continued to feel the effects 
of the recession on world markets in 
the second half of 1958. Among. the 
factors cited as contributing to Nor- 
way’s economic setback in 1958 are a 
sharp drop in ocean freight earnings, a 
reduction in stockpiling activity, the 
failure of the Norwegian herring fish- 
eries, tighter domestic financial _poli- 
cies, and the introduction of the with- 
holding tax. 

Gross national product, which in 4 
previous years had increased on an av- 
erage 3.5-4 percent annually, dropped 1 
percent below that of 1957. The current 
balance of payments with foreign coun- 
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tries showed a deficit of $182 million in 
1958, as compared with a surplus of 
$21 million in 1957. 


Foreign Trade Falls 


Foreign trade fell below 1957 levels 
except ship imports which rose sharply. 
Commodity exports totaled $718.7 mil- 
lion and imports amounted to $983.4 
million in 1958. Ship imports, which are 
not included in the foregoing figures, 
were valued at $325.8 million, an in- 
crease of about 49 percent over 1957. 
Norweigian ship exports, on the other 
hand, amounted to only $26.8 million 
during the year, a drop of 59 percent 
compared with 1957. 

Norway’s import trade with the Unit- 
ed States declined by 20 percent in 
1958 to a value of $90.1 million. Over 
57 percent of the drop in imports was 
due to smaller imports of coal and pe- 
troleum products. On the other hand, 
Norway increased its import of such 
commodities as grain, fruit, pharmaceu- 
tical products, and chemical raw ma- 
terials. 

Norwegian exports to the United 
States increased over 1957. The total 
value was $65.6 million or 19 percent 
above 1957. There was a general rise in 
exports for most commodity groups. 
The most significant increases were 
registered by such items as fish and 
fish products, forest products and fur- 
niture, furs and nonprecious metals. 


New Tariff Schedule Adopted 


Norway joined the other Scandina- 
vian countries in adopting a new tariff 
schedule based on the Brussels’ nomen- 
clature on January 1, 1959, and in in- 
troducing limited convertibility for cur- 
rent trade transactions. At the same 
time the dollar import free list was ex- 
panded so that now it is the same as 
the OEEC import free list. Regulations 
were also revised and special documents 
for free-listed goods were eliminated. 

An optimistic outlook for the year 
1959 is taken in the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment’s preliminary survey on eco- 
nomic developments. 


Spain 


The total value of U. S. trade with 
Spain increased in 1958. Industrial pro- 
duction continued to expand during the 
year. Agricultural] production was 
slightly better than in 1957, with prom- 
ise of a good year in 1959. Inflationary 
pressures continued to increase. Spain 
became a member of the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund. 

U. S. exports to Spain were valued at 
$214.6 million in 1958, a fair increase 
from the $197.6 million recorded in 1957. 
Shipments under the U. S. economic as- 
sistance and surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts programs continued to make up 
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the larger part of this total. U. S. im- 
ports from Spain during 1958 were 
valued at $55.3 million, little changed 
from the $54.9 million recorded in 1957. 
The U. S. share of Spain’s import trade 
in recent years is indicated by the fol- 
lowing percentages: 1955, 18.5; 1956, 
26.2; 1957, 25.7; 1958 (first 10 months} 
21.5. As a market for Spain’s exports, 
the U. S. share has been as follows: 
1955, 10.5 percent; 1956, 13.4; 1957, 9.1; 
1958 (first 10 months), 8.6. 


Trade Deficit Declines 


Spain’s global foreign trade deficit for 
1958 is estimated at $328 million, com< 
pared with $337 million in 1957 and 
$324.5 million in 1956. 

Official gold and dollar reserves con- 
tinued to decline and were reportedly 
equal to only 1 month’s imports at the 
end of 1958. 


The volume of agricultural produc- 


. tion in 1958 is estimated at about 2 


percent over 1957. The wheat crop was 
more than sufficient for domestic con- 
sumption. However, production of many 
other basic crops, such as feed grains, 
edible oil and cotton, will not be suf- 
ficient for domestic needs and will re- 
quire sizable imports before the 1959 
harvest. The important citrus crop 
showed a satisfactory recovery from 
damage caused by the freezes of 1956. 
General rains from December through 
early March promise a good year for 
agricultural production in 1959. 

The official industrial production in- 
dex increased by 7.8 percent over 1957. 
This increased output was achieved in 
the face of increasing difficulties of sup- 
ply and rising costs. 


Inflation Continues 


Inflationary pressures continued to in- 
crease through 1958 and into the first 
months of 1959. A main cause of the 
continued inflation is reported to be the 
budgetary deficit of the Government 
and its numerous “autonomous agen- 
cies.’ There have been only limited 
wage increases since the general in- 
crease of 1956, 

A budget and tax reform law passed 
in 1958 is designed to make basic 
revisions in the Country’s budget and 
tax systems, The full effects of this law 
are not yet clear. The official cost-of- 
living index continued to rise through 
1958, increasing by 12 percent over the 
December 1957 level. The means of pay- 
ment in the hands of the public—cur- 
rency in circulation plus draft bank de- 
posits—also increased by about 12 per- 
cent during 1958 

In January 1958 Spain became an 
“affiliate” member of the OEEC. Ne- 
gotiations to bring Spain into closer 
relations with that agency were still 
in progress in March 1959. In Septem- 
ber 1958 Spain became a member of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (IBRD). An 
IMF team arrived in Spain in February 


1958 for consultations regarding the im- 
provement of Spain’s balance-of-pay- 
ments position and various economic 
reforms. The official foreign rate of 42 
pesetas to the dollar remained in ef- 
fect through March 1959. The average 
exchange rate in the Tangier free mar- 
ket during February 1959 was 60.9 pe- 
setas to the dollar. 

Economic developments in 1958 con- 
tinue to offer little prospect of any im- 
mediate modification in Spain's restric- 
tions on dollar imports. A significant 
development in the field of foreign in- 
vestment was the Petroleum Law en- 
acted at the end of 1958, which author- 
izes up to 100 percent foreign ownership 
in enterprises engaged in the develop- 
ment of petroleum sources. 


Sweden 


Economic activity in Sweden slowed 
down in the first half of 1958, and the 
recession. carried-over into the second 
half. Only a 1-percent increase in gross 
national product at fixed prices is 
shown in the preliminary national budg- 
et, compared with an annual increase 
of 3% to 4 percent in preceding years. 

dndustrial production in the final 
quarter of the year was at the same 
level as that of the rather low fourth 
quarter of 1957. Wholesale prices went 
down, showing an average index for the 
year of 144, as against 147 in 1957 
(1949=100). Unemployment rose to- 
ward the end of the year, reaching 54,- 
000 by mid-December. 

Foreign trade declined, both imports 
and exports. The United States, how- 
ever, gained in importance as a market 
for Swedish goods, rising from seventh 
place last year to fifth position. 

The high degree of trade liberaliza- 
tion established earlier was maintained 
throughout the year, and the Swedish 
Government is expected to further lib- 
eralize its formal control over imports 
in 1959. 

Total Trade Down 


Swedish imports. had a total value of 
$2,355 million for the year and exports 
$2,086 million. These figures represent 
a decline of 3 percent from 1957 for im- 
ports and 2 percent for exports. 

Import prices, however, dropped more 
than export prices during the year. Pre- 
liminary trade statistics show declines 
in value of imports of such products as 
tobacco, coal, petroleum, chemicals, 
hides and skins, textile raw materials, 
yarns, and iron and steel. On the other 
hand, imports of such items as fruit, 
grain, shoes, machinery, and motor ve- 
hicles increased. 


Exports to U. S. Increased 


Exports to the United States rose to 
a value of $121.4 million, or 20 percent 
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more than in 1957. Automobiles now 
rank first among Swedish exports to 
the United States, a position normally 
held by woodpulp. Exports of wood pulp 
increased rather sharply, however, aft- 
er a relatively low level in 1957. Iron 
ore and iron and steel were the chief 
exports for which declines were re- 
ported in 1958. 

Swedish imports from the United 
States totaled $250 million, a drop of 
30 percent from 1957. Making up the 
largest part of this decline were drops 
in imports of coal and petroleum prod- 
ucts. Other important imports from the 
United States for which declines are 
reported were grain, tobacco, cotton, 
and iron and steel. Increased imports 
of fruit, machinery, and motor vehicles 
tended to offset sharp declines in other 
commodities. 


The Swedish Government in 1958 
took important measures affecting for- 
eign trade. A new tariff schedule based 
on the Brussels nomenclature was 
enacted and went into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. Limited convertibility of 
the crown for current transactions af- 
fecting goods and services with all 
countries except bilateral payments 
countries was announced on Decem- 
ber 27. 


Switzerland 


A high level of production and con- 
sumption was maintained in Switzerland 
in 1958 and full employment prevailed. 
An important foreign trade development 
was a drastic reduction in the Swiss 
deficit. On the capital and money mar- 
ket high liquidity was in evidence and 
Savings rose considerably. 

Switzerland's industrial capacity kept 
pace in 1958 with requirements of the 
export market. Depending on the indus- 
trial sector, 60 to over 90 percent of its 
total output was sold on foreign mar- 
kets. Accordingly, Swiss output is vul- 
nerable to economic and social develop- 
ments abroad. 


Industries Face Competition 


The watch and textile industries were 
particularly affected by external in- 
fluences in 1958. The former sold less 
in its main market, the United States, 
because of the recession, and the latter 
faced serious competition from countries 
of the Far East. Once again the metal- 
lurgical indusiry was at the head of 
Swiss export industries, followed by 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, watches, 
and textiles. 


The watch industry experienced a 
slowdown in 1958 because of reduced 
demand abroad, together with increased 
foreign competition. Well-known Swiss 
makes maintained their position, but 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Far East 


Prospects in the Far East for American traders and investors wag 
generally encouraging as 1958 closed. 

Improved market conditions reflected improvements in local eco. 
nomic conditions, eased import restrictions, increased U. S. requirements 
for Asian products, liberalized investment policies, and a growing 
recognition in the area of the value of promotional efforts to broaden 
trade and attract foreign capital. Serious political and economic prob- 
lems were faced in some areas, however, with considerable difficulty and 


uncertainty for business operations. 


Total trade between the United 
States and the Far East dropped about 
17 percent in 1958, although exchanges 
in the second half-year were closer to 
levels of the corresponding 1957 period. 
U. S. exports to the area, comprising 
about 14 percent of total U. S. exports, 
were down 25 percent to $2,221 million, 
while imports, about 13 percent of total 
U. S. imports from the world, eased off 
5 percent to $1,647 million. Compared 
with the corresponding periods of 1957, 
percentage declines in exports and im- 
port values were only half as great in 
the last half of 1958 as in the first 6 
months. 


Sales Decline in Large Markets 


Sharp reductions in principal Far 
Eastern markets for American goods 
were registered for the year—in Japan 
by 32 percent, India 28 percent, and the 
Philippines 21 pereent. Sales to most 
other countries of the region were also 
down. 


The U. S. import pattern was less 
uniform. Purchase values were generally 
off, but gains in the U. S. market were 
made by Japan, the Philippines, Taiwan, 
and Hong Kong. 

Metals, metal manufactures, and raw 
cotton showed large declines among 
U.S. exports to the Far East. Decreases 
occurred across the board, however, 
with the exception of foodstuff exports. 

Raw rubber at lowered prices ac- 
counted for most of the reduction in 
U. S. imports from the area. 


Trade Expected To Increase 


Expectations are for a general in- 
crease in U. S. exports to the Far East 
in the coming months, as the result of 
a sustained high level of aid-financed 
shipments, including surplus agricultural 
commodities; availability of substantial 
credits from the Export-Import Bank 
and other sources; American trade mis- 
sion and other promotional activities; 
and some liberalization of import re- 
strictions, 

The controlling factor in the Indian 
and Pakistan market is the level of aid 
and credits. 

In Japan an economic upswing and 





improved balance-of-payments position 
presage gains in sales of American 
goods there, 

Although some special economic prob- 
lems between the Philippines and the 
United States need to be ironed out, 
U. S. exports to that country appear 
likely to be maintained with the help 
of substantial aid financing and a $75- 
million Export-Import Bank credit, 

The preemption of Indonesian finan- 
cial resources for military expenditures 
and rice purchases inhibits expansion 
of other imports into Indonesia, but 
American suppliers may be able to in- 
crease sales of industrial goods if they 
can establish satisfactory relationships 
with the changed trading community. 

The Federation of Malaya’s liberaliza- 
tion of imports directly from the dollar 
area is encouraging; on the other hand, 
the outlook in Singapore is not clear 
pending development of policies after 
it achieves independence in May. 

Sustained high levels of aid tor Ko- 
rea, Viet-Nam, and Taiwan _ indicate 
continued good markets for American 
products. Development Loan Fund- 
financed projects in Taiwan call for 
sizable amounts of industrial supplies. 

Hong Kong’s consumption and re- 
gional distribution potential for Ameri- 
can goods is becoming increasingly ap- 
preciated. 

A moderate increase in Far Eastern 
shipments to the United States is in- 
dicated. Factors favoring such a de- 
velopment are better business conditions 
in the United States; increased require- 
ments for Asian materials; improved 
quality, production techniques, and pric- 
ing of Asian goods; and expanded ex- 
port promotional activities by Far East- 
ern trading organizations. 


Foreign Investment Promoted 

The climate for private foreign in- 
vestment became more favorable in 
1958 in some parts of the Far East and 
was hazy in others, 

Among encouraging factors in India, 
are the speeding up of development 
activities, as well as administrative ac- 
tions. favoring foreign private export 
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joans and equity participation in in- 
dustry. 

Government actions in Pakistan indi- 
cate a liberalized approach to outside 
capital. 

New investment legislation has been 
enacted in Indonesia and Thailand but 
ig as yet untested. Important improve- 
ments in Taiwan's investment law are 
being studied, and progress is being 
made toward creation of a development 
corporation to mobilize capital for pro- 
ductive undertakings. 

Hong Kong’s variety of investment 
opportunities and its unique combina- 
tion of favorable factors are receiving 
more and more attention, 

Both Malaya and Singapore seek for- 
eign participation in development activ- 
ities, but while free private enterprise 
concepts appear to be prevailing in 
Malaya, the policy direction in Singa- 
pore remains to be determined. 

In the Philippines, although Ameri- 
cans are not directly affected by na- 
tionalistic economic measures, the ef- 
fects on investment prospects in general 
are essentially negative, 


Hong Kong 


Economic activity in Hong Kong in- 
creased in 1958, although entrepot trade 
was down. A comfortable gain occurred 
again. in overall industrial production, 
and construction activity and income 
from tourism were the highest on 
record. Local conditions favoring. in- 
creased economic development remained 
unchanged. Growing competition and 
trade barriers in foreign markets 
threatened industrial expansion. 


Trade Gap Narrowed 


U. S. exports to Hong Kong shrank 
somewhat during the year, while im- 
ports from the Colony grew substantially 
to narrow Hong Kong’s unfavorable gap 
in trade with the United States. Exports 
to Hong Kong fell to $71.8 million, 
compared with $78 million in 1957, while 
imports amounted to $51.7 million, up 
from $33.9 million the year before, a 
gain of 53 percent. 

Japanese buying of U. S. metal scrap 
and raw cotton via Hong Kong was 
considerably reduced, and Hong Kong 
purchases of U. S. leaf tobacco, nylon 
yarn and fabrics, toiletries, and aircraft 
parts were substantially lower. 


Trade Faces Restrictions 


Hong Kong exports to the United 
States showed large increases in cotton 
manufacturers, mainly clothing, but im- 
portant gains were also shown in ex- 
ports of frozen shrimp, ornamental 
feathers, rubber-sole shoes, firecrackers, 
small boats, handbags, and _ slippers. 
Exports of flashlights and batteries, 
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imitation jewelry, and rattan furniture 
were down somewhat. 

Cultivation of foreign markets for 
Hong Kong’s manufactures are becom- 
ing more difficult in view of increased 
competition and trade barriers, Com- 
petition in Asian markets is increasing 
because of advancing industrialization 
within the region and mainland China’s 
drive for export of light-industry goods. 

The most significant among restric- 
tive efforts made by foreign countries 
against Hong Kong products is an ar- 
rangement for stabilizing cotton- 
fabric shipments to the United King- 
dom. Textile production accounts for 
about 60 percent of Hong Kong’s total 
industrial output, and the United King- 
dom is a major market for its cotton 
textiles, 

Hong Kong shipments to the United 
States of a narrow range of cotton 
garments valued at $24 million in 1958, 
double those of the preceding year, re- 
sulted in increased pressures from U. S. 
producers for import restrictions, and 
U. S. Government officials have dis- 
cussed the problems of this trade with 
Hong Kong producers. Major Hong 
Kong manufacturers are considering 


diversification of production to alleviate 
the situation. 


U. S. Interests Expand 


American commercial interests in 
Hong Kong expanded during the year. 
New developments include establish- 
ment of agencies and representatives 
for several U. S. manufacturers, crea- 
tion or extension of trading facilities, 
establishment of several industrial 
enterprises and a branch of a large 
American bank, and opening of broker- 
age and service enterprises. 


Opportunities exist for increased sales 
in the United States of many Hong 
Kong products. These include rattan 
and bamboo furniture and basketware, 
carved hardwood products, embroidered 
textiles including brocades, ivory and 
jade carvings, small wooden boats, deco- 
rative flowers, lacquerware, hand- 
painted wallpaper, and specialty food- 
stuffs. Facilities for production of many 
of these items may be limited, however, 
because more extensive labor-training 
programs are becoming necessary in 
Hong Kong and local capital is inclined 
to avoid enterprises in which immediate 
returns are not feasible. American capi- 
tal in a position to defer immediate 
gains might find some of these lines 
promising. 

Hong Kong continues to be an at- 
tractive area for development of facili- 
ties for distribution of U. S. goods for 
reexpert to nearby free Asian coun- 
tries, In addition, Hong, Kong offers 
opportunities for direct investment and 
franchise arrangements for production 
of light industrial goods for export 
markets, 


India 


Prospects for maintaining a high level 
of trade with India in 1959 are generally 
favorable, but a number of problems 
with regard to U. S. sales in that mar- 
ket are challenging. Probably more 
optimistic is the outlook for additional 
U. S. private investment which appears 
somewhat brighter in 1959. 

India’s development program is gain- 
ing momentum and has focused interest 
on the country as a growing market for 
imports, and as a promising area for 
increased investment and _ licensing 
agreements, Three new steel mills were 
opened in 1959. 

Advancement in Indo-U. S, commer- 
cial relations also has been notable, 
partly as a result of the recent U, S. 
Small Industries exhibits in New Delhi 
and Calcutta, and the trade and invest- 
ment promotional activities of two U. S. 
Trade Missions. The exhibititions have 
led to a greater awareness of the 
potential importance of small industries 
to India’s economy and the merits of 
U. S. machinery in this field. 


The volume of U. S. exports to India 
in 1959 will be governed by such factors 
as the level of food grain shipments 
under P.L. 480 agreements; the extent 
of utilization of the $150-million line of 
credit extended by the Export-Import 
Bank in June 1958; the amount of any 
new loans supplied by the United 
States; and the competitive position of 
U. S. suppliers. 


Trade With U.S. Down 


U. S. exports to India dropped 
sharply in 1958, totaling only $311 mil- 
lion as compared with $437 million in 
1957. Over two-thirds of the $126-mil- 
lion decline was due to lower P. L. 480 
shipments. Substantial declines also 
were recorded in exports of industrial 
materials such as iron and steel mill 
products, automobile parts and acces- 
sories, electrical equipment, and indus- 
trial machinery. The only important 
gains were in railway transportation 
equipment, aircraft equipment, and 
chemical specialties. 

A slight advance in U. S. imports 
from India in 1959 may be expected 
as a result of rising industrial produc- 
tion in the United States, and the avail- 
ability of additional industrial materials 
from India, including ferromanganese 
and pig iron, India’s export promotional 
activities also may lead to increased 
purchases of handicrafts and other 
items. 

A barter agreement was signed by the 
United States and India in March 1959, 
providing for the sale of about 450,000 
tons of U. S. surplus food grains in 
exchange for manganese, ferromanga- 
nese, and such other materials as may 
be agreed upon. This is in addition to 
the two P. L. 480 agreements for food 
grains concluded in June and September 
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1958, totaling approximately $295 mil- 
lion. 

U. S. imports from India in 1958, 
declined about 10 percent from the 
preceding year, totaling about $186 mil- 
lion as compared with $205 million. 
Decreases were reflected in imports of 
jute manufactures, carpet wool, man- 
ganese ore, and pepper. Small increases 
were registered in such imports as 
cashew nuts, tea, and mica. 


Investment Inquiries Increase 


As a result of India’s requirement 
that its private industrialists obtain 
capital equipment on deferred credit 
terms, or through foreign equity par- 
ticipation, the volume of investment 
inquiries received by U. S. firms has 
increased substantially. Most foreign 
firms operating in India characterize 
the investment climate as “buoyant,” 
pointing to the greater recognition now 
being given by the Government to 
private foreign capital in the country’s 
cevelopment, The Indian Government is 
also taking steps to expedite the screen- 
ing of foreign investment proposals and 
appears more willing to approve the 
terms as agreed upon between the 
Indian and foreign principals. 

The climate for U. S. investment may 
be further improved soon by the con- 
clusion of a double taxation agreement 
which is being negotiated. Another im- 
portant factor is the growing amount 
of rupee counterpart funds available to 


U. S. investors for local investment 
costs. 
Ind 
naonesid 
Some improvement in  Indonesia’s 


strained economy was achieved in the 
second half of 1958, mainly as the re- 
sult of a reduction in illegal barter and 
partial restoration of the regular export 
trade. A slight easing of other adverse 
factors that had beset the country’s 
payments position in the first half of 
the year—political disturbances in the 
outer islands, lowered world market 
prices and demand for Indonesian prod- 
ucts, and shipping and internal distri- 
bution difficulties—was also in evidence. 

Mounting export proceeds after mid- 
year strengthened the international re- 
serve position, but not sufficiently to 
permit a lifting of the stringent controls 
restricting imports. Imports and exports 
for the entire year were down 35 and 20 
percent, respectively, from 1957 levels. 


U.S. Trade Drops 


U. S. exports to Indonesia in the last 
half of 1958, slightly over $28 million, 
dropped a further 15 percent from the 
already depressed level of the first half 
year and were 39 percent below the 


level of the last half of 1957. Imports ~ 


from Indonesia in the amount of $85.7 
million were about even with those of 
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the first half year, totaling $86.3 mil- 
lion, but were 26 percent below the cor- 
responding 1957 period. 

The United States continued through- 
out the year as Indonesia’s leading sup- 
plier, accounting for 16 percent of its 
total imports, and was its second largest 
customer, taking about 17 percent of its 
exports. 

Production trends in Indonesia were 
mixed in 1958 but were predominantly 
downward. Output of petroleum and 
foodstuffs showed slight increases, but 
not enough to counterbalance the de- 
clining output of export crops, such as 
rubber. Indonesia in 1958 relinquished 
its position as the world’s largest nat- 
ural-rubber-producing country, a posi- 
tion it has failed to hold only once 
before in the past 25 years. 

Indonesia's balance-of-payments 
showed an overall surplus for the year, 
compared with a deficit on net current 
transactions in 1957. This seeming im- 
provement was achieved, however, only 
through restricting transactions to such 
a low level as to cripple economic health 
and progress. Work on projects under 
the 5-year plan came to a virtual stand- 
still. 

A long-pending law governing treat- 
ment of foreign investment was passed 
in September, but its implementing 
agency has yet to become operative. 
Action on legislation to cover mining 
and petroleum operations failed to ma- 
terialize in 1958. 


Trade Prospects Dim 


Most economic indicators at yearend 
pointed to further governmental deficit 
financing, a continued weak foreign- 
exchange position, and consequently, 
little immediate prospect for substan- 
tial improvement in Indonesia’s overall 
financial-economic condition. Production 
of export crops is expected to experience 
further deterioration in both quality 
and quantity. Although in the short run 
this decline may be offset by some in- 
crease in exports of petroleum and tin, 
the latter are not expected to make 
impressive gains in the immediate future. 


Military expenditures and heavy rice 
imports are expected to exert continued 
pressure in 1959 on the country’s lim- 
ited exchange reserves. Other imports 
from all sources, including the United 
States, will remain sharply curtailed, 
although slightly larger import alloca- 
tions for some basic raw materials and 
industrial spare parts are tentatively 
promised. 

Suppliers to the Indonesian market 
may expect to encounter additional op- 
erational problems incident to a chang- 
ing trading community. At the same 
time, sales of agricultural commodities 
under a proposed new P.L.-480 program 
and industriale equipment under other 
anticipated credits should assist the 
United States in maintaining at least 
its customary share of the Indonesian 
market. 


Japan 


Japan’s economy started to move 
forward in late 1958 and recent econ- 
omic indictators now confirm that 
“recession” is giving way to recovery, 

Industrial production, which lagged 
throughout most of 1958, picked up in 
the last quarter and reached a new peak 
in December. Foreign exchange reserves 
climbed sharply as compared with 1957, 
primarily because of a drastic curtail- 
ment of imports. Imports for the year 
were about a third less than in 1957, 
and exports, owing mainly to a sub- 
stantial increase in shipments to the 
United States, increased slightly, ~A 
continued improvement in Japan's eco- 
nomy is expected during 1959 with a rise 
anticipated for both imports and ex- 
ports. 

Economy Again Moves Forward 

The year 1958 is viewed by many 
in Japanese Government and business 
as a period of readjustment prerequisite 
to further economic and _ business 
growth. Although Japan’s economy at 
the outset of 1959 was again moving 
forward, 8ome major industries such as 
textiles will be coping with the factors 
of overproduction, excessive capacity, 
and lagging demand for their products, 
Production cutbacks in a number of 
important industries will be lifted selec- 
tively or retained for the time being. 

According to a semiofficial Govern- 
ment forecast, Japan’s economy in fiscal 


1959 (April 1959-March 1960) will ex- 


pand by 5.5 percent over the current 
fiscal year; gross national product will 
approach $30 billion; and exports and 
imports will increase by 9 and 12 per- 
cent, respectively. Increases are also 
predicted in domestic consumption and 
mining and manufacturing output, but 
private industrial investment is ex- 
pected to decline. This decline will be 
partially offset by a slightly accelerated 
Government loan and investment pro- 
gram and the continuation of long-term 
expansion programs in the power, steel, 
and certain other indsutries. 


Foreign Exchange Reserves Up 


Japan’s foreign exchange reserve 
holdings were greatly increased during 
1958, and at the end of December 
totaled about $861 million.. This repre- 
sents an increase of nearly $337 million 
during the year, or over $461 million 
if the repayment of a $125 million 
International Monetary Fund drawing 
is considered. Although still in deficit, 
Japan’s foreign trade was more nearly 
balanced in 1958. 

The total value of Japan's foreign 
trade in 1958 dropped appreciably from 
the high in the preceding year. Exports, 
according to Japanese data, were valued 
at $2,876 million, an increase of less 
than 1 percent over 1957, while imports 
dropped by more than 29 percent to 
$3,032 million. The sharp decline in 
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jmports reduced the adverse trade gap 
from $1,426 million in 1957 to only 
$156 million in 1958, 


U.S. Exports Down, Imports Up 


U. S. exports to Japan for the last 
half of 1958 were valued at 390.3 mil- 
lion, as compared with $443.4 million 
for the first half of the year. Imports 
froom Japan for the July-December 
period were $369.4 million, or about 
$68 million more than for the January- 
June period. Total U. S. exports to 
Japan in 1958, as compared with 1957, 
declined by about 32 percent to $833.6 
million, while U. S. imports from Japan 
at $671.2 million were up by nearly 12 
percent. According to Japanese trade 
data, the United States accounted for 
35 and 24 percent of Japan's imports 
and exports, respectively, as compared 
with 38 and 21 percent in 1957. 

The outlook for increased U. 5S. ex- 
ports to Japan in 1959 is brightened by 
the economic upturn in Japan, its im- 
proved balance-of-payments position 
and, following European moves toward 
freer convertibility of currency, the 
virtual abandonment by Japan of for- 
eign exchange import allocations by 
currency area in favor of global alloca- 
tions, 


Republic of Korea 


The imbalance between Korean ex- 
ports and imports widened during 1958 
as export earnings declined to a post- 
war low, and imports, although slightly 
Jess than in’ 1957 and still largely 
financed by U. S. economic assistance, 
remained on the high level of the past 
2 years. 

The heavy arrival of aid goods, to- 
gether with substantial increases in in- 
dustrial and agricultural production, 
were in large part responsible for the 
remarkable price stability achieved dur- 
ing this period, all the more unusual 
considering the sharp increase in the 
money supply occuring during the sec- 
ond half of the year. The need for 
developing and promoting exports has 
been recognized and official endorse- 
ment has been given to the foreign 
investment law now pending before the 
National Assembly. 


Exports Decline Further 


Total exports during 1958 dropped 
to $16.8 million, one-fifth below 1957 
export earnings, the value for the last 
6 months amounting to $9.4 million, $2 
million above the total for the first half 
of the year. Depressed world prices and 
demand for tungsten and graphite were 
largely responsible for the 50-percent 
reduction in the dollar value of these 
exports in 1958. 

A contract with the Ryukyu Islands 
for the sale of 5,000 metric tons of rice 
at $155 a metric ton marked the first 
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international transaction for the sale 
of rice since 1950. Japan increased its 
share of Korea’s export market, ac- 
counting for over 65 percent of Korea’s 
total exports, whereas the United States 
and. Hong Kong, the next largest cus- 
tomers, purchased considerably less than 
in 1957. 

U. S. imports from Korea during 1958 
aggregated $2.4 million, compared with 
$3.9 million in 1957; the larger amount 
was purchased during the second half 
of the year. Principal exports to Japan 
were fish and fish products, iron ore 
and graphite, and major exports to the 
United States consisted of tungsten ore, 
raw silk, and bristles. 


Imports Drop Slightly 


Imports into Korea in 1958 amounted 
to $390 million, 11 percent less than in 
the preceding year, of which $250 mil- 
lion arrived in the July-December 
period. The United States supplied 
close of 55 percent of total jmports 
approximating $113 million and $103 
million during the first and second half 
of the year, respectively. Close to 85 
percent of all imports were aid-financed, 
although non-aid imports rose to $52.5 
million in 1958 compared to $48.9 mil- 
lion in 1957. 


Germany’s increased sales of machin- 
ery and transport equipment brought 
its total of privately financed imports to 
$11.1 million, replacing Japan as the 
major supplier of such imports with the 
share of these imports from both Japan 
and the United States slightly less than 
in 1957, 


Malaya 


In both Singapore and the Federation 
of Malaya the slowdown in economic 
activity, which had marked the first 
three quarters of 1958, gave way to 
improvement toward the end of the 
year. 

Although Malaya’s tin industry 
reached a postwar low, increased 
volume and better prices of rubber, 
coupled with business optimism gen- 
erated by stepped-up American buying, 
led to a generally improved economic 
picture. Although unemployment con- 
tinues to be a problem, indications are 
that the modest recovery which started 
in October will be maintained or even 
accelerated. 


Foreign Trade Down 

Malaya’s foreign trade in the second 
half of 1958, though smaller than in 
the corresponding 1957 period, was un- 
changed compared with the first half 
of the year. Total foreign trade in 
1958 had a value of $2.6 billion, down 
$260 million from the preceding year. 
Imports were at $1.4 billion, compared 
with 1957 imports of $1.5 billion, and 


exports decreased from $14 billion in 
1957 to $1.2 billion in 1958. 

U, S. trade with Malaya showed an 
even sharper drop in imports. U. S. 
imports in 1957 were 48 percent higher 
than the $126-million value reached in 
1958. U. S. exports to Malaya, on the 
other hand, remained fairly stable at a 
value of $45 million in 1958, compared 
with $53 million in 1957. These exports 
include indirect shipments via Hong 
Kong, paid for in sterling by the 
Malayan importers, at a value of $25 


. million in 1958, compared with $27 mil- 


lion in 1957. As a result of resumed 
American buying of Malayan rubber, 
U. S. imports rose from a value of $57 
million in the first half to $69 million 
in the second. Direct exports from the 
United States to Malaya received an 
impetus when on January 1, 1959, both 
Singapore and the Federation liberalized 
direct imports from the dollar area. 

The general outlook for trade with 
Singapore is beclouded. The Colony is 
scheduled to become independent in 
May, and general elections immediately 
afterward may bring a swing to the 
left and away from Singapore’s tradi- 
tional free enterprise concept. Pending 
the outcome of Singapore developments, 
a certain amount of business hesitancy 
is noticeable also in the Federation. 
Thus, while Singapore's future will have 
a significant bearing on developments 
in the Federation, the latter has be- 
come sufficiently independent to decide 
its own course. 


Financial Situation Sound 


The financial situation in both areas 
is sound. Budgets were cut back to 
reflect a conservative outlook on 
revenue, and development funds toward 
the end of 1958 became shorter. With 
the commodity setback now largely 
overcome, the Development Plan is to 
be implemented with renewed vigor. 

A power project in the Federation 
received a $36-million loan in October 
from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and shortly 
thereafter the Development Loan Fund 
loaned $20 million for two construction 
projects. In addition, both the Federa- 
tion and Singapore are seeking private 
development capital and technical 
know-how from abroad, with local. 
capital available for the establishment 
of joint ventures. 


Investment Outlook Varies 

The long-range prospects for private 
investment in the Federation are con- 
sidered favorable. Unlike many newly 
independent underdeveloped countries, 
the Federation is not pushing Govern- 
ment participation inindustrial ventures 
but is limiting itself to furnishing basic 
services and creating a favorable in- 
vestment climate. 

In contrast to the Federation, the 
investment climate in Singapore con- 
tinues to deteriorate, despite the Gov- 
ernment’s announced desire to attract 
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foreign investment. Endeavors to create 
secondary industries to furnish employ- 
ment for the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, and to diversify economic activity, 
have so far met with only limited 
success. 

The Government is now considering 
energetic measures which go almost as 
far as the abandonment of the tradi- 
tional free-port policy, providing for im- 
port duties on manufactured goods and 
protection of domestic industries. The 
Colony’s strong bloc of free traders op- 
poses this trend as contrary to the 
century-old entrepot principle, but sound 
predictions as to Singapore’s future 
economic course and fate are impossible 
until after independence and elections. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan is expected to try hard to 
boost export earnings and cut back on 
its import bill in 1959. The continuing 
need, however, for substantial imports 
of food grains and the limited range 
of Pakistan's export commodities, pri- 
marily agricultural raw materials, are 
expected to be real obstacles. 

Economic trends to watch in the cur- 
rent year are an emphasis upon agri- 
cultural development, plus a move 
toward freer import trade with imports 
being closely correlated with the level 
of export earnings. Exports will be pro- 
moted through a system which will 
permit exporters to utilize a substantial 
portion of their export proceeds to buy 
imported products. 


Trade Outlook Good 


The outlook for U. S. trade with 
Pakistan in 1959 is for a significant 
increase in U. S. exports, with ship- 
ments of agricultural products predomi- 
nating, and a slight rise in U. S. imports. 
Development Loan Fund expenditures 
also may be of significance. The climate 
for private foreign investment in Paki- 
stan has improved noticeably in recent 
months as a result of the new Govern- 
ment’s more flexible policy on foreign 
capital and its efforts to bring about 
financial and political stability. New 
U. S. private investment in Pakistan in 
1959, however, is not likely to be sub- 
stantial. 

As a result of large food-grain ship- 
ments, the United States now is Paki- 
stan’s most important supplier. U. S. 
exports to Pakistan in 1958 totaled 
$112.2 million, as compared with $115.4 
million in 1957. But, although grains 
and preparations increased from $43.4 
to $59.8 million, sharp declines were 
registered in exports of metals and 
manufactures; chemicals and related 
products; unmanufactured cotton; in- 
dustrial machinery; construction equip- 
ment; tractors, parts and accessories; 
and automobiles, parts and accessories. 
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Export items other than food grains 
which rose in value in 1958 included 
petroleum and products; aircraft, parts 
and accessories; and railway transport 
equipment. 

The value of U. S. exports to Paki- 
stan in 1959 should substantially exceed 
the 1958 total, primarily on the strength 
of food shipments and a continued high 
level of .U. S. economic aid. Foreign 
aid earmarked for Pakistan in fiscal 
1959 tentatively amounts to about $150.5 
million, including defense support, $80 
million; technical cooperation, $5.8 mil- 
lion; and Development Loan Fund, $64.7 
million. A recent P. L. 480 Title I 
agreement also provides for the pur- 
chase by Pakistan of approximately $82 
million in U. S. surplus agricultural 
commodities. Fifteen percent of the lo- 
cal currency resulting from the sale of 
these commodities is to be used for 
loans to private enterprise through the 
Export-Import Bank. 


U. S. Imports Down Sharply 


The value of U. S. imports from Paki- 
stan plunged from $38.6 million in 1957 
to $26.9 million in calendar year 1958. 
Sharp declines in the value of U. S. 
imports of raw jute and carpet wool 
accounted for most of the difference, 
although imports of almost every other 
major commodity — including burlap, 
raw cotton, goat and kid skins, and 
goat hair—also fell in value. U. S. 
imports from Pakistan in 1959 should 
be higher than last year as the U. S. 
economy continues to gain momentum 
and the need for raw materials in- 
creases. It is doubtful, however, that 
the 1957 level of imports will be’ at- 
tained. 

The Government which assumed pow- 
er in Pakistan in October 1958 has 
evinced new interest in attracting 
private foreign investment. It has re- 
affirmed previous guaranties to private 
foreign capital, promised repatriation 
privileges for profits reinvested in ap- 
proved enterprises, and eliminated an 
earlier limitation of 60 percent foreign 
participation in new projects. Much 
stress has also been placed on the im- 
portance of private enterprise. 


Philippines 


The sharp loss of Philippine interna- 
tional reserves experienced in 1957, 
when the country’s foreign holdings 
dropped by over one-half, was arrested 
in 1958 and by the end of the year 
there was a modest improvement in 
the reserve level. This primarily re- 
flected administratively directed reduc- 
tions in imports from the inflated figure 
for 1957, as well as better export earn- 
ings which resulted from a_ larger 
sugarcane harvest and higher prices for 
some major agricultural products. The 


——> 


most apparent impact of the Govern 
ment’s austerity program, announced 
just before the beginning of 1958, was 
thus made on the balance-of-payments 
position. 

In contrast to the improved external 
picture, for the first time in recent 
years the Philippine economy failed to 
expand in 1958 faster than the rate of 
population growth. Despite a substantial] 
increase in manufacturing, the country’s 
overall physical production was up only 
moderately, mainly due to the perform- 
ance of agriculture. Accounting for. 
nearly two-fifths of national income, 
this sector registered a considerably 
smaller gain than in other recent years 
because of extended drought conditions, 
Total mining output, in the face of re- 
duced foreign demand and adverse 
world prices, contracted from the high 
levels established in 1957, but copper- 
ore production set another new record. 


U. S. Dominant Trading Partner 


The United States remained the domi- 
nant trading partner of the Philippines, 
although its share in Philippine trade 
has been progressively declining for 
several years. U. S. exports to the 
country in 1958, at $291.4 million, were 
21 percent below the 1957 figure, which 
was greater than the overall cutback 
in Philippine purchases. Second half 
1958 exports, however, were up some- 
what from the level of the first 6 
months of the year, owing to relaxed 
Philippine import controls on producer 
goods. 

U. S. imports from the Philippines in 
1958, on the other hand, at $273.7 mil- 
lion, were 5 percent higher than the 
1957 total, as the Philippines filled its 
sugar quota which it did not do the 
year before. As usual, second-half im- 
ports were below the first-half figure, 
due to seasonally high sugar shipments 
in the earlier part of the year, 


Trade Outlook Favorable 


The outlook for the first half of 1959 
is for a level of U. S. exports not sig- 
nificantly changed from that for the 
last 6 months of 1958, with imports 
registering some rise from the immedi- 
ately preceding half year due to the 
seasonal movement of sugar. The $75- 
million line of credit opened for the 
Philippines in July 1958 by the Export- 
Import Bank, Development Loan Fund 
consideration of Philippine projects up 
to a total of $50 million, and the $4.1- 
million P. L. 480 agreement concluded 
Jast year, should assist in maintaining 
U. S. exports to what is one of our 
three largest markets in the Far East. 

Although the advance in manufactur- 
ing output last year was satisfactory, 
in view of the cutback in imported sup- 
plies, the Philippines had a sizable in- 
dustrial establishment which to a sub- 
stantial extent depends on imports for 
its continued operations at high levels. 
In the Philippines there was a growing 
awareness of the country’s financial and 
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economic development difficulties, and 
much public debate centered around 
various proposals for solutions. 


New Policy Gains Support 


A policy popularly termed “Filipino 
First,” giving Filipinos increased pref- 
erence in both trade and _ industry, 
gained powerful support in 1958. Re- 
strictive actions against non-American 
aliens were taken, and other actions 
regarding profit remittances affecting 
all foreign investors also contributed 
to.a deterioration of the foreign in- 
vestment climate. Protection. was &f- 
forded Americans, however, by the na- 
tional treatment provisions of the 
Revised United States-Philippine Trade 
Agreement, and the Philippines retained 
its position as the number one outlet 
in the Far East for private U. S. capital. 


As 1959 began, there were evidences 
of some economic differences between 
the two countries, although they were 
modified by the long history of friendly 
relations. They included renewal of 
Philippine claims against the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, primarily arising out of World 
War II and certain postwar actions; 
the imposition of the special import tax 
for 1959 at a level believed by the 
United States to be higher than that 
permitted by terms of the Revised Trade 
Agreement; and Philippine proposals for 
a foreign exchange tax which might 
require U. S. action affecting the Trade 
Agreemnt. 


Taiwan 


Taiwan’s economy continued to pro- 
gress in 1958, despite disruptive effects 
of military action on the offshore 
islands. 


Overall production increased 6 per- 
cent, and, notwithstanding the esti- 
mated 3.5-percent annual population 
increase, per capita production rose 2 
percent. 


Though sugar prices were lower, ex- 
port earnings were maintained at sub- 
stantially the 1957 level, reflecting added 
marketings of rice, subsidiary agricul- 
tural products, and manufactured goods. 
The total cost of imports was down 
more markedly, but the physical volume 
held up. 


Single Exchange Rate Adopted 


Of major significance during the year 
Was the two-stage reform of the mul- 
tiple exchange rate system, culminating 
in the adoption in November of a single 
rate for all transactions. Some lines 
of exports benefited, and the increase 
in costs of certain previously favored 
imports was fairly well restrained at 
the time. Inflationary forces were build- 
ing up at the end of the year, however, 
not only in the form of higher import 
costs, but in the rise rate of money 
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supply growth and in expectation of 
increased defense spending. 

U. S. military aid continued at a high 
level, supplementing the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s extraordinary defense budget 
necessitated by the continuing Chinese 
communist threat. 

_The regular U. S. economic aid pre 
gram for the year, in the $60-70 million 
range, was buttressed by a $12.1-million 
Public Law 480 program covering sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. Beyond 
this, loans from the Development Loan 
Fund were stressed for a variety of 
purposes, including dam _ construction, 
shipbuilding, railway and fishing-fleet 
modernization, and cement-plant con- 
struction. Early this year these loans 
were reported to have totaled nearly 
$40 million, making Taiwan the prin- 
cipal recipient in East and Southeast 
Asia. 


U. S. Imports Climb 

Whereas total U. S. trade with Taiwan 
in 1958 was a shade under the 1957 
level, imports of Formosan products into 
the United States continued to climb. 
American exports dropped approximate- 
ly 3 percent from $106 to $103 million, 


_and imports from Taiwan jumped 21 


percent from roughly $9 million to 
almost $11 million. 

Supplying a preponderance of aid- 
financed foodstuffs and industrial raw 
materials and equipment, the United 
States remained Taiwan's principal 
source of import goods in 1958 and was 
the third largest customer of the 
island’s products. 

A continued high commodity aid level, 
together with substantial industrial and 
construction requirements, for which the 
Development Loan Fund is providing 
extensive financing, hold considerable 
promise for American suppliers in the 
coming months. Improvements in qual- 


ity, pricing, and production methods, 
and intensified promotion of Taiwan 
goods, point to further expansion of 


the American market in 1959. 
Investment Stimulated 


Prospects for enlarged private foreign 
investment were stimulated by the 
launching early in 1959 of a 36,000-ton 
tanker, the first major product of a 
private Sino-American shipyard under- 
taking, and by some initial moves to- 
ward the establishment of a develop- 
ment corporation to channel local and 
foreign capital resources into private 
productive activities. American business 
travelers have begun to explore Tai- 
wan’s production possibilities in fields 
initially exploited in Japan and Hong 
Kong. 


Thailand 


Thai trade was down in 1958 and the 
country suffered some financial strain. 


However, with the economy still rela- 
tively prosperous and the prospect for 
rice exports good, the trade outlook for 
1959 is for improvement. The Thai 
Government is taking a fresh look at 
attracting foreign investment and is 
more actively seeking such investment. 


Rice, Tin Exports Decline 


Lower exports in 1958 mainly re- 
flected declines in shipments of rice 
and tin. Rice exports amounted to 1.1 
million tons for the year, compared with- 
1.6 million tons in 1957. Tin exports, 
reduced in accordance with quotas of the 
International Tin Agreement, amounted 
to only 7,000 tons, compared with 18,- 
000 tons in the preceding year. The 
volume of rubber exports exceeded the 
1957 level, but prices, although higher 
in the late months of the year, were 
lower during most of 1958. 


Although Thailand reduced its imports 
from 1957 levels, import expenditures 
did not decline to the same degree as 
export earnings. The resultant adverse 
balance of payments necessitated a 
drain on Thailand’s gold and foreign 
exchange holdings. At the year’s end, 
however, the reserves still amounted to 
some $300 million, equivalent to about’ 
three-fourths of the country’s annual 
imports, 

In the second half of 1958 Thai-U. S. 
trade continued at lower levels than 
in 1957. U. S. exports to Thailand 
which in the first half declined to $30 
million—from $33 million and $35.2 
million in the first and second halves 
of 1957, respectively—dropped further 
to $22.3 million. Imports, although 
lower .than in 1957, showed a slight 
increase over the first half of 1958, 
registering $29.6 million, compared with 
$27.7 million in the January-June period. 


U. S. Exports Down 


U. S. exports to Thailand declined 
across the board, but perhaps the drop 
was greatest for the group “machinery 
and vehicles;” whereas in 1957 exports 
in this category amounted to $29.5 mil- 
lion, in 1958 they were valued at only 
$19.2 million. The overall U, S. business 
slowdown which continued into the first 
part of 1958 was reflected in reduced 
rubber imports from Southeast Asia, 
including Thailand. In 1957 such im- 
ports averaged about $6.1 million 
monthly; in January-November 1958 the 
monthly average was $3.7 million. 


Investment Law Liberalized 


The Thai Revolutionary Party, which 
assumed power in October 1958, issued 
a decree in December liberalizing the 
Industrial Promotion Act of 1954, Thai- 
land’s investment law. The decree, 
which reportedly will undergo further 
revision and serve as the basis for a 
new law, offers the following for new 
approved enterprises: A tax holiday of 
2-5 years; free remittances of capital 
and profits, after taxes; exemption from 
import duties on machinery and parts 
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and possible exemption or reduction of 
import duties on raw materials; possible 
exemption or reduction of export duties; 
and entry of needed skilled technicians 
in excess of immigration quotas. “Also 
protection may be granted by imposing 
import restrictions or duties on products 
similar to those produced by a new in- 
dustry or by prohibiting the establish- 
ment of a similar enterprise. The decree 
also states that the Government will 
not compete with new industries and 
that private enterprises will not be na- 
tionalized. 

In addition, the Government amended 
the Land Code to provide for foreign 
ownership of larger units of land where 
needed for the establishment of indus- 
tria] plants. It also named a variety of 
industries—29 in all—in which it spe- 
cifically was interested. 


Viet-Nam 


U. S. trade with Viet-Nam declined 
sharply in 1958. Exports to Viet-Nam 
from the United States and other major 
suppliers declined mainly because of a 
cutback in the U. S.-financed com- 
mercial import program, Reduced U. S. 
imports from Viet-Nam mainly reflected 
the lower price and volume of rubber 
purchases. 

U. S. trade figures show exports to 
Viet-Nam valued at $61.9 million, and 
imports at $4.9 million in 1958. Separate 
U. S. trade statistics were not prepared 
for previous years. According to Viet- 
namese trade figures, however, imports 
from the United States fell to $54.9 
million in 1958 from $65.6 million in 
1957, and exports to the United States 
fell to $5.1 million from $11.1 million. 

About 85 percent of total Vietnamese 
imports—abnormally high at $288.7 mil- 
lion in 1957 and much lower at $232.1 
million in 1958—was financed by the 
United States. Imports financed by 
Viet-Nam from its own exchange hold- 
ings, principally for purchases in French 
francs, increased from about 5 percent 
of total imports ($14.7 million) in 1957 
to almost 10 percent ($22.2 million) in 
1958. 


Competition Grows 


Competition among suppliers to Viet- 
Nam is growing. Although their exports 
were off sharply, U. S. suppliers still 
accounted for 24 percent of total Viet- 
namese imports in 1958, as compared 
with 23 percent in the preceding year. 
On the-other hand, the two other prin- 
cipal suppliers—France and Japan— 
sustained moderate losses in their rela- 
tive shares. France accounted for 25 
percent of total imports, as against 29 
percent in 1957, and Japan accounted 
for 19 percent, against 21 percent. The 
percentage share supplied by the three 

(Continued on page 8-31) 
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British Commonwealth 


The Commonwealth countries, at their Trade and Economic Confer- 
ence in Montreal last September, undertook to reconcile and adaptecer- 
tain of their arrangements and institutions to accelerating changes in 
the traditional pattern of intra-Commonwealth trade and economic rela- 
jonships brought on by the continuing economic and political develop- 
ment of the Overseas Commonwealth. 

A number of important developments in this area have followed 
from decisions and understandings reached at Montreal: 


@ Most Colonial Governments have 
taken up the invitation, extended by 
the President of the British Board of 
Trade at the Conference, to follow the 
United Kingdom in further liberalizing 
their restrictions on dollar imports. 


@ The British Government continued 
to resist pressure from its own textile 
industry for restrictions on the import 
of gray and finished cotton cloth and 
cotton ‘apparel from India, Pakistan, 
and Hong Kong. Instead, the U. K, in- 
dustry was encouraged to work out vol- 
untary arrangements with counterparts 
in these Asian Commonwealth coun- 
tries, to limit their exports to Britain. 
After long and reportedly difficult nego- 
tiations, arrangements were made last 
January for voluntary quotas on exports 
from Hong Kong, which will presumably 
set a pattern for those from India and 
Pakistan. 

However, the United Kingdom’s an- 
nounced intention to maintain free and 
unrestricted entry for nearly all Com- 
monwealth goods as an important part 
of the preferential system is being test- 
ed in another quarter. The Board of 
Trade is considering an application by 
British industry for the imposition of an 
anti-dumping duty on imports from 
Canada of certain types of pentaery- 
thritol, This is not only the first appeal 
for anti-dumping protection against any 
import from North America, but from 
any Commonwealth country as well. 


@ The review of certain intra-Com- 
monwealth trade agreements announced 
at Montreal has proceeded since then. 
The new U.K.-New Zealand trade agree- 
ment negotiated last November gives 
New Zealand considerable leeway to re- 
duce—within certain prescribed limits— 
preferential custom treatment previous- 
ly accorded goods from the United King- 
dom. Under the new arrangement Brit- 
ish ccmmitments remain virtually un- 
changed, Canadian and Australian rep- 
resentatives are reviewing the existing 
trade agreement between their coun- 
tries, 

® The United Kingdom not only par- 
ticipated in the preparatory discussions 
for a new international wheat agree- 
ment, as the Canadian and Australian 
Governments were pleased to note at 





the Conference, but has announced that 
it intends to join the agreement after 
an absence of 6 years. 


Negotiations Stalemate 


A stalemate developed in the nego- 
tiations, in which the United Kingdom 
took a leading role, seeking affiliation 
in a free trade area of the other West- 
ern European countries with the six 
already in the Common Market, Some 
of the principal points at issue which 
have proven difficult to resolve, arise 
from the United Kingdom's intention 
to maintain certain of its Common- 
wealth trade and economic arrange- 
ments while moving closer to Europe. 

The move to external convertibility 
for sterling, announced by the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1958, has bright- 
ened the prospects for further dollar 
import liberalization throughout the 
sterling area Commonwealth. In the 
first such action reported, the Aus- 
tralian Government on April 1 removed 
dollar import licensing discrimination 
on 330 items representing total import 
trade of about $380 million. 


Trade Deficit Cut 


The steep decline in exports from the 
extraordinarily high Suez-affected 1957 
figure and the upward movement of 
U, S. imports—for the fourth successive 
year—combined to slice the U. S. trade 
surplus with the sterling area from 
nearly $700 million in 1957 to only 
slightly over $100 million in 1958, the 
lowest level in 5 years. 


In 1958, for the first time in nearly 
a hundred years, the value of U. S, ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom was ex- 
ceeded by the value of our imports from 
that country. 


As might be expected from its posi- 
tion as the leading market in the 
sterling area, the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for about 60 percent of the 
overall reduction of $450 million in U. S. 
sales to this group of countries in 1958. 
The pronounced drop in shipments to 
India, the Union of South Africa, and 
Australia accounted for the bulk of the 
$200 million decline in U. S. exports to 
the rest of the sterling area in 1958. 
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Shipments to India alone fell off by 
$125 million, 

U. S. imports from the sterling area 
in 1958 continued to increase in contrast 
to the decline in imports from the rest 
of the world. The value of U. S. pur- 
chases from the United Kingdom in- 
creased by over $100 million while those 
from the rest of the sterling area, in the 
aggregate, stayed about the same as in 
the preceding year. 

The apparent stability in imports 
from the rest of the sterling area, how- 
ever, masked the varied and opposing 
trade movements of many commodities 
from a number of different countries. 
U. S. purchases of Jamaican bauxite, 
New Zealand beef, petroleum from Ku- 
wait and Trinidad, textiles from Hong 
Kong, and cocoa were substantially 
higher in value than in 1957. 

The higher values for such imports, on 
the other hand, were offset by reduced 
U. S. expenditures for lead and wool 
from Australia, rubber and tin from 
Malaya, jute and ferroalloys from In- 
dia, and copper from Rhodesia. The con- 
siderable fall-off in imports of these 
items was tied to the reduction in in- 
dustrial activity in the United States 
and the accompanying downward ad- 
justment of inventories to lower busi- 
ness requirements. 

As sharply declining prices were a 
major factor contributing to the reduced 
value of these imports in 1958, the re- 
cent pickup in prices together with the 
upturn in steel output, wool and rubber 
use, and improved inventory, consump- 
tion relationships would appear to pre- 
sage a substantial increase in U. S, im- 
ports of industrial materials from the 
sterling area during the current year. 


Australia 


The Australian economy at the end 
of 1958 was prosperous in many sectors. 
Production and sales in most lines 
reached new highs and construction ac- 
tivity increased. The decline in farm 
income, largely due to lower wool prices, 
was arrested as a result of higher prices 
of other farm products and increased 
output under excellent seasonal condi- 
tions. Capital outlay rose substantially 
in the latter half of 1958. The popula- 
tion of Australia, increasing over 200,000 
a year, reached 10 million in March 1959. 


Trade With U.S. Declines 


The trend toward declining U. S. ex- 
port and import trade with Australia 
observed in the first 6 months of 1958 
continued in the last half of the year. 
U.S. exports to Australia in the 6 months 
ended December 31, 1958, dropped to 
$103 million from $118.3 million in the 
like period of 1957, primarily the result 
of lower exports of aircraft, unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, tractors, automobiles and 
parts, electrical. machinery, sawmill 
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products, and raw cotton. Most major 
commodity groups showed decreases but 
modest increases were reported for man- 
made fibers and manufactures and for 
office machines and parts. 


U. S. imports from Australia in the 
second half of 1958 fell to $42.3 million 
from $62.8 million in the like period of 
1957. This $20.5 million decline was more 
than accounted for by reduced imports 
of raw wool, down $9.3 million; nonfer- 
rous metals including copper, lead, and 
zinc, $11.7 million; ferroalloys including 
tungsten, rutile, and zirconium, $5.3 mil- 
lion; and shells, seeds, and other prod- 
ucts. These declines were partially off- 
set by increased imports of beef and 
mutton, $3.6 million; steel mill products, 
$1 million; and lobsters, rabbit skins, 
lactarene, and semimanufactured wools. 

The United States supplies Australia 
with approximately 1242 percent of its 
total imports; imports from Australia 
represent only about three-fourths of 
one percent of total U. S. imports. 


Overall Deficits Continue 


Total Australian exports in the second 
half of 1958 amounted to the equivalent 
of $851 million, $175 million less than 
in the corresponding -period of 1957. Im- 
ports into Australia, however, totaled 
$909 million, $24 million more than the 
comparable 1957 figure. Following the 
pattern set in the first half of 1958 
when there was a shift from a sizeable 
surplus in Australia’s oversea trade to 
a trade deficit, a $59-million deficit de- 
veloped in the last 6 months of 1958 
compared with a surplus of $142 million 
in a like period the previous year. 

The Australian Government announced 
that effective April 1, 1959, an additional 
330 items with a probable import value 
of $381 million will no longer be subject 
to dollar discriminatory licensing treat- 
ment. This is another step in Australia’s 
orderly removal of discrimination against 
dollar imports. The overall level of im- 
ports, however, will remain unchanged 
at the 1958 annual level of $1,792 million. 


Investments Strengthen Reserves 


Australia’s foreign exchange reserves 
were the equivalent of $1,150 million at 
the end of December 1958, only about 
$56 million below the level of 6 months 
earlier. A greater decline had been an- 
ticipated but sharply increased capital 
inflow, in the form of private invest- 
ment and oversea borrowings, prevented 
a more serious fall in the reserves. 

The substantial increase in private 
capital investment in Australia during 
the latter half of 1958 may be attrib- 
uted largely to the frequent visits of 
State missions, mainly to the United 
States and the United Kingdom, to 
attract or promote investment. Total 
private capital investment increased to 
an annual rate of about $450 million in 
1958 from $280 million in 1957, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates. 

Australia’s national income for the 
year ended June 30, 1958, was the equiv- 


alent of $10,550 million ($10,674 million, 
June 30, 1957), and the gross national 
product was $13,035 million ($12,849 
million, June 30, 1957). 


Canada 


The revival of Canadian economic ac- 
tivity in the last half of 1958 reversed 
the’ decline in U. S. exports to this 
largest foreign market for U. S. pro- 
duction. 


U. S. exports to Canada first began 
to show an upward trend in October, 
which now appears to be well estab- 
lished, and by the end of the last quar- 
ter the value of shipments for that 
period had almost equaled the $861 
million recorded for the comparable 
quarter of 1957. . 


The total amount of $1,704 million 
for the second half of 1958, however, 
fell short by $10 million of the first 
half-year figure because the decline in 
U. S. exports was still prevalent in the 
third quarter. Shipments in the last 6 
months of 1957 totaled $1,813 million. 


Exports in the first 2 months of this 
year showed continued improvement, in- 
creasing 7 percent over the like months 
of 1958, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics estimates. These lat- 
ter data plus many indications of im- 
provement in Canadian business volume 
suggest that U. S. export business in 
general will pick up substantial strength 
over the normally good spring season. 

A particularly favorable aspect of the 
passing of the recession is the evidence 
that consumer interest is turning back 
to durable goods, from which it was 
temporarily diverted in 1957 with a 
particularly heavy impact on U. S. par- 
ticipation. Better 1959 prospects mean 
not only an improved market for U. S. 
finished manufactures but—because of 
the importance of branch factories of 
U. S. origin in the Canadian industrial 
complex—a higher level of demand for 
parts and other supplies, including raw 
materials. For example, since Canadian 
automobile plants which produce U. S. 
type automobiles have introduced 1959 
models, sales and production operations 
have improved greatly, and their activ- 
ity is showing in the currently higher 
levels of U. S. exports of parts. The ris- 
ing sales of European-made cars, how- 
ever, still cause concern. Electrical 
household appliances and other consum- 
er capital. goods also showed an in- 
crease in U. S. sales to Canada. 


U. S. Faces Keen Competition 


A high level of Canadian steel pro- 
duction has resulted from the changed 
outlook in durables. Revival of U. S. 
steel exports, however, is seemingly 
prejudiced by the continued. expansion 
of the local steel industry which, in the 
past year, has gained increased tariff 
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protection on pipe and structural steel. 
Opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
provides possibilities for increasing com- 
petition from oversea sources in any 
number of products including steel. 


Canadian blast furnace activity should 
mean improved demand for U. S. coking 
coal during the summer, but general 
industrial and domestic use of U. S. 
coal north of the border is declining 
as a result of increasing Canadian pro- 
duction of liquid fuels. For the same 
reason, the petroleum export from the 
U. S. to Canada is in a declining trend. 

U. S. trade in raw cotton underwent 
a large decline in 1958, as Canadian 
buying shifted to a large extent to 
Mexico, The yard goods export from the 
United States is still large but faces 
pressure from tightened customs re- 
quirements and the prospect of increased 
tariffs. Various fresh and _ processed 
fruits and vegetables also will encoun- 
ter tariff increases intended to benefit 
Canadian producers in their relatively 
short season, but inasmuch as tariff 
reductions will be made in the off sea- 
son the trade can be expected to con- 
tinue to gain om a year-round basis. 


Machinery Sales Outlook Mixed 


No basis exists, as yet, for expecting 
an early return to the large machinery 
and equipment business of the boom 
period. The Canadian Government's 
yearend survey of the capital spending 
intentions of business for 1959 developed 
an anticipated outlay for machinery and 
equipment at about the 1958 level, or 
specifically at C$2,455 million, compared 
with C$2,462 million in 1957 and C$2,933 
million in 1956. 

Although U. S. exports of heavy con- 
struction machinery have been reflect- 
ing the fall off in big projects, road- 
building and certain contractors’ equip- 
ment has felt the increase of public 
works projects at all levels of Govern- 
ment. 

Agricultural machinery exports have 
improved as a result of the level of 
Canadian farm income. Large air-con- 
ditioning machinery exports from the 
United States give evidence of the 
growth of Canadian service facilities 
and commercial building. With produc- 
tion and income once more on the up- 
grade, opportunities for such gains will 
be multiplied. 


Small Decline in U. S. Imports 


On the import side of the merchandise 
aecount with Canada, petroleum was the 
main factor in the decline in 1958; the 
volume was only half that registered 
in 1957 when the Suez situation abnor- 
mally stimulated shipments. Many other 
declines were recorded in minerals and 
metals, including iron ore, nickel, cop- 
per, zinc and asbestos. These decreases, 
however, were offset by the large ex- 
pansion in 1958 of uranium ore and con- 
centrates, which reached a new high of 
$270 million and helped maintain total 
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trade value at about the boom or 1957 
level. 

Record cattle imports into the United 
States, valued at $99 million, also 
strengthened trade. This trade which 
boomed suddenly in 1957 is carrying 
over into 1959 but is not expected to 
continue as large as in 1958. The urani- 
um import, glso, is thought by some to 
have reached its probable maximum. 
In these circumstances, maintenance of 
Canadian export income from U. S. 
sources in 1959 depends to an increased 
extent on support from other segments 
of the U. S. economy. Lumber trade 
with the United States is improving and 
newsprint has prospects for small gain. 
Revival in world metal prices is already 
being felt in Canadian mining activity. 

Canadian trade data, which include 
the uranium not covered in U. S. sta- 
tistics, show total exports to the United 
States in the latter half of 1958 valued 
at .US$1,551 million, compared with 
$1,577 million in the latter half of 1957. 
For the first 2 months of 1959, exports 
including small reexports are recorded 
at US$420 million, compared with $437 
million for the corresponding period of 
last year. 


United Kingdom 


British Government policy this year 
will continue to focus on economic ex- 
pansion. Their “Economic Survey for 
1959,” presented to Parliament at the 
beginning of April, points out how 
cheaper imports and dearer money have 
placed the United Kingdom in the 
unique position for the postwar era of 
having both the most substantial trade 
surplus in a century and excess indus- 
trial capacity. 

The problem facing Britain in 1959 
is one of maintaining such a favorable 
balance of trade while stimulating an 
upturn in industrial and business activ- 
ity at home. These objectives, moreover, 
have to be accomplished in such a way 
as not to undermine confidence in ster- 
ling nor to complicate the United King- 
dom’s responsibilities as banker for the 
Sterling Area. 

Cheaper imports have meant harder 
markets abroad for British goods as the 
income of the countries supplying such 
raw materials, many of them among 
the United Kingdom’s best customers, 
has declined correspondingly. The United 
Kingdom's 1959 trade balance will de- 
pend in part on whether exports, partic- 
ularly those to North America which 
fared so well in 1958, can take up the 
slack, as commodity prices strengthen 
and the cost of imports rises. 

Tight money and other rigorous anti- 
inflationary measures helped to defend 
and strengthen the pound sterling. They 
also, however, contributed to the fall in 
industrial output and the rise in unem- 


ployment which, while still well under 
3 percent of the labor force, is a polit- 
ically sensitive phenomenon in postwar 
Britain. Steps, in the form of cheaper 
money, easier credit, and greater depre- 
ciation allowances, already have been 
taken to stimulate demand. In its April 
budget, the Government has also called 
on such fiscal weapons as reductions in 
income and purchase taxes and the re- 
introduction of investment allowances 
to speed the pace of economic expansion. 
The task ‘s one of controlling the pace 
at which such demand grows, fed by 
burgeoning installment buying, so that 
domestic inflation does not once again 
become a threat to the United King- 
dom’s balance of payments. 


Dollar Import Easing Likely 


In the meantime, dollar-import lib- 
eralization on a large scale and non- 
resident convertibility have been the 
most welcome fruits of Britain’s current 
prosperity. Now, the prospects also ap- 
pear good that this trend toward full 
convertibility will continue during the 
current year. Further relaxations of 
controls on dollar imports should open 
up the British market—already freed 
for U. S. producers of basic foodstuffs, 
industrial raw materials, and most cap- 
ital goods—to a wide range of American 
consumer goods. Many U. S. producers 
oft such items will no doubt find the 
United Kingdom market a highly com- 
petitive one for their products. 

Freer access for American exports to 
the United Kingdom as well as uncer- 
tainties as to the future course of the 
free trade area negotiations, may tend 
to slow, in 1959, the rapid rate at which 
American investment in Britain has 
grown since the end of the war. 


Trade Balance Shifts 


The traditional U..S. trade surplus 
with the United Kingdom was converted 
into a deficit in 1958 as U. S. exports to 
the United Kingdom dropped to $837 
million that year—$260 million less than 
the exceptionally high 1957 figure— 
while imports rose to a record $870 
million. 

Agricultural products, which comprise 
nearly one-half of the value of all Amer- 
ican exports to Britain, declined by $90 
million. Shipments of cotton were par- 
ticularly hard hit in 1958 as British mill 
consumption declined and stocks, which 
had been built up in 1957, were drawn 
down severely. Substantial quantities, 
however, of U. S. canned and dried fruit 
also were imported into Britain during 
the closing months of the year under 
the commercial quotas for the import 
of fruit from the dollar area set up for 
the first time since the war. 


Among nonagricultural products, ex- 
ports of certain items, such as coal, 
scrap and other iron and steel, tempo- 
rarily in demand because of the excep- 
tionally high level of British industrial 
activity last year, fell by $70 million as 

(Continued on page 8-30) 
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American Republics 


Political events and uncertainty in the Caribbean region in the 
dosing months of 1958 and early 1959 gave rise to some trade decline 
and adversely affected tourism, the credit situation, and other factors 
which enter into the network of international trade. 

On the other hand, orderly changes in administrations in the south- 
ern part of South America, the successful visit of the President of Argen- 
tina to the United States, and U. S. loans and credits of $329 million to 
that country brought about increased optimism for the future of U. S. 
trade with that area. This belief was further reinforced by favorable 
U. S. actions affecting Uruguay, through the complete removal of the 
countervailing duty on Uruguayan wool tops and reduction of 
U. S. duties on canned beef, meat extract, and other meat products. 
These tariff reductions, negotiated in 1949 and 1950-51, had been with- 
held in view of U. S. problems concerning cattle and beef. 

The period of hesitancy and uncertainty which preceded the change 
in administration in Mexico, gradually came to a close and business 
resumed a more nearly normal course. Capital flight, which was ob- 
served prior to the new administration’s taking over, ended, and a 
movement of capital repatriation set in. 


During the second half of 1958, the 
price of coffee, one of the most im- 
portant products in exports of a number 
of Latin American Republics, continued 
its downward trend. Certain metals, also 
important in the exports of Mexico and 
some of the West Coast countries— 
Bolivia and Peru—encountered unfavor- 
able marketing conditions in the form 
of reduced demand and lower prices. 


Coffee Agreement Signed 


The 15 Latin American coffee-produc- 
ing countries which gathered in Wash- 
ington in September 1958 signed an Act 
of the Negotiations for the Conclusion 
of a Latin American Coffee Argeement. 
The agreement, covering the period 
October 1, 1958-September 30, 1959, is 
designed to “adjust the coffee supply to 
meet the demand and bring about an 
orderly placement of the product in 
world markets.” Each country agrees 
to refrain from exporting a _ certain 
portion of its exportable coffee produced 
in this period, amounting to 5 or 10 per- 
cent for all but Colombia and Brazil. 
These two countries agree to retain 15 
and 40 percent, respectively, of their ex- 
port quality coffee. 

An attempt to reach a similar agree- 
Ment by 30 lead- and zinc-producing 
countries which met in Geneva termi- 
Mated on November 12, 1958, without 
any agreement being reached for volun- 
lary reduction of production and ex- 


ports, 


Trade With U.S. Declines 
During the last half of 1958, U. S. ex- 
ports to Latin America, including “spe- 
category” merchandise, amounted 
to $2.05 billion, compared with $2.14 bil- 
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lion during the first half, a reduction of 
4 percent. Excluding “special category” 
goods, exports in the second half were 
$1.99 billion, compared with $2.06 bil- 
lion in the first half, the decrease of 
only 3 pereent indicating a more sus- 
tained flow of exports in regular com- 


.modity trade. U. S. imports from Latin 


America in the period July-December 
were valued at $1.75 billion, a drop of 
5 percent from $1.84 billion in the first 
half year, e 


Compared with total U, S. 1958 non- 
military exports of $16.3 billion to the 
world, U. S. exports to the 20 Latin 
American Republics were valued at 
$4.18 billion, or 26 percent of U. S. total 
exports. U. S. imports from Latin Amer- 
ica in 1958 were valued at $3.60 billion, 
or 28 percent of total imports from the 
world of $12.8 billion. The yearly Latin 
American percentage of 26 for total 
1958 exports compares with 22 percent 
for the first half and 26 percent for the 
second half of 1957; and the year’s 
Latin American percentage of 28 for 
imports is the same as it was for the 
last Ralf of 1957, and somewhat under 
the 50-percent figure for the firste half 
of 1957, 


The importance to Latin American 
foreign trade represented by the U. S. 
share of Latin American exports and 
imports has continued without marked 
change from the past few years. There 
was no overall perceptible adverse effect 
from U. S. actions in connection with 
imports from Latin America. The per- 
centage of total Latin American ex- 
ports which came to the United States 
actually increased from 44 in the first 


half of 1957, to 45 percent in the first 
half of 1958, based on statistics of 16 
Latin American Republics. On the other 
hand, the percentage of Latin Ameri- 
can imports coming from the United 
States declined. In the first 6 months of 
1957, the United States supplied 52 per- 
cent of total imports; this dropped to 
51 percent in the corresponding period 
of 1958, based on statistics of 16 Latin 
American Republics. 


Some U. S. Exports Increase 


Increased U. S. exports to Latin 
America during the last half of 1958 
were registered primarily in chemical 
specialties, with less marked increases 
in railway transportation equipment, 
aircraft, and various food products. Still 
smaller gains were made in exports of 
manmade fibers and manufactures 
thereof, and paper, paperboard, and re- 
lated products. 

The principal products of which U. S. 
exports were lower in the last half of 
the year than in the first are agricul- 
tural machinery and tractors; finished 
cotton manufacturers; petroleum prod- 
ucts; iron and steel mill products; con- 
struction, excavating, and mining ma- 
chinery; manufacturing machinery and 
service industry equipment; and auto- 
motive products; Reduced exports in 
smaller amounts were registered for 
textile semifinished and finished manu- 
facturers, , industrial machinery, medic- 
inals and pharmaceutical preparations, 
rubber and manufactures thereof, and 
a few other groups. 


U.S. Takes Less Metal 


Reflecting lower prices for certain 
metals, also lower demand in the United 
States because of overproduction, end- 
ing of Government stockpiling, and the 
business recession, the biggest reduc- 
tions in imports from Latin America in 
the second half of 1958 as compared 
with the first half occurred in copper; 
f@roalloys, ores and metals; lead, zine, 
and iron ores and concentrates. 

Imports which also dropped in value 
were semifinished and finished textile 
manufactures, inedible vegetable oils 
and waxes, residual fuel oil, fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials, cane sugar, 
bananas, and dyeing materials. Imports 
of unmanutactured cotton from Latin 
America, due largely to seasonal and 
crop factors, were nearly six times as 
high in the July-December months as 
in the preceding 6 months. Imports of 
fish and shellfish (largely shrimp) and 
nickel increased over 50 percent. In- 
creases were smaller for imports of 
cocoa beans, unmanufactured wool, un- 
manufactured wood and lumber, crude 
petroleum and other petroleum prod- 
ucts, 


Trade With U.S. May Increase 


The emergence of the economy of the 
United States from the recession that 
began in 1957 and continued into 1958, 
is an important factor indicating that 
the demand in the United States for 
raw and semimanufactured products 
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may continue. Furthermore, the de- 
velopment of new industries in certain 
Latin American countries and the find- 
ing of markets for Latin American 
products not previously exported to the 
United States will provide more dollar 
exchange in those countries, This de- 
velopment, as the demand for dollar 
exchange generally exceeds the supply, 
could contribute to an increase in U. S. 
sales to, as well as purchases from 
Latin America. 


Continued interest in Latin America 
by U. S. firms looking for investment 
opportunities abroad, or resorting to 
such investment as a means of retaining 
their share of the market in the face of 
import restrictions, is another factor 
contributing to the general economic 
development in a number of Latin 
American countries, 


The flow of U. S. investments to 
Latin America, however, has slowed 
down; expenditures by U. S. tourists to 
Latin America have decreased; and 
long-term price stability of many raw 
materials produced in Latin America 
continues to be uncertain. In view of 
these positive and negative factors, and 
barring serious political disruptions, 
' trade with Latin America should not 
vary greatly within the next 6 months. 
U. S. exports are likely to show an 
increase to Argentina, Ecuador, and 
Panama in the coming menths. The 
countries from which imports into the 
United States may increase are Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. This opinion is 
based on such factoys as recent U. S. 
loans and credits, settlement of General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade prob- 
lems, rising prices for certain commodi- 
ties, availability of dollar exchange, re- 
cent favorable U. S. Government ac- 
tions, increasing production, public 
works programs, etc. 


U. S. Investment Flow Declines 


The flow of U. S. investment to Latin 
American declined in 1958, possibly in- 
dicating that many of the most favor- 
able opportunities have been filled and 
that new investments require longer 
study before they can be made. Though 
the investment climate in a few coun- 
tries is said to be less favorable than 
formerly (Cuba, Peru, Venezuela), in 
other countries (Argentina, Colombia, 
Ecuador) developments have occurred 
which will be attractive to ‘foreign 
investment, 


Policy Actions Taken by U. S. 


Policy actions of the U. S. Govern- 
ment for promotion of economic devel- 
opment in Latin America are as follows: 

@ Undertaking to increase very sub- 
stantially U. S. public funds available, 
by currently negotiating for the forma- 
tion of an inter-American financial in- 
stitution, with a total initial capital of 
$1 billion; recently increasing by $2 
billion the lending authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, which conducts near- 
ly one-half of its operations in Latin 
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Argentina 


Imports into the United States from 
Argentina at $133 million during 1958, 
rose a little more than 2 percent from 
1957; exports at $249 million dropped 
over 12 percent. 


For the second half of 1958, however, 
imports climbed to $70 million from $53 
million in the like period of 1957; ex- 
ports increased to $146 million from 
$125 million. Meanwhile, total Argen- 
tine exports to the world increased 
slightly less than 1 percent, and imports 
from the world dropped to a fraction 
above 7 percent. Thus, it would appear 
that Argentina increased its exports to 
the United States while decreasing them 
to the world, and decreased its imports 
from the United States at a faster rate 
than from the world. 

The investment sector continued to 
receive the Government’s careful atten- 
tion in its efforts to attract foreign 
capital, particularly in petroleum de- 
velopment. On the whole, however, such 
efforts succeeded only slightly, at least 
through November 1958, as shown by 
official statistics. Efforts have been more 
intensive, culminating in the enactment 
on December 22, 1958, of Law No. 14,- 
780, Legal Regime for the Investment 
of Foreign Capital, which permits the 
entry of foreign capital into Argentina 
as foreign exchange, machinery or other 
equipment, spare parts, or raw mate- 
rials. It is hoped that this new law will 
stimulate new foreign investment. Some 
success already has resulted, particu- 
larly in the crude-oil area. . 


Trade With U. S. Rises 


Exports from the United States to 
Argentina during the second half of 





America; President Eisenhower’s re- 
questing congressional authorization to 
increase the U. S. contribution to the 
International Monetary Fund by $1,375 
million; the President’s requesting for 
congressional authority to increase the 
contingent liability of the United States 
by $3,175 million to permit doubling the 
lending facilities of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; and requesting for increased re- 
sources for the Development Loan Fund, 
$225 million supplement for 1959, and 
$700 million for 1960. 

@ Supporting the proposal to estab- 
lish* in the proposed Inter-American 
Banking Institution a technical assist- 
ance department which would advise 
governments on formulation of economic 
development policies and plans, assign 
priorities among projects, and assist in 
prepartion of projects for public and 
private financing. 

@ Continuing cooperation, within the 
framework of GATT, to remove bar- 
riers to international trade, including 
especially barriers to the sale of Latin 
American primary products. 


et 


1958 totaled $146 million, an increage 
of over 16 percent from the $125 million 
for the corresponding period of the pre. 
ceding year. Imports into the United 
States rose to $70 million, about 32 per. 
cent more than the $53 million in the 
second half of 1957. 

Argentina’s share of the total U. § 
import market in the whole year 1957 
was one percent; in 1958 the share 
amounted to fractionally over 1 percent. 


On the other hand, the U. S. share of } 


the Argentine market in 1957 amounted 
to nearly 23 percent of the total; it 
amounted to about 16 percent in 1958, 
On the basis of U. S. export-import 
data, Argentina incurred a trade deficit 
of $76 million in the second half of 
1958, compared with $72 million in the 
corresponding period of 1957. However, 
for the full year 1958, the trade deficit 
totaled but $116 million, as against $154 
million for 1957. This decline was caused 
to some extent by the ban on imports 
imposed earlier by the Government, 


Credits Spur Investment 


Partly offsetting the trade deficit was 
the agreement between Argentina and 
the United States, the International 
Monetary Fund and private bankers 
which created credits totaling $329 mil- 
lio? for both capital investment and 
financial stabilization, announcement of 
which was made on December 29, 1958, 
Prior to this development, however, for- 
eign investment was comparatively 
slight over the few preceding years. 
From the end of 1955 through Novem- 
ber 1958 such investments had aggre. 
gated about $58 million in value, of 
which about 60 percent was of U. S. 
origin. In 1958 through November, 39 
investments were recorded, of which 21 
valued at $12.8 million were from the 
United States. The total from all sources 
amouted to $20.1 million, 


In November 1958, the Argentine Of- 
fice for New Foreign Investments stated 
that a backlog of about 80 investment 
projects existed, valued at $170 million. 
Of the total, more than $100 million is 
said to have consisted of shipyards and 
ships, the remainder accounted for by 
projects in the petrochemical, automo- 
tive, machinery, plywood, and other in- 
dustries. More recently, contracts in- 
volving about $178 million for develop- 
ments in the crude-oil industry have 
been signed with four U. S. controlled 
companies. 


To be approved, new foreign capital, 
under the terms of reference of the new 
law, must be invested in desirable in- 
dustries that will satisfy domestic de- 
mand for items now imported and that 
will manufacture products which can 
be sold abroad to obtain needed foreign 
exchange. Such investments may. enter 
at the free market rate of exchange 
and be withdrawn without limitation, 
including profits arising therefrom, 
through the same channel. Foreign 
capital is guaranteed the same. rights 
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Prices Rise; Credit Tight 


“The freeing of large sectors of the 
economy from Government control was 
resulting in the marked rise of con- 
sumers’ prices at an average monthly 
increase of nearly 7 percent, according 
to an unofficial report from Buenos 
Aires in March 1959. The price impact 
of the exchange reform and accompany- 
ing difficulties for imports are finally 
affecting wholesale prices, some of 
which have risen 400 and 500 percent. 


Money is reported to be extremely 
tight, with banks facing clients’ demand 
for funds to increase working capital 
to handle the usual physical volume of 
business at increased prices and to pay 
the increased charges on imported 
goods, such as exchange surcharges and 
high prior deposits. At the same time, 
banks are being required to hold in- 
creased reserves against deposits. 

The peso remained steady through 
most of February, as importers were 
inactive in the exchange market. The 
yate moved between 63.80 pesos and 
66.60 pesos to the dollar. New exchange 
regulations issued during the month 
were applicable mostly to imports from 
neighboring coufttries which were ac- 
corded special exemptions from sur- 
charges and prior deposits requirements. 


Constitution as domestic 


Brazil 


U. S. merchandise exports to Brazil 
during the second half of 1958 increased 
about 9 percent in value, as compared 
with the first half of the year. Imports 
from Brazil, however, were only frac- 
tionally higher, less than 1 percent, but 
remained substantially below the level 
of the preceding year, reflecting pri- 
marily reduced purchases and lower 
coffee prices. 

The rate of new foreign capital invest- 
ment in Brazil, as represented by cap- 
ital equipment without exchange cover, 
declined by about 13 percent from the 
extraordinarily high level of 1957, 

Lower foreign exchange earnings de- 
rived from exports were reflected in 
reduced allocations of exchange for the 
purchase of imports. The high exchange 
premiums payable and the resultant 
high cost of imports in terms of cruzei- 
tos will tend to curtail merchandise 
purchases from abroad. 

Merchandise exports to Brazil from 
the United States during the second 
half of 1958 were valued at $275.9 mil- 
lio and represented about 13.8 percent” 
of the total value of exports to the Latin 
American Republics and 3.8 percent of 
total exports from the United States. 

Imports from Brazil duriffg the last 
half of 1958, valued at $287 million, ac- 
counted for 16.3 percent of imports 
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from Latin America and 44 percent of 
imports from the world. During the first 
half of the year the value of imports 


was $279 million, or about 3 percent 
lower. 


Rise Significant for Some Exports 


The commodity trend in exports was 
marked by a significant increase in the 
value of shipments of wheat, refined 
copper, various metal manufactures, and 
railway transportation equipment; and 
reduced shipments of industrial machin- 
ery, tractors, and automobiles, parts, 
and accessories. Imports of coffee, non-' 
metallic minerals, and manganese and 
tungsten ores declined, whereas pur- 
chases of cocoa beans, Brazil nuts, car- 
nauba wax, and menthol increased. 


Imports into Brazil from all sources 
in the second half of 1958 were valued 
at $774.5 million, an increase of about 
34 percent over the first half of the 
year. The United States retained its, 
position as Brazil’s leading trade part- 
ner, having accounted for 36 percent 
of the total value of imports and 41.6 
percent of exports, as compared with 
35.3 percent of imports, and 44.6 per- 
cent of exports, respectively, during the 
first half of the year. Trade with other 
countries was marked by increased ex- 
ports to Argentina, the Netherlands, 
Netherlands Antilles, and Venezuela, - 
while imports from most of the prin- 
cipal suppliers were increased as com- 
pared with the previous 6 months. 

Although trade data by commodities 
are available only through September 
1958, the principal trends appeared to 
be reduced in exports of coffee, cotton, 
pine lumber, and iron and manganese 
ores, and increased shipments of co- 
coa and sugar. Imports of tractors, loco- 
motives, and bus and truck chassis were 
higher, and those of nonferrous metals, 
woodpulp, tinplate, trucks, and oi}drill- 
ing equipment declined. 


GNP Increase 23 Percent 


The gross-national product of Brazil 
for 1958 was estimated at approximately 
1,300 billion cruzeiros, an increase of 
about 23 percent over the 1957 total 
of 1,048 billion. In terms of constant 
purchasing power, however, the increase 
in real production in 1958 amounted to 
about 5 percent, as compared with 3.1 
percent in 1957. 

The balance-of-payments deficit for 
1958 is estimated at more than $250 
million, as compared with a deficit of 
$129 million in 1957 and a surplus of 
$170 million in 1956. 

As measured by the index of the cost 
of living, the pace of inflation during 
1958 was at an annual rate of about 20 
percent, or about double that of 1957. 

The pace of industrial development 
leveled off somewhat in the latter part 
of 1958, with the completion or ad- 
vanced stage of many large-scale proj- 
ects. Nevertheless, programs underway 
in shipbuilding, automotive parts and 
accessories, and heavy industrial equip- 


ment may be expected to maintain a 
high level of foreign investment. 

With a view toward stimulating ex- 
ports, more iavorable exchange rates 
were granted to exports, and export 
procedures were considerably simplified. 
Allocations of convertible and “limited 
convertibility” (ACL) currencies to cov- 
er merchandise imports were reduced 
by 20 percent in September for the sec- 
ond time in 1958. Exchange premiums 
rose considerably during the year, from 
70 to 200 cruzeiros to the dollar for 
goods in the “general” category and 
from 225 to 330 cruzeiros to the dollar 
for “special” category goods. The rate 
for converting foreign values into cru- 
zeiros for the purpose of assessing ad 
valorem import duties also was in- 
creased from 70 to 163 cruzeiros to the 
dollar during the year, thereby adding 
substantially to the cost of imports. 


Chile 


Domestic inflation and _balance-of- 
payment difficulties continued to hamper 
Chile’s economy during 1958, but the 
improvement in copper prices during the 
last part of the year and prompt steps 
taken by the new administration to 
check inflationary pressures pointed to 
a more favorable outlook for Chile in 
1959. 

Agricultural output rose to new high 
levels. Although prices for copper, 
Chile’s main export, and other minerals 
were low throughout most of the year, 
mineral production was only slightly 
below the 1957 level. The industrial sec- 
tor was generally depressed, but in- 
dexes of industrial production and sales 
began to show an upward trend in the 
last quarter. 


Payments Situation Serious 


Detailed data for Chile’s foreign trade 
for 1958 are available only for the first 
4 months of the year. These partial 
data, however, are sufficient to give an 
indication of the serious nature of Chile’s 
balance-of-payment problem. In its mer- 
chandise trade, Chile usually registers 
a substantial favorable export surplus 
which offsets heavy remittances of in- 
visible payments, mainly charges for 
transportation, interest, and dividends. 
However, in merchandise trade during 
the first 4 months of 1958, the country 
registered an import balance of $36 
million, the first since 1949. This was 
partly due to the decline in copper 
prices, which accounted largely for the 
decrease of 37 percent in the total value 
of exports—down from $149 million in 
the first 4 months of. 1957 to $123.7 
million in the like 1958 period. 

At the same time, restrictions which 
the Government had hoped would re- 
duce imports failed to take hold during 
the first 4 months, and imports of goods 
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actually increased by 11 percent. The 
deteriorating situation led the Govern- 
ment to take more. drastic measures by 
requiring an advance deposit of 10,000 
percent of the value of imports, which 
effectively checked further importations 
until June 5 when the Government 
issued revised regulations. The 10,000- 
percent import deposit category was 
abolished, but import deposits on most 
imports were raised, and a new import 
deposit amounting to 5,000 percent of 
the invoice value of the merchandise 
was established for the least essential 
imports. 

In addition, the import deposit is now 
held by the Central Bank for a period 
of 90 days, except for imports in cate- 
gories A, B, and a few items in category 
C (more essential imports), instead of 
30 days following the issuance of the bill 
of lading. Preliminary figures from Cus- 
toms sources indicate that these strong 
measures resulted in a substantial re- 
duction in imports throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. 

The import deposit system was further 
changed when the Chilean Exchange 
Commission announced in a circular, 
December 11, 1958, that henceforth im- 
port deposits may be made in Chilean 
pesos, in short-term dollar obligations of 
the General Treasury of the Republic 
of Chile, or in U. S. dollars—provided 
in the last-named case that the import 
for which dollar coverage is made cor- 
responds to goods subject to the 30-day 
deposit requirement period. To the ex- 
tent that import deposits may now be 
made in dollar obligations of the Chilean 
Treasury or in U. S. dollars, in addition 
to pesos which formerly were the only 
acceptable type of deposit, this measure 
represents a slight liberalization of the 
import deposit system. 

The low world price for copper—which 
averaged about 24.6 a pound for 1958, 
as compared with 27.7 cents a pound in 
1957—was primarily responsible for the 
drop in export values. Exports of other 
important products such as nitrates and 
other minerals declined but to a much 
lesser extent. A _ significant increase 
occurred in industrial exports, apparent- 
ly reflecting the increase in sale of 
fabricated copper and steel products. 

A general improvement in Chile's 
markets aboard, particularly for copper, 
occurred in the last quarter of 1958. 
With the price of copper up to the 30- 
cent level and a substantially higher ex- 
change rate offering a further stimulus 
to exports generally, prospects for 
Chile’s foreign trade in 1959 were im- 
proved, 


Trade With U. S. Drops 


U. S. census data show a sharp de- 
cline in exports to and imports from 
Chile for the year 1958. U. S. exports 
to Chile fell from $194.9 million in 1957 
to $148.9 million in 1958. The decline in 
imports from the United States-is prob- 
ably representative of the decline in 
Chile’s total imports, However, indica- 
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Colombia 


Colombia maintained its import aus- 
terity program during 1958 through the 
its sytem of import licensing and pro- 
hibitions. Coffee exports increased 13 
percent, largely offsetting a 20-percent 
continuing price decline. Imports prob- 
ably will increase some in 1959, but this 
is dependent directly on the world price 
of coffee. 

The United States maintained its tra- 
ditional position in 1958 as by far Co- 
lombia’s most important trading part- 
ner, it received 75 percent of Colombia’s 
exports and supplied 60 percent of its 
imports. These figures did not vary 
more than 1 percent between the first 
and second halves of the year and not 
substantially from previous years. 


U. S. Exports Decline Slightly 


U. S. exports to Colombia declined 
slightly from $97.1 million in the first 
6 months of 1958 to $87.8 million in the 
last 6 months, accounting for about 1 
percent of the U. S. total. U. S. imports 
from Colombia increased from $146.7 
million to $186.5 million, or from 2.3 
percent to 2.8 percent of a slightly 
larger U. S. import market. 


U. S. exports to Colombia of iron 
and steel mill products during the sec- 
ond half of the year remained steady 
at 5 million, as did metal manufactures 
of $3.8 million in the two periods. Ma- 





tions are that the share of Chile’s total 
imports that come from the United 
States did not change significantly. 


U. S. imports from Chile declined 
from $196.3 million in 1957 to $155,.8 
million in 1958. The decline was due 
mainly to the drop in the copper price; 
it also appeared that a greater share 
of Chile’s total exports of copper were 
destined to the European market. 


Better Trade Balance Seen 


Prospects are for a better balance 
between Chile’s exports and imports in 
1959. Imports are not expected to in- 
crease over the 1958 level and will in- 
deed be more likely to decline. The steep 
increases in import deposits of June 
1958 appear to have been effective in 
restricting demand, and tight restric- 
tions most likely will remain in effect. 


Of probably even greater significance 
in 1959 was the Foreign Exchange Com- 
mission’s decision early in 1959 to stop 
supporting the peso through Central 
Bank operations and to permit the peso 
to find its own level in the free market. 
This policy will tend not only to dis- 
courage imports by raising the cost of 
dollars and other foreign currencies but 
will also help to encourage exports by 
increasing the peso return of exporters, 
Of even greater significance to Chile’s 
export outlook is the improved position 
of copper. 
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chinery products continued to decline, 
to $23.2 million from $26.1 million dur. 
ing the first half. Exports of automo. 
biles and parts continued to increase, 
from $8.6 million to $9.9 million. Chemi- 
cals declined from $14.6 million to $12.7 
million. 

Even though the price of coffee de. 
clined, the value of U. S. coffee imports 
from Colombia increased from $1278 
million to 164.1 million. U. S. imports 
of Colombian petroleum products also 
increased from $13.8 million during the 
first half of the year of $17.6 million 
during the last. These two products stil] 
accounted for approximately 88 percent 
and 9 percent, respectively, of U. S. im. 
ports from Colombia. 


Economy Improves in Las# Half 

The last 6-month period of 1958 was 
considerably more favorable for Colom. 
bia’s economy than the first. The seri- 
ous inflationary threat facing the na- 
tion in the first half of 1958 was 
curtailed sharply in the second by con- 
tinuation of credit restricitions adopted 
in 1957. The money supply, however, 
increased 21 percent over the year, 
mostly in the last half. Central Bank 
financing of surplus coffee accounted for 
most of the new money, but financing 
inventories of the national steel plant 
and loans to official banks also contrib- 
uted. For the year-end period reserve 
requirements were reduced by 5 per- 
cent, . 


Import Registrations Rise 

Colombia’s total import registrations, 
based on f.o.b. value, rose slightly from 
a monthly average of $22.2 million in 
the first half to $23.9 million in the see- 
ond, but still well below the $28-million 
level which was considered the maxi- 
mum safe level. Only in October did 
registrations slightly exceed this level. 
In December controls were further 
tightened by requiring previously ex- 
empted small shipments (less than $15) 
also to be registered. The austerity pro- 
gram is to be continued, but, barring a 
further drastic decline in the price of 
coffee, imports will probably increase 
slightly. The special session of Con 
gress is considering abolishing the prior 
license list but retaining the prohibited 
list and raising import duties substan 
tially. 

The price of coffee continued to de- 
cline—20 percent in 1958—falling se 
verely in the last 2 weeks of November, 
which caused a feeling of acute distress 
in financial circles. Exports, however, 
increased substantially in the second 
half—3.2 million 60-kilogram bags as 
compared with 2.1 million in the first 
half—to compensate partially for lower 
prices. Shipments during September of 
over 773 million bags were the largest 
in over a year. 


Coffee Pact Effected 


The Latifi American Coffee Pact by 
which the signatory countries ag 
to retention of percentages of theif 
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crops went into effect on October 1. 
The unrealistic price support policy 
which led to mounting coffee surpluses 
and financing problems during the first 
npalf of the year were abandoned in 
favor of a more flexible price policy. 
This, together with more aggressive 
marketing and the fact that Central 
American and Mexican stocks, with 
which Colombian coffee competes, had 
been depleted, helped Colombia regain 
its traditional share of the world mar- 
ket. 

With the assistance of the US$78- 
million loan from the Export-Import 
Bank, all payments on the commercial 
backlog debt continued to be made dur- 
ing the second half and accumulations 
to foreign reserves were made (US$15 
million for the year) which substanti- 
ally aided business confidence. At year’s 
end, however, officials declared their 
intention to negotiate a _ substantial 
loan to prevent a certain depletion of 
reserves during 1959. 


Cuba 


The most significant Cuban develop- 
ment in the last half of 1958 was the 
change in Government. Although the 
change brought about an end to inter- 
nal political conflict, the new Govern- 
ment inherited a number of economic 
problems requiring immediate attention. 
Thus, in the first 3 months the new 
Government's efforts were devoted 
largely to readjusting the country’s fi- 
nancial situation, attending to the de- 
mands of labor, and in general to “con- 
solidating the revolution.” 


Business activity, which was still at 
low levels at the end of last February 
was adversely affected by the concern 
in business and industrial circles over 
the increased labor unrest throughout 
the country. Income from sugar ex- 
ports is expected to stimulate the econ- 
omy later in the year, but sugar pro- 
duction at the end of February was 
running about 35 percent below that 
of last year due principally to the late 
start in grinding operations and the 
subsequent delays caused by labor diffi- 
culties. Thus an accelerated and unin- 
terrupted pace of production as well as 
a continuance of good weather during 
the remainder of the grinding season 
appear to be essential to the successful 
completion of the official production 
goal of 5.8 million Spanish long tons 
for 1959. Sugar prices were also below 
those of last year, and it is probable 
that Cuba’s income from sugar exports 
may be somewhat below that of recent 
years, 


Import Controls Imposed 


Cuba's foreign exchange reserves at 
the end of 1958 were reported at $372.5 
Million, of which $262.5 million had 
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been pledged with foreign banks. This 
left a net free reserve of only $110 mil- 
lion, some $60 million below the legal 
minimum. In order to forestall specu- 
lation or excess importations following 
announcement of the country’s depleted 
reserves, the Cuban Government estab- 
lished import licensing controls on some 
200 luxury and nonessential items on 
February 9, 1959. Although license ap- 
plications were subject jo administra- 
tive delays at the outset, they are now 
reportedly being approved within rea- 
sonable time limits. Various other meas- 
ures were enacted by the Government 
to prevent an excessive outflow of for- 
eign exchange and to curb the return 
of the Cuban currency taken out of the 
country by officials of the former Gov- 
ernment. Net foreign exchange reserves 
had risen to $118 million by the end of 
February. 


Cuba’s budgetary deficit for the last 
6 months of 1958 was reported at $90 
million, of which $40 million were fi- 
nanced by short term notes. The total 
of the short term debt, together with 
the internal and the external debt and 
the debt of the quasi-state organiza- 
tions increased the overall national 
debt to more than $1,300 million at the 
end of 1958. 


Capital Investments Down 


Long-term capital investments, which 
were at a high level in the first half 
of 1958, diminished in the last half of 
the year, principally because of the 
revolutionary activity. In the absence 
of a definite and coordinated policy an- 
nouncement by the new Government 
regarding the treatment to be accorded 
to foreign investment, it is still too 
early to attempt a definitive assess- 
ment of the outlook for new or exist- 
ing U. S. capital in Cuba. 

Certain actions taken by the new 
Cuban Government, however, have been 
detrimental, in varying degrees, to some 
American as well as to some locally 
owned firms. Yor example, the U. S.- 
owned telephone company had its rates 
arbitrarily reduced and its operations 
were taken over by a Government inter- 
ventor. Also, the right of petroleum re- 
fineries to establish prices for their 
products on the basis of sworn cost 
declarations has been rescinded and 
such prices may now be fixed by Gov- 
ernment action only. 

Foreign petroleum firms have invest- 
ed about $70 million in new and ex- 
panded refinery facilities in recent 
years, partly on the promise by the Cu- 
ban Government that they would + be 
permitted to modify their prices in ac- 
cordance with cost changes. Moreover, 
official price reductions on bottle gas, 
certain medicinals, and electric-power 
rates outside Havana, have probably 
adversely affected some American firms. 

The Government’s announced reforms 
in the financial, tax, tariff and agrarian 
fields are now in the planning stages; 


their effect on the investment climate 
will not be known until put into force. 
For this reason, most potential U. S. 
investors are expected to adopt a “wait 
and see” attitude pending a clarifica- 
tion of the new Cuban Government's 
programs and policies. Total U. S. in- 
vestments in Cuba were estimated at 
$850 million at the end of 1958, as com- 
pared with $825 million in 1957 and 
$774 million in 1958. 

- Present indications are that the new 
Government will hold off the long- 
scheduled tariff renegotiations with the 
United States until it has had time to 


review the tariff proposals prepared by 
the former Government. 


U. S. Principal Supplier 


The United States continued as 
Cuba’s principal supplier as well as its 
chief customer in 1958. U. S. statistics 
show that merchandise valued at $545.9 
million was exported to Cuba in 1958. 
This represented a substantial decline 
from U. S. exports to Cuba in 1957 
which totaled $618 million. Although 
dectines occurred in most export com- 
modity categories, those most affected 
were automobiles, parts and accesso- 
ries, exports of which fell from $52.8 
million in 1957 to $32.1 million in 1958; 
petroleum and petroleum products 
which dropped from $27.9 million to 
$10.5 million; and iron and steel-mill 
products, which fell from $26.1 million 
in 1957 to $19.2 million in 1958. U. S. 
imports from Cuba, on the other hand, 
rose from $481.7 million in 1957, to 
$527.9 million in 1958. This increase was 
accounted for by a larger volume of 
sugar ‘imports from Cuba which rose 
from $332.8 million in 1957 to $382.4 
million in 1958. The above changes in 
trade volume between the two coun- 
tries reduced the U. S. favorable bal- 
ance in its trade with Cuba from $136.3 
million in 1957 to only $18 million in 
1958. 


Because of Cuba’s current exchange 
situation, the probable reduction in 
sugar income and the various problems 
of economic readjustment facing the 
new Government, the outlook for U. S. 
exports to Cuba in the immediate fu- 
ture is not very encouraging. However, 
barring the adoption by the new Gov- 
ernment of unforeseen policies detri- 
mental to Cuban-U. S. economic and 
trade relations, the United States is ex- 
pected to continue to enjoy a predomi- 
nant competitive position with regard 
to export sales in the Cuban market. 
Also, the composition of Cuba’s import 
commodity pattern is expected to con- | 
tinue to reflect a reduced volume of 
imports of certain consumer goods 
which are increasingly being produced 
locally, but an increase of imports of 
producer goods and raw and semiproc- 
essed materials for industry and agri- 
culture. 
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Mexico 


The steady rise noted in Mexico’s im- 
ports in recent years was sharply re- 
versed in the last 6 months of 1958, 
reflecting slower economic activity, im- 
pact of higher import duties, and more 
stringent application of import controls. 

Exports in this period were also off, 
contrary to the usual pattern. Never- 
theless the trade balance for the year 
showed improvement over 1957, but 
other factors, including capital flight, 
decreased Bank of Mexico exchange re- 
serves by $85 million, compared with a 
loss of about $28 million in 1957. The 
* United States continued to be Mexico's 
principal supplier and market. Mexico 
regained its position as our first-rank- 
ing market in Latin America and re- 
tained its rank as fourth Latin Ameri- 
can supplier of the United States. 
Geographically and commodity-wise, 
there were no sharp shifts in Mexico's 
trade pattern, though there were some 
interesting developments. 


Imports, Exports Down 

Mexican July-December imports fell 
to $524 million compared with $604.6 
million in January-June. Total for the 
year was $1,128.6 million, against 
$1,155.2 million in 1957. July-December 
exports (including gold and silver pro- 
duction) were $361.1 million, against 
$399.2 million in January-June, for a 
1958 total of $760.3 million ($758.0 mil- 
lion in 1957). The import balance for 
1958, therefore, was $368.3 million, com- 
pared with $397.2 million in 1957. 


U. S. July-December exports to Mex- 
ico declined to $418.8 million, from 
$466.7 million in January-June. Still, 
the year’s total of $885.5 million put 
Mexico back in first place (over Vene- 
zuela) as first market in Latin America 
for U. S. goods. U. S. July-December 
imports from Mexico were $201.4 mil- 
lion, against $256 million in January- 
June, for an annual total of $457.4 mil- 
lion, as Mexico retained its position as 
fourth Latin American supplier of the 
United States. 


U. S. Principal Supplier 


Based on incomplete (11 months) and 
not fully adjusted Mexican trade data, 
the country’s trade geographically 
showed no sharp changes. The United 
States supplied 77.3 percent of imports 
(77.1 percent in 1957). West Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Sweden remained the most 
important European suppliers. Declines 
in imports from Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland and Sweden, were more than 
offset by larger purchases from France 
and Great Britain. Export-wise, the 
United States was recorded as taking 
59.7 percent of Mexico's shipments, in- 
cluding goods in transit, compared with 
59.6 percent in the like period of 1957. 
Major European markets continued to 
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be West Germany, Great Britain, and 
the Netherlands, though sales to all 
declined. Such customers as Spain, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Italy took more 
Mexican goods. 

Mexican commodity imports contin- 
ued to be predominantly production 
goods, although their relative position 
declined to 79.9 percent, against 81.2 
percent in 1957, as imports of consumer 
durables rose. Major import items, as 
in the past, were machinery and parts, 
vehicles and parts, including tractors, 
industrial materials, insecticides, and 
the like, though there were declines in 
some individual items. Significantly, a 
sharp drop in petroleum products im- 
ports, accompanied by a decline in ex- 
ports of crude and fuel oil, reflected in- 
creased Mexican refinery, distribution, 
and storage facilities. 


Export Pattern Unchanged 


The export pattern remained much 
the same, with agricultural and mineral 
products the chief exports. Lead, zinc, 
and copper sales showed declines, as 
did coffee, and, as noted, crude and 
fuel oil. Cotton increased, due to heav- 
ier volume in the face of soft prices. 
Declines in metals were more than off- 
set by increased sales of cattle, shrimp, 
and sulfur, and important increases in 
exports of minor products such as toma- 
toes, henequen, binder twine, beef, sug- 
ar, hormones, and forage. 

The balance of payments for 1958 
showed a decline in gross short-term 
foreign assets of $20.8 million ($15.7 
million in 1957). Bank of Mexico ex- 
change reserves, however, fell by $85 
million, a reflection of capital flight. 


Given Mexican determination to bring 
trade closer to balance by encouraging 
exports and discouraging imports, in- 
cluding the recent restrictions on pub- 
licsector imports, a significant increase 
in sales to Mexico above the July-De- 
cember level seems unlikely. 


Peru 


Domestic inflation and unsatisfactory 
world market conditions for most of 
Peru's exports were the principal ele- 
ments contributing toward a decline in 
the country’s economic activity during 
1958. Official data on gross national 
product are not yet available, but it is 
estimated that production of goods and 
services declined about 4 percent below 
195T levels. Agricultural production in- 
creased slightly, but mineral and manu- 
facturing output declined. 


Inflationary Pressures Rise 


Inflationary pressures accelerated dur- 
ing the year, the cost-of-living index 
rising by about 9 percent, as compared 
with 7 percent in 1957 and 6 percent 
in 1956. Though bank credit in the pri- 
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vate sector apparently did not expand 
excessively, there was a substantial in. 
crease in Central Bank credit expansion, 
mainly for the purpose of financing a 
large Government deficit. The financing 
of this deficit through Central Bank 
issue and broad general wage increases 
decreed during the year were among 
the principal factors contributing to in. 
flation. 

The balance-of-payment situation was 
the second major problem facing the 
nation during the year, and, in an effort 
to solve this problem the Government 
took strong steps to curb imports in 
the face of steadily declining earnings 
from exports. The most important of 
these steps was the decision on January 
22, 1958, to permit the exchange rate, 
which had been supported until that 
time by the Central Bank at 19 soles to 
the dollar, to find its own level in the 
free market. 

As a result, the sol depreciated stead- 
ily throughout the year and stood at 
24.50 soles to the dollar by year’s end. 
In addition, the Government authorized 
general import-duty increases, which 
tended further to curb imports. The 30- 
percent depreciation in the sol, plus the 
import duty hike, raised the sol cost of 
importing by about 22 percent and re- 
sulted in a decline in imports of about 
$64.5 million under 1957. This decline 
was the main factor in keeping the 
balance-of-payments deficit for the year 
within tolerable limits. 


Trade Shows Decline 


Peru’s exports declined from $330 
million in 1957 to $290 million in 1958, 
a drop of $40 million. Much of the loss 
in export earnings was attributable to 
declines in the price and volume of sugar 
exported and to a significant decline in 
the volume of petroleum exported, The 
substantial decline in exports of petro- 
leum—from 5.9 million barrels (42 gal- 
lons each) in 1957 to 3.5 million barrels 
in 1958—was partly offset by increases 
in the world price. 

Depressed world prices for Peru's non- 
ferrous minerals, mainly lead, zinc, and 
copper also resulted in reduced earnings, 
but there was some improvement in 
the price of copper toward the last half 
of the year. As a result of an increased 
volume of exports, earnings from cot- 
ton were approximately $7 million above 
1957 earnings. 

Imports in 1958 stood at $335.3 mil- 
lion, as compared with $400.1 million in 
1957, a decline of $648 million. The 
large decline served to narrow the gap 
between exports and imports from $70.1 
million in 1957 to $45.3 million in 1958. 
Howevér, as much of Peru’s imports in 
1958 were financed by capital invest- 
ments the actual balance-o{-payments 
deficit was about $13 million. 

U. S. exports to Peru in 1958 also 
declined—from $198.7 million in 1957 
to $1668 million in 1958. Similarly, 
U. S. imports from Peru fell from $137.2 
million in 1957 to $125.4 million in 1958. 
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Among U. S. exports that declined 
were: Iron and steel mill products; 
metal manufactures; construction, exca- 
vation, and mining machinery; indus- 
trial machinery; agricultural machinery 
and tractors; automobiles, parts, and 
accessories; textiles; and chemical, me- 
dicinal, and pharmaceutical products. 
On the other hand, U. S. exports of 
grains and grain preparations, mainly 
P.L. 480 shipments; and petroleum and 
petroleum products increased over 1957. 
In view of the expected higher import 
duties and other efforts of the admin- 
istration to conserve exchange reserves, 
U. S. exports to Peru probably will not 
rise significantly above the 1958 level. 


Venezuela 


U. S. merchandise exports to Vene- 
quela amounted to almost $376 million 
in the second half of 1958. The total 
for the year was $808.5 million or 4.9 
percent of all U. S. exports. This was a 
decrease of 23.2 percent from the all- 
time high of over $1 billion recorded 
in 1957. 

Goods amounting to $448 million were 
imported into the United States from 
Venezuela in the last 6 months of 1958. 
The year’s total was $892 million, or 
69 percent of all U. S. imports, and a 
decrease of 1 percent from the $899.8 
million imported during the preceding 
year. 

U. S. participation in Venezuelan im- 
port trade continues at a high level, 
although it declined from 65.1 percent 
in the first 6 months of 1957 to 59.2 per- 
cent in the corresponding period of 
1958. The U. S. share of all Venezuelan 
exports for the same period decreased 
from 41.6 percent in 1957 to 39.3 per- 
cent in 1958. 


Some Changes in Trade Pattern 


Major changes in the pattern of trade 
with Venezuela occurred in metals and 
manufactures, and machinery and ve- 
hicles. U. S. exports of iron and steel 
mill products declined from 134.5 mil- 
lion in 1957 to $55.3 million in 1958. 
Exports of industrial machinery also 
declined from $228 million to $168.8 
Million in 1958; and construction and 
excavating equipment decreased from 
$124.3 million in 1957 to $64.8 million in 
1958. These decreases in value of ex- 
ports to Venezuela were to a large ex- 
tent brought about by heavy inventor- 
les of construction machinery which 
Was aggravated by an abundance of 
lsed machinery offered for sale, and 
by the construction decline which took 
Place in 1958. 

The value of Venezuelan crude pe- 
troleum entering the United States de- 
Creased from $548.6 million in 1957 to 
$506.9 million in 1958, the value of resi- 
dual fuel oil increased from $164 million 
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Near East 


U. S. trade with the Near East, including Greece, Turkey, Egyptian 
Region of U.A.R., and the Sudan, continued in the last half of 1958, at 
the billion-dollar rate first reached in 1956, although the trade in the 
Jast 6 months was lower than in the first 6 months. 

- Total 1958 U. S. trade with the Near East amounting to $1,140 
million, a 5-percent increase over 1957, reflects the general - upward 
trend in U. S. trade with this area which has increased over 30 percent 
since 1951 compared with an increase of only 12 percent in total 
U. S. trade with all countries. The increase in U. S. trade with the 
Near East has been fairly evenly distributed among the leading coun- 


tries in the area. 

Political conditions in the Near East 
in 1958 definitely affected the attitude 
of traders during the year. The conflict 
in Lebanon, revolt in Iraq, and the for- 
mation of the United Arab Republic 
all led to uncertainty in the interna- 
tional trading community. This was re- 
flected in the decline of U. S. trade 
with the area from $633 million for the 
first 6 months to $507 for the last 6 
months. Even with this decline in the 
last half of the year, however, U. S. 
total trade with the area in 1958 was 
higher than in 1957. 


1959 Prospects Good 


Despite dollar shortages in a few 
countries, notably Turkey and Egypt, 
and despite persisting political prob- 
lems, the growing economies of the 
countries in this area should bring 





about further increases in trade with 
the United States in 1959. 

In Turkey the economic stabilization 
program has progressed and inflation 
appears to have been halted. In Iran 
private investment interest is increas- 
ing and continued imports from the 
United States at the record level es- 
tablished in 1958 may be anticipated. 

The industrialization program in Is- 
rael should result in a continuation of 
the demand for industrial machinery. 
The decrease in Israeli procurement of 
industrial machinery from Germany 
under the reparations agreement should 
stimulate imports from the United 
States. , 

Kuwait continues to offer a good 
market for U. S. products because of 
the high level of petroleum production 

(Continued on page S-24) 





to $193.4 million in 1958, and iron ore 
rose slightly to $88 million. 


Gross National Product Decreases 


The gross national product (GNP) 
at factor cost, had been expanding at 
an annual rate of almost 12 percent a 
year up to 1957, totaling $6,837 million 
in that year, re toy to preliminary 
figures of the Banco Central de Vene- 
zuela. The GNP in 1958 apparently was 
down about 10 percent. National pro- 
duction, except for petroleum, increased. 
Unemployment was held down by an 
emergency program; strikes were for a 
short duration, and wages, in general, 
were up slightly. 

Cost-of-living indexes have remained 
relatively stable over the past few years. 
It was 103 in November 1958 (1953= 
100). 


Petroleum Output Decreases 


Venezuela’s 1958 oil production aver- 
aged 2,604,000 barrels a day, about 
176,000 barrels a day under the daily 
average in 1957, although higher than 
the 1956 average of 2,456,785 barrels 
a day. Daily average crude-oil produc- 
tion increased gradually in 1958, reach- 


ing the peak of 2,848,000 barrels a day 
in December. Production of new con- 
cessions granted in 1956-57 which began 
producing in 1958 rose from an average 
of 50,000 barrels a day in August to an 
average of 105,000 barre!s a day in De- 
cember. 

Production of iron ore by the two 
U. S. companies totaled 15,442,309 
mertic tons in 1958, slightly over the 
1957 production which totaled 15,337,- 
941 metric tons. . 


Economic Conditions at Good Level 

' Venezuelan economic conditions in 
general were good in 1958. In fact, 1958 
was the best year from an economic 
viewpoint that Venezuela has ever had, 
with the exception of the extremely 
phenomenal year of 1957 when the Suez 
Canal crisis and heavy construction in 
connection with pertoleum and mining 
concessions, new public works, and pri- 
vate investment boomed the economy 
far beyond anything that can be ex- 
pected again soon. 

One of the most important develop- 
opments in 1958 was the revision of the 
Arancel de Aduanas (Customs Tariff) 

(Continued on page S-31) 
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Near East... 


(Continued from page S-23) 
and Kuwait’s preference for American 
products. In view of the competition by 
, European countries, however, U. S. 
business firms should send representa- 
tives to the Kuwait market if this mar- 
ket is to be maintained. 

The economy of Saudi Arabia ap- 
pears to be much more stable now than 
in 1958 as a result of strict monetary 
and import controls and the establish- 
ment of a realistic and balanced budget. 

The outstanding issues between 
Egypt, the United Kingdom, and France 
have been- settled by the compensation 
of the Suez Canal Company. Anglo- 
Egyptian and Franco-Egyptian finan- 
cial agreements have been concluded. 
Despite the continued shortage of for- 
eign exchange caused by the difficulty 
of selling the cotton crops of both re- 
gions of the U.A.R., the improvement 
of relations with the West together 
with the continued desire of business- 
men to buy American products should 
lead to increased trade with the United 
States. 


Trade Trends Uncertain 


Iraq and Greece offer uncertain trade 
trends in 1959. The increase in bilateral 
trade agreements by Iraq with the 
Soviet-bloc countries in 1958 will prob- 
ably result in reduced trade with the 
United States. 

In Greece a lower volume of imports 
from the United States is anticipated 
because of the stopping of purchases 
of surplus agricultural commodities as 
well as the business slump which has 
effectively reduced demand for many 
U. S. products. 


Egypt 
(United Arab Republic) 


Acute foreign exchange shortage lim- 
ited Egypt's ability to import from the 
United States in 1958, and exports con- 
tinued to meet resistance because of the 
general world surplus cotton situation. 
Cotton is Egypt's major export item. 

Interest of officials and private indi- 
viduals in Egypt's obtaining American 
participation in the Egyptian industrial- 
ization program increased during the 
year. At the close of the year the im- 
minent conclusion of a financial agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom and the 
P.L. 480 program increased optimism 
for improved trade relations with West- 
ern countries. 


U. S. Exports Increase 


Although U. S. exports to Egypt of 
$52 million in 1958 were 30 percent over 
the 1957 level of $40 million, the U. S. 
export trade with Egypt has not yet 
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been restored to the pre-Suez crisis level 
of over $75 million for 1955 and nearly 
$100 million in 1956. However, taking 
into consideration that in 1955 and 1956 
Egypt received substantial American 
aid, the 1958 level of increased exports 
based on purely commercial transactions 
reflects the desire of Egyptian business- 
men to obtain American products. 


The largest increase in 1958 exports 
to Egypt amounting to nearly $4 million 
was in chemical and related products, 
which rose from $6.2 million in 1957 to 
$10.1 million. Exports of automobile 
parts and accessories increased from 
$2.5 million to $4.8 miflion. Other major 
increases totaling over $4 million were 
in machinery items, petroleum, and to- 
bacco. 

The 1958 value of U. S. imports of 
$17.7 million from Egypt was only 
slightly higher than in 1957. The 1958 
U. S. imports of Egyptian cotton valued 
at°$13.6 million were $500,000 less than 
in 1957. 


Total Trade Increases 


Egypt’s total trade for the first 6 
months of 1958 increased 15 percent 
over 1957. Total imports were 36 per- 
cent higher; however, exports declined 
by 5 percent. The relatively low exports 
of E£93 million (E£1US$2.87 at offi- 
cial rate of exchange) for the first 6 
months compared with total imports of 
E£118 million was due to the continued 
difficulty Egypt has in marketing long- 
staple cotton. Egypt continued to ex- 
port cotton under trade agreements 
with Soviet bloc countries in 1958. 


Although trade data are not available 
for the year, the Egyptian Government 
has stated that Soviet Russia remains 
in first place for the value of both ex- 
ports and imports. On the import side, 
West Germany is second and the United 
States third. In order of importance in 
Egypt’s export trade, Communist China 
is second, Czechoslovakia third, and 
Japan fourth. The United States is not 
included in the top 10 countries. 


Trade Outlook Good 


United Kingdom’s financial agreement, 
improved trade relations with France, 
and the P.L. 480 agreement with the 
United States has created optimism in 
Western countries for 1959 trade with 
Egypt. 

The financial agreement signed on 
February 28, 1959, provides for the re- 
moval by the United Kingdom of all 
exchange control restrictions on ac- 
counts of individuals living in Egypt as 
well as the Government and banks; 
termination of the application of seques- 


tration taken against the property of- 


British nationals; and resumption of 
trade relations between the two coun- 
tries on the same basis as existed prior 
to the 1956 Suez crisis. In August 1958 
Egypt and France settled the outstand- 
ing economic questions between the two 
countries which arose from the Suez 
crisis, 


—— 


The signing in December of a PL. 
480 agreement between the United 
States and Egypt for the importation 
of wheat and wheat flour valued at $25 
million also indicates improved relations 
between Egypt and the West, leading 
to increased trade. 


Greece 


A sharp decrease in exports of surplus 
agricultural commodities was the chief 
factor in a 15-percent decline in U. §. 
exports to Greece in 1958 as compared 
with 1957. U. S. imports from Greece 
increased by 5 percent over 1957. West 
Germany retained its position as the 
number one supplier of Greek imports 
followed by the United States. The out- 
look for increased U. S. exports to 
Greece in 1959 is dim. 


U. S. exports to Greece dropped from 
$86 million in 1957 to $73 million in 
1958. The loss in trade resulted mainly 
from sharp reductions in shipments of 
wheat, cotton, and soybean oil under 
the U. S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties export program. An increase of $13 
million in exports of corn, machinery 
and vehicles, and rubber manufactures 
helped offset part of the loss in other 
items. Stricter internal credit controls 
and consumption taxes imposed in 1958 
had a slight effect on U. S. exports of 
manufactured goods. 

U. S. imports from Greece amounted 
to $34 million in 1958 as compared with 
$29 rnillion in 1957. Chief increases were 
in tobacco and olive oil. 

In 1958 Greek imports increased to 
$564 million or 7 percent above the 1957 
total of $525 million. West Germany 
retained its position as the primary 
supplier of imports after supplanting 
the United States in 1957. Greek im- 
ports from West Germany totaled $115 
million for 1958—$99 million for 1957— 
whereas those from the United States 
dropped to $77 million, or 10 percent, 
from the $86 million in 1957, 


Prospects for U.S. Trade Dim 


The most important factors contribut- 
ing to the dim outlook for increased 
U. S. exports in 1959 are: The Greek 
economic slump with inventory accumu- 
lations, resulting from the drop in busi- 
ness activity and consumer demand, ex- 
pected to be reflected in the deferral of 
ordcrs abroad; 

Continuation of the Greek effort to 
curtail imports because ‘of persistent 
trade deficits and loss of foreign ex- 
change and gold and hard currency 
assets; 

Consumption taxes imposed in 1958 
which are levied on such items as auto- 
mobile tires and tubes, electric washing 
machines, air-conditioning units, cam- 
eras, and parquet flooring and which 
may affect the U. S. competitive posi- 
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tion for those products in the Greek 
market. 

Stiff initial registration taXes on im- 
ported passenger automobiles imposed 
in 1958 are not expected to affect seri- 
ously U. S. exports to Greece since the 
major part are used as taxicabs, which 
have been exempted from the higher 
fees. 

Other factors affecting the outlook 
for U. S exports in 1959 are: Expectancy 
of decreased, exports of U. S. surplus 
agricultural commodities because of 
Greece's bumper crops; the Govern- 
ment’s buying policy announced this 
year giving preference to local producers 
by exempting orders under $50,000 from 
international bids; and reduced Greek 
requirements for petroleum products, 
other than crude oil, as a result of a 
state oil refinery beginning operations 
in 1958. 


lran 


U. S. trade with Iran in 1958 was at 
a record high. Iran's total imports are 
running 30 percent above previous lev- 
els but her exports are largely un- 
changed. Heavy sterling income from oil 
continues to cover the trade deficit. Im- 
porters are awaiting new import quota 
regulations. Foreign exchange reserves 
were at a comfortable level at the end 
of 1958. Private investment interest in 
Iran continues to grow. 

U. S. trade with Iran reached $150 
million in 1958. U. S. exports to Iran 
totaled $106 million as compared with 
$83 million in 1957 and were second 
only to the exceptional $114 million ex- 
ported to Iran in 1949. Imports for con- 
sumption from Iran were at a new peak 
of $44 million, $8 million above the 1957 
figure while general imports from Iran 
totaled $42 million, 28 percent more 
than in 1957. Most of the increased ex- 
port to Iran took place in industrial 


machinery, tractors, and vehicles, in- 
cluding $8 million worth of railway 
equipment. On the import side, the 


higher level resulted from greater im- 
ports of hides and skins, pistachio nuts, 
wool, carpets, and crude petroleum. 


Imports Up 


Iranian imports from all areas for 6 
months of the Iranian year 1337 (March 
21 to September 22, 1958) totaled $197 
million, 32 percent above those for the 
comparable period of 1957. Iranian ex- 
ports, however, which exclude petro- 
leum products marketed by the oil 
consortium, amounted to only $42 mil- 
lion, just slightly above the $40 million 
of 1957. 

Iran's trade deficit was adequately 
covered by income from the oil opera- 
tions of the consortium which in 1958 
amounted to £88 million (US$246 mil- 
lion) as compared with £76 million 
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(US$214 million) in 1957 and £54 mil- 
lion (US$152 million) in 1956. 

At the end of March 1959 traders 
were awaiting announcement of new 
import quota regulations for the year 
beginning March 21, 1959, but no sub- 
stantial changes in the liberal import 
policy adopted several years ago were 
anticipated despite increased concern 
over Iran’s growing trade deficit. In- 
creases in the commercial profits tax, 
however, were viewed as a possibility, 
to afford additional protection to cer- 
tain domestic industries. 


Private investment interest in Iran 
continues to grow. On.March 1, 1959, 
Chase International Investment Corp. 
and Lazard Freres concluded an ar- 
rangement with the Government of 
Iran for establishing an Industrial De- 
velopment Bank of Iran. 

B. F. Goodrich has reached final 
agreement on conditions for investing 
$16.7 million in a tire plant and was to 
begin initial work in April (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, October 20, 1958, 
page 29). The plant is scheduled for 
completion in 1961. Work on the Jeep 
assembly plant is progressing*and the 
Wayne Works Export of Richmond, In- 
diana, has concluded an arrangement 
for assembly of bus bodies. 


lraq 


U. S. exports to Iraq decreased in 
1958 by nearly 25 percent while imports 
increased nearly 4 percent. Import 
quotas for U. S. goods were in general 
increased, although zero quotas re- 
mained on many items. A few imports 
were banned or restricted as a safe- 
guard to domestic interests. 

Crude-petroleum production amounted 
to 349 million tons, which surpassed 
the annual pre-Suez level. The economic 
development program accentuated con- 
struction of light industries. Trade 
agreements concluded with the Soviet- 
bloc countries in 1958 provide Iraq with 
new commercial outlets for its agricul- 
tural commodities. 


U.S. Exports Down 


U. S. exports to Iraq in the second 
half of 1958, were valued at $9.7 million, 
a decrease of 50.5 percent from the sec- 
ond half of 1957. Exports for the year, 
at $32.3 million, compares with the 1957 
total of $40 million and the 1956 total 
of $39.5 million. 

The principal commodities exported to 
Iraq in 1958 were machinery, automo- 
biles, parts, accessories, service equip- 
ment, iron and steel, chemicals and re- 
lated products, textile manufactures, 
metal manufactures, and grains and 
preparations. 


Import Quotas on U.S. Goods Eased 
A separate quota for imports of hard- 


currency goods has been replaced by 
a list of goods having limited allocation 
in value and a list of goods prohibited 
from import. Commodities contained in 
the former list and all items which do 
not appear in either list, or items with 
unlimited allocations, may be imported 
into Iraq from either the hard-currency 
area or the soft-currency area. 

Iraq banned or otherwise restricted 
a few imports in 1958, including: Auto- 
mobiles; pajamas and white sheeting, 
for the protection of domestic industry; 
Government control over dealers’ stocks 
of arms and ammunition for security 
reasons; and tires in excess of 12-ply 
for use on automobiles and trucks, as a 
protection to the highways from over- 
loaded trucks. 

U. S. imports from Iraq were valued 
at $16.7 million in the second half of 
1958 as compared with $24.7 million in 
the second half of 1957. Total imports 
for 1958 amounted to $30.2 million, or 
a 3.8-percent increase from the $29.1 
million in 1957. Petroleum and products 
accounted for this increase. Other prin- 
cipal imports in 1958 were unmanufac- 
tured wool, dates, and sausage casings. 


Oil Production Up 


The Iraq Petroleum Company by late 
June 1958 had restored pumping through 
the trans-Syrian pipeline to the pre- 
Suez level of 25 million tons annually. 
Crude-oil production in 1958 amounted 
to 34.9 million tons, as compared with 
21.6 million tons in 1957. Revenues from 
petroleum in the second quarter of 1958 
amounted to $52.7 million compared 
with $33.9 million in the second quarter 
of 1957. Thus, the pre-Suez annual rate 
of revenues of about $220 million was 
almost attained. 

Iraq’s 6-year, 1955-60, $1.4-billion in- 
dustrialization scheme includes the es- 
tablishment and expansion of a wide 
range of industries. The emphasis is on 
textile mills, a sulfur-extraction plant, 
a paper mill, byproducts of dates, dairy 
products, steel rolling mills, a fertilizer 
plant, and plants producing building 
materials. The development of light in- 
dustries which can utilize local raw 
materials is getting priority. 

Of the industries proposed for estab- 
lishment, a paper mill, a fertilizer plant, 
and housing schemes were approved by 
the Development Board in 1958 and in- 
ternational tenders were invited. Also, 
the construction of a wool spinning and 
weaving plant, a sugar plant, and Iraq’s 
first pharmaceutical plant was com- 
pleted. The latter industry is privately 
owned. 


Import From Bloc Down 


Iraqi imports from the Soviet bloc in 
the last 6 months of 1958 were valued 
at an equivalent of $3.1 million as com- 
pared with $3.8 million in the second 
half of 1957. 

Imports for the year 1958 totaled $5.9 
million, or 1.9 percent of Iraq's total 
imports compared with $7.3 million, or 
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2.1 percent, in 1957. Total Iraqi ex- 
ports to the bloc in 1958 were valued 
at the equivalent of $15,229, whereas 
no exports went to the bloc in 1957. 
Iraq’s suppliers among the Soviet 
bloc countries, in order of their im- 
portance, were Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, East Germany, 
Communist .China, Bulgaria, and~ the 
Soviet Union, It is expected that trade 
with the bloc will expand in 1959, be- 
cause Iraq concluded eight trade agree- 
ments with bloc countries in the sec- 
ond half of 1958 and in early 1959. 


Israel 


U. S. exports to Israel in 1958 in- 
creased and imports decreased. The high 
level of U. S. exports depends to a large 
extent on surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties supplied under aid agreements and 
on Israeli demand for U. S. plant ma- 
chinery generated by U. S. loans to 
private industry. The Israeli shift in 
procurement of German industrial ma- 
chinery financed under the reparations 
agreement to commercial imports should 
further stimulate machinery imports 
from the United States. 


Exports to Israel Rise 


U. S. exports to Israel in the second 
half of 1958 were valued at $45.5 mil- 
lion, an increase of 9.6 percent from the 
second half of 1957. Exports for 1958 
were valued at $104.1 million and in 
1957 at $96.5 million: Exports have in- 
creased substantially every year since 
the 1954 level of $76.1 million, except 
in 1957 when’a decrease of less than $1 
million was recorded. 


The principal commodities, accounting 
for the increase in 1958 were grains and 
preparations, mack:nery, dairy products, 
soybeans, iron and steel, raw cotton, and 
textile manufactures. 


U.S. Principal Supplier 


The principal suppliers in 1958 of the 
Israeli market were the United States, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom. The 
U. S. share as a supplier of the Israeli 
market in 1958 amounted to about 24 
percent, as compared with 23 percent in 
1957. The principal importers from Is- 
rael in 1958 were the United Kingdom, 
importing largely citrus products, and 
the United States, importing largely 
diamonds. 

U.S. aid agreements with and loans to 
Israel stimulate imports from the United 
States. A P.L. 480 agreement for U. S. 
fiscal year 1958-59 was concluded with 
Israel for the supply of $37.7 million in 
surplus agricultural commodities. Pay- 
ments for the commodities are in Israeli 
pounds; 25 percent of the value received 
is set aside for loans to U. S. and Israeli 
private business firms. 

In addition, 1958 loans from the Ex- 
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port-Import Bank of $24.2 million for 
water development projects and from 
the U. S. Development Loan Fund of 
$15 million for industrial projects will 
further stimulate U. S. trade with Israel. 


Supply Source Shifts 


Israel, in the past, has obtained a 
large part of its industrial machinery 
from West Germany under the repara- 
tions agreements.. However, in 1958 the 
Israel Government arranged for a $13.5- 
million long-term credit with European 
countries for commercial imports of 
industrial machinery. A recent de- 
cision was made to allocate future 
reparations receipts for the purchase of 
raw materials. These two developments 
indicate that the industrial machinery 
market in Israel soon may depend en- 
tirely on financial arrangements of- 
fered by sellers. 


U.S. Imports at Reduced Level 


U. S. imports from Israel were valued 
at $9.5 million in the second half of 
1958, a decrease of 6.9 percent from the 
second half of 1957. U. S. imports from 
Israel in 1958 amounted to $18.2 million, 
as compared with $20.1 million in 1957. 
Since 1955, when the level of imports 
was $17.1 million, imports increased 
steadily each year until] 1958. 

Diamonds accounted for more than 
two-thirds of the value of U. S. imports 
from Israel in 1958. Other important 
imports were cement, cotton coats, and 
books, maps, and pictures. 


Capital Investment Encouraged 

The Government of Israel announced 
early in 1959 that the Law for the En- 
couragement of Capital Investment will 
soon be amended. It is proposed that 
the 10-percent limit on repatriation of 
profits by foreign investors be abolished, 
that foreign investments and profits be 
subject to certain tax exemptions, and 
that imports for the establishment of 
an approved enterprise be exempt from 
customs duties. 


Kuwait 


U. S. trade with Kuwait increased in 
the second half of 1958. as compared 
with the second half of 1957, as a result 
of a 1958 record level of petroleum pro- 
duction and exports. 


Major petroleum production facilities 
were completed during the year by the 
Kuwait Oil Company. Additional facili- 
ties were still under construction at the 
close of the year. Work was started on 
a modern port and a contract was let 
for the construction of a first-class in- 
ternational airport. This major construc- 
tion program was possible as a result 
of high Government revenues from oil 
which increased substantially in 1958. 


U. S. exports to Kuwait in the second 


———, 


half of 1958 were valued at $17.9 million, 
an increase of 1.1 percent from the see. 
ond half of 1957. The value of exports 
for the entire year of 1958, however, 
was $42.5 million compared with $388 
million in 1957, a 9.5-percent increase. 

The principal commodities which ae. 
counted for this increase were machin. 
ery, automobiles, parts, accessories and 
service equipment, metal manufactures, 


iron and steel, chemicals and related 
products, and textile manufactures. The 
United States in 1958, as in 1957, was 
the largest exporter of automotive ve. 
hicles to Kuwait. Of the 7,704 vehicles 
exported to Kuwait in 1958, U. S. ve. 
hicles accounted for 4,207. 


Petroleum Accounts for Increase 


U. S. imports from Kuwait were val- 
ued at $86.2 million in the second half 
of 1958, an increase of just under 1 per. 
cent from the second half of 1957. Im. 
ports increased from $112.2 million in 
1957, however, to $167.8 million in 1958, 
an increase of 49.5 percent. Petroleum 
and products are the only U. S. imports 
from Kuwait. 

Principal suppliers of the Kuwait 
market in 1958—first 10 months—ex. 
cluding imports entering through the 
Kuwait Oil Company port of Mina al- 
Ahmadi, were the United Kingdom, the 
United States, West Germany, and 
Japan, in that order. The U. S. share 
of the total Kuwait market in this 
period was 18.5 percent. In 1957 the 
U.S. share of this market was 23.6 per- 
cent. 


Petroleum Facilities Expand 


The Kuwait Oil Company, largest ex- 
porter of crude oil in the world, com. 
pleted the construction in 1958 of 38 
development wells, 2 gathering centers, 
a tank farm, and a large refinery. A 
pier to accommodate super oil tankers 
at a cost of $22.4 million and a 63-mile, 
30-inch pipeline are under construction. 

Production of crude oil in 1938 
amount to 509.6 million barrels as com- 
pared with 416 million barrels in 1957, 
Total crude-oil exports in 1958 of 465 
million barrels compares with 405 mil- 
lion barrels in 1957, 


Port Construction Progresses 


The U. S. firm, which contracted to 
dredge and construct a modern port at 
a cost of $23.5 million, completed a 
large part of the work in 1958 and 
planned to make the first two berths of 
the main wharf area available for ship 
unloading by midsummer of 1959. 


A British firm was awarded a con- 
tract to build a Class A International 
Airport, which will be designed to at 
commodate large jet aircraft. Contracts 
were awarded for the construction of 
833 low-income family-type housing un 
its. The Government plans in 1959 to 
add a 60-megawatt power station and 
new sea-water distillation units. Also 
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efforts will be directed toward providing 
more low-income housing. 

A U. S. firm wishing to do business 
in Kuwait, first of all must obtain the 
services of a Kuwaiti agent, who is the 
jntermediary between the firm and the 
Government. ; 


Government Revenues Rise 


State revenues in 1958 were unoffi- 
cidlly estimated at an equivalent of 
$341 million, compared with $316 million 
in 1957 and $280 million in 1956. 


Lebanon 


Lebanon's domestic business situation 
improved somewhat in the early months 
of 1959, although the general level of 
economic activity continued far below 
the peak before the May 1958 political 
crisis. 

Lebanese importers are reluctant to 
place orders of any significant size until 
they are more certain of the political 
and economic future of Lebanon and 
adjacent countries. The number of let- 
ters of credit opened for imports from 
the United States is at least 25 percent 
less than normal. The value of such let- 
ters is estimated at between 45 and 75 
percent below normal. 


Retail sales of consumer goods, espe- 
cially clothing, novelties, and toys, con- 
tinue to increase but have not as yet 
fully recovered. Sales of building mate- 
rials, hardware, and sanitary articles 
are approximately 75 percent of sales 
a year ago. 

The market for machinery, motor 
vehicles, and electric appliances cen- 
tinues to be dull and inventories of the 
1958 car models on hand at the end 
of the year.delayed placing of orders 
for 1959 models. Orders. for automotive 
Spare parts, accessories, and tires also 
were low. 


Retailers Reduce Prices 


In an endeavor to reduce inventories 
and provide cash to meet their obliga- 
tions, retailers have started clearance 
sales with goods offered at greatly 
reduced prices, sometimes below cost. 
However, the banking community re- 
ports that it will be able to carry the 
overdue business credit jndefinitely. 

Government expenditures on public 
works throughout Lebanon, which have 
increased partially as a result of U. S. 
aid, undoubtedly will constitute a major 
factor in stimulating domestic trade by 
increasing general purchasing power in 
future months. 

U..S. exports to Lebanon, valued at 
$13.9 million in the last half of 1958, 
failed to attain the level of $19.3 million 
realized in the similar period of 1957. 
Total U. S. exports to Lebanon in 1958 
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Saudi Arabia 


Saudi Arabia’s economy attained new 
stability in the last 6 months of 1958, 
with a slight increase in production of 
oil and only minor decreases in con- 
struction activity and the import of 
goods. 

The Government has continued to en- 
force strict monetary and import con- 
trols effected in May, when the decline 
in demand and prices paid for Saudi 
petroleum exports, combined with the 
ever-increasing expenditures of fhe 
Saudi Government, threatened a finan- 
cial crisis. In addition, a realistic, bal- 
anced budget has been established which 
provides an accounting system for Gov- 
ernment and Royal Family expenditures 
and a program of currency stabilization 
and debt retirement for the fiscal year 
beginning in January 1959. 

U. S. exports to Saudi Arabia have 
declined in the past 3 years although 
the United States still retains its posi- 
tion as number one supplier. In 14956, 
U. S. exports totaled $74.4 million; in 
1957, $68.8 million; and in 1958, $58.6 
million. The last 6 months of 1958 par- 
ticularly showed the effects of the tight 
dollar import controls established in 
May as exports fell off to $23.5 million 
in comyparison with $31.1 million in the 
corresponding period of 1957. 


Some Import Categories Steady 


A few categories of Saudi imports 
from the United States showed little 
change from 1957 levels. Total 1958 ma- 
chinery imports of $21 million fell off 
only $3 million. Within this group, ma- 
chinery for construction, excavation, 
and mining increased from $4.1 million 
in 1957 to $4.6 million in 1958. Imports 
of chemicals and related products in- 
creased from $2.1 million in 1957 to $2.4 
million in 1958, and imports of textile 
manufactures from $1.9 million to $2.1 
million. 


Decreases in Saudi imports from the 
United States occurred for foodstuffs, 
$6.3 million in 1958, compared with $8.3 
million in 1957; iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts, $1.9 million, against $2.4 million in 





were valued at $36.1 million, compared 
with $40.1 million in 1957. 


Grain exports increased to $6.1 mil- 
lion, compared with $2.0 million in 1957 
and $5.3 million in 1956, Chemicals and 
related products also increased to $2.6 
million, compared with $2.5 million in 
1957 and $2.4 million in 1956. The value 
‘of other U. S. exports, such as machin- 
ery, automotive vehicles, and textiles, 
declined from their 1957 level. 

U. S. imports from Lebanon ‘fell to 
$3.9 million in 1958, compared with $4.5 
million the preceding year. Imports for 
the last 6 months of each year decreased 
from $2.4 million in 1957 to $1.5 million 
in 1958. 


1957; and autos, parts, and accessories, 
$13.8 million, compared with $16.8 mil- 
lion. 

Petroleum exports to the United States 
amounting to $72.2 million, only $500,- 
000 less than total Saudi exports to 
the United States were restored to the 
pre-Suez crisis level. This was in sharp 
contrast to petroleum exports of $10.9 
million for the first. 6 months of, 1957 
during the Suez crisis. Indications are 
that demand for Middle East petroleum 
may again be on the upswing, however, 
because of recent events in Venezuela. 


Syria 
(United Arab Republic) 


Implementation of economic integra- 
tion with Egypt continued to be the 
main economic preoccupation in the 
Syrian Region of the United Arab Re- 
public. Also of immediate concern to 
Syrian officials was the loss of foreign 
exchange normally earned through the 
sale of grain surpluses, unavailable in 
1958 because of serious drought con- 
ditions. 


Some U. S. Exports Rise 


U. S. exports to Syria showed the 
effects of the Syrian import restrictions 
established in June in an effort to con- 
serve foreign exchange, as they declined 
to $4.9 million for the last 6. months 
of 1958 in comparison with $7.6 million 
for the corresponding period of 1957. 
The value of total U. S. exports declined 
to $15.9 million in 1958 from $17.7 mil- 
lion in 1957. 

Slight increases were evident for U. S. 
exports of automotive parts and acces- 
sories ($2.1 million in 1958, $1.9 million 
in 1957) and chemicals and related prod- 
ucts ($1.5 million in 1958, $1.3 million 
in 1957). However, textile exports de- 
clined from $2.6 million to $2.5 million 
and machinery exports from $5.6 million — 
to $3.6 million. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
the United States has relinquished its 
place to Western Germany as primary 
supplier of Syrian imports. 

The value of U. S. imports from Syria 
also declined—to $3.2 million for the 
last half of 1958 from $6.5 million for 
the like period of 1957. Much of this 
decrease may be attributed to the de- 
cline in imports of unmanufactured wool 
—from $8.6 million in 1957. to $3.7 mil- 
lion in 1958. Imports of tobacco (chiefly 
cigarette leaves) also dropped from 
$481,000 to $295,000. 


Plans Announced 


In an attempt to diversify the indus- 
trial base of the Syrian economy and to 
decrease the dependence of agriculture 
on rainfall by the establishment of irri- 

(Continued on page S-30) 
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Turkey 


Turkey’s economic stabilization pro- 
gram appears to have halted inflation. 
Several actions implementing the pro- 
gram have helped restore favorable 
trading conditions. Although Turkey 
may not be able to import in 1959 the 
$600 million announced last fall, the 
outlook for U. S. trade with Turkey 
this year is good. 

Turkey's trade in 1958 was the small- 
est since 1950. U. S. exports were down 
9 percent from 1957 and general imports 
from Turkey were down 40 percent. The 
Paris Conference on Turkish debts is 
expected to issue a final report by the 
end of April. 

Although delay has occurred in im- 
plementing some segments of the 1958 
economic stabilization program, meas- 
ures adopted thus far appear to have 
been successfull in halting inflation and 
the downward trend in the value of the 
Turkish lira, as well as restoring a de- 
gree of confidence among businessmen. 

Chief actions contributing to a favor- 
able trading, climate were repeal of the 
40-percent foreign exchange tax on im- 
ports, issuance of import licenses and 
letters of credit for the first $150-mil- 
lion import quota, announcement of a 
second import quota of $150 million 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 23, 
1959, p. 11), and abolition of price con- 
trols on imports and exports. 

The new price level of imports, brought 
about by the change in value of the 
lira from 2.8 liras to the dollar last 
August, and the enforced ceiling on 
commercial bank credit, indicate that 
importers -may not be able to finance 
or sell $600 million of imports planned 
for the year beginning October 1958. 


High Level of Trade Foreseen 


Turkey’s adequate exchange reserves 
for the next year and a generally favor- 
able trading climate, plus a new U:S.- 
Turkish $34.7 million P.L. 480 agree- 
ment completed in February, assure a 
high level of trade with Turkey in the 
coming months (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 2, 1959, p. 32). Despite 
current favorable factors, however, ex- 
tension of private credit to Turkey will 
continue to be accompanied by some 
risk until that country’s exports are 
increased to a level providing sufficient 
exchange for normal imports and debt 
servicing. 

U. S. exports to Turkey of $127 mil- 
lion last year were down almost 9 per- 
cent from the $139 million of 1957. Chief 
decrease was in exports of industrial 
machinery, which declined from $29 
million in 1957 to $19 million in 1958. 
A sharp drop in exports of wheat under 
the P.L. 480 program was offset by 
increased sales of vegetable oils under 
the same program. 

U. S. general imports from Turkey 
in 1958 totaled $56 million, 40 percent 
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Africa 


(Excluding Egypt and Sudan) 


A downward trend in U. S. trade with Africa, which appeared early 
in 1958 but apparently was halted in the second quarter became more 
pronounced in succeeding quarters. The result was that total annual 
import and export levels were disappointing in comparison with those 


attained in 1957. 


U.S. Exports Down 


Total U. S. exports to Africa, includ- 
ing reexports, declined by $75.4 million 
in 1958, as compared with 1957. This 
decline, however, is slightly inflated be- 
cause the trade data include the value 
of U. S. vessel register transfers to Li- 
beria. Excluding ship transfers, the net 
reduction in U. S. exports in 1958 from 
1957 amounted to $71.6 million—a drop 
of 12 percent. Total exports, excluding 
ship transfers, amounted to $526,454,000 
in 1958, as against $598,019,000 in the 
preceding year. 

The chief reason for the drop in ex- 
ports was the sharp decrease in U. S. 
trade with the Union of South Africa 
and the Belgian Congo. U. S. exports to 
the Union declined by $32 million from 
1957 levels, and to the Belgian Congo 
by $19.5 million. The Union remained 
by far the most important market for 
U. S. exports to Africa, however, ac- 
counting for 47.2 percent of total 
exports. 

The Belgian Congo’s economy was ad- 
versely affected by world market condi- 
tions for many of its agricultural and 
mineral raw materials; a cutback in 
copper production was an important 
factor in widespread unemployment 
which conrtibuted to a reduction in gen- 
eral consumer expenditure, Also, Gov- 





below the exceptional $92 million of 
1957. Imports for consumption totaled 
$66 million, 1 million less than in 1957, 
and consisted mostly of tobacco and 
chrome ore. 

Turkey’s total trade last year dropped 
22 percent from 1957. Imports of $315 
million were 21 percent under 1957 and 
exports of $264 million were down near- 
ly 24 percent. 

After reaching agreement in Febru- 
ary for a 12-year repayment program 
of Turkey’s commercial debt (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 23, 1959, p. 11), 
the Paris Conference on Turkish Debts 
began discussion in late March on the 
scheduling and distribution among cred- 
itor countries of Turkey’s annual debt 
payment, maturity dates for interest 
payments, and other related matters. 
Final agreements are expected to be 
signed by the end of April. 





ernment and business reduced capital 
expenditures. Belgian Congo global im- 
ports—on the basis of 11 months’ data— 
consequently declined by 18 percent in 
value from the preceding period, Im- 
ports from the United States dropped 
more sharply, 33 percent, largely be- 
case’ items figuring heavily in U. §, 
exports—such as industrial machinery 
and motor vehicles—were more severely 
curtailed. 


The main reasons for the cutback in 
U. S. exports to the Union of South 
Africa, especially in the last half of 
1958, were the slowdown in the general 
level of eccnomic activity coupled with 
the Government's action in May of tem- 
porarily prohibiting motorcars over 
£800 f.o.b. and otherwise tightening con- 
trols on consumer goods imports. 


Trade Opportunities Greater 

Notwithstanding these reverses in 
principal markets, some bright spots 
existed elsewhere in Africa. U. S, ex- 
ports to Ethiopia doubled, and continued 
growth was indicated in trade with 
Ghana and Nigeria. 


Newly independent States or States 
expected to attain early independence 
such as Ghana, Guinea, Nigeria, Cam- 
eroun, and Togoland offer increasingly 
greater opportunities as these areas are 
eager to expand their trade relations 
with the United States. 


A significant development for future 
U. S.-African trade was the United 
Kingdom dollar trade liberalization ac- 
tion following the Commonwealth Eco- 
nomic Conference at Montreal. Several 
British territories in Africa—notably 
Nigeria, the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika, and Uganda— 
have already introduced dollar trade 
liberalization measures substantially fol- 
lowing the United Kingdom model; 
other British territories may be ex- 
pected to follow suit. Trade controls, 
consequently, should become a much 
less serious deterrent. to U. S. exports in 
territories which heretofore were sharp- 
ly restricted markets for U. S. goods. 

On the other hand, American ex- 
porters will need to become more ag- 
gressive in African markets to meet 
the expanded trade competition from 
European and other suppliers already 
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evident both in major as well as minor 
African markets. 


U.S. imports Decline 


General imports from ‘Africa totaled 
$538,466,000 in 1958 as against $565,- 
111,000 in 1957—a decline of $26,645,000. 
Unlike U. S. exports, where the decline 
was accounted for by a few major 
markets, the drop in U, S. imports was 
well distributed among African supply- 
ing countries, reflecting the general 
weakness in agricultural and mineral 
raw materials prices, especially copper 
and other base metals and minerals. 

Expanded output and an _ increased 
volume of trade im some commodities, 
however, tended to offset price declines 
with the result that valuations for some 
jtems such as rubber, wool, and vege- 
table oils held up reasonably well in 
1958, as compared with 1957. One 
execption to the weak commodity price 
position was the continued firmness of 
cocoa prices, which had a decidedly 
salutary effect on Ghana’s exports to 
the United States. 

Notwithstanding the actual reduction 
in U. S. trade with Africa in 1958, 
Africa’s share of U. S. global trade has 
remained stable. That Continent, ex- 
cluding Egypt and Sudan, took 3.4 per- 
cent of total U. S. exports in 1958 and 
supplied £.2 percent of U. S. imports. 
The corresponding percentages in 1957 
were 3.4 percent and 4.4 percent. 


Interest in Investment Grows 


Political developments in Africa in 
1958, particularly the regrouping of 
French West Africa and French Equa- 
torial Africa, into autonomous republics 
within the new French Community and 
the emergence of a new. indepedent 
State—the Republic. of, Guinea—focused 
greater public attention in the United 
States on Africa. Visits to the United 
States by leading African officials, in- 
cluding Prime Minister Kwame Nkru- 
mah of Ghana, also helped publicize 
Africa to Americans, U.S. businessmen, 
consequently, are becoming increasingly 
aware of, and interested in, African 
trade and investment possibilities. U. S. 
firms are sending representatives on 
direct sales visits to Africa more fre- 
quent than hitherto and many U. S. 
firms either have made new investments 
in Africa or have shown signs of ex- 
panding existing operations in the 
Continent. 

New undertakings in 1958 include the 
incorporation in the Union of South 
Africa of a  $30-million American- 
financed investment company which has 
invested in gold and coal mining and 
various industrial securities. This is the 
frst such American investment trust 
to be organized for exclusive investment 
in the Union of South Africa, Another 
first in the Union was the establishment 
of branch banks by two large American 
banks. New investments in manufactur- 
ing operations by American firms also 
Were evident in Africa, especially in the 

of South Africa. In intertropical 
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Table 1—U. S.-Trade With Africa, Excluding Egypt and Sudan for 1956, 1957, 1958 
{In thousands of dollars] 


Bxports, including Reexports' General Imports* 



















1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 
Total, excluding registry . 
Sy RT ROR 598,019 526,454 578,887 565,111 538,466 
Registry transfers (ves- 
sels registered un- 
der Liberian flag) ........ 13,766 38,528 34,708 - eves om 
Total wet Ign A Aah sara 576,588 636,547 561,162 . nd wis 
Percent of U. S. total ...... 3.4 3.4 3.4 4.6 44 4.2 
Principal countries: , 
BIBOTIB. .2...00<inee- 20,069 27,114 27,674 2,737 1,479 794 
Angola .. aw 16,044 14,982 1,737 36,110 * 40,648 37,239 
Belgian Congo .......... 61,432 58,509 9,078 117,089 103,137 665 
British East Africa’ . . 9,419 9,325 9,202 37,533 45,079 47,816 
British West Africa‘ ............ 14,783 20,072 24,024 44,293 29,018 24,904 
Ethiopia ............ ae eae 5,407 10,735 24,285 32,588 28,616 
French West and 
Equatorial Africa® ............ 32,236 33,437 26,7 38,423 33,065 40,080 
BERENS as et 10,092 10,494 47,416 45,168 63,204 
Liberia® ........ 21,085 18,433 43,: 38,361 33,076 
Morocco’ _........ 47,099 46,966 41,520 10,650 10,453 8,172 
Mozambique 7, 8,935 9,607 3,631 3,720 3,175 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland .... 16,939 20,12 11,667 41,866 52,002 31,672 
Cp a . 6,935 6,706 691 4,106 3,182 
Union of South Africa® ...... 267,096 284,832 248,668 111,055 100,824 $8,992 
All other: areas o........ccceee 29,584 30,208 30,153 19,801 25,473 21,879 


1 Export figures for 1956, 1957 and 1958 have been adjusted to conform to the 1958 Sched- 
ule B commodity classifications and security regulations followed in the compilation of data 
for 1958. All data exclude “‘special category’’ exports under security regulations in 1958 but 
include items from which security regulations were removed in 1957. 

? Totals for ‘‘general imports’’ will. not agree with totals for “imports for consumption” 
given.in Table 2. The ‘general imports" figures. represent merchandise entered. immediately 
upon arrival into consumption or merchandising channels plus merchandise entered into bond- 
ed customs warehouses. 


*Includes Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar, British Somaliland, .Seychelles, and 
Mauritius and dependencies. 


* With independence of Gold Coast (Ghana) as of 1957, British West Africa now includes 
Nigeria, Gambia, and Sierra Leone. Figures relate to these three territories. 

* Includes also Trust Territories, Cameroun, and Togo. 

* Excluding vessels registered under Liberian flag, owned by U-.S.-controlled cémpanies. 

*Formerly French Zone of Morocco, officially recognized as independent by the French 


Governmeht March 2, 1956. Data shown for 1956, 1957, and 1958 include Tangier and former 
Spanish Zone of Morocco. 


* Southwest Africa and British High Commission territories. of Beuchanaland, Basuto- 
land, and Swaziland are included. 


Source: Basic data from Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Table 2.—Leading Commodities in Imports From and Exports to Africa, 
Excluding Egypt and Sudan, for 1956, 1957, 1958 
{In thousands of dollars] ' ’ 












1956 1957 1958 
Total U. S. Imports for CoNSuUMPTtiON ooo... cccccescceceseees $569,692 $567,694 $520,225 
ee 4 ho SR Ne 7,207 7,455 - 6,838 
Hides and Furs ASS : ns 16,946 10,222 11,928 
Vegetable oils, edible and inedible ..0...00000000008 Ns * 9,226 14,048 15,069 
Coifee eicechieeleanie : soeunpnbianntahanestreseniiall 129,119 159,203 147,972 
COGHR OE COCHO DORI oc. .c-sscsiscemdicesctnasesns celal 73,830 62,547 77,196 
Tea . FRE a 2,323 1,947 297 
Spices ...... Siassloanle 6.400 7.116 $,621 

Drugs, herbs, roots. ......... 3,648 3,116 4, 
CHUBO .TURDE x. cccceeseeSienees lca 40,056 7,110 34,772 
Dyeing and tanhing materialS 2.0.0.0... 3,298 2,531 2,228 
Sisal and henequen fiber ...... 3,968 3,558 3,301 
Wool, unmanufactured .... scsceidtinaidi aie 14,241 11,773 13,929 
Logs, lumber & wood manufactures 2.0.........ccscdeee 9,938 6,434 5,407 
Nonmetallic minerals .....:..:.....:cecccsssesseesssisee 10,543 10,083 10,275 
Bg a , Sato’ © 37.973 30,861 ,423 
Tron Ore and concentrates 12,255 11,204 444 
Ferroalloys, Ores amd metals ........ccccccccccccccseteceeeersscesseettereeee 66,295 64,090 41,062 
Nonferrous Ores ANd metals ..........c.cccecccceseceeeeeseeeees 100,547 105,622 76,767 
ae 21,879 19,77 22;943 
re |. 4 ee See eR IR ee Sate <8 562,822 598,019 526,454 
Grains and preparations e........cccccccccccccccceeeess 34,233 28,169 23,435 
Fats, animal & vegetable oils & oil steds . 10,622 9,234 3,996 
Other foodstuffs except fats & oils* .......00.... 6,062 7,240 99! 
Tobacco and manufactures ............6..000008 17,943 17,580 19,116 
a a hee 5,450 8,553 329 
Rubber and manufactures® et nee ne ee WD: ED oi 13,064 14,669 11,335 
Textile semi- & finished manufactures ...........ccccceceeses 56,673 62,857 , 604 
Wood and paper SA a ee 16,426 17,687 16,074 
Petroleum and products® ...... a). QR Sa 24,338 30,666 , 344 
Iron and steel, & metal manufactures .........cc.cccccceccceceesee 29,715 34,247 987 
Machinery sk Stee a 159,029 178,070 170,949 

Electrical apparatus® 2,423 287 , 
Industrial’. saépsgheiedl lt ticndbi devia 87,988 107,301 109,770 
Constr., excavtg., ANG MINING ............ccccceeeeneee 48,962 61,434 60,909 
Mfg. and service-industry ooo... 29,058 33,605 35,385 
Tractors, parts & ACCOESSOTICS .....ccccccccseccsssesescesecessesece 34,315 35,612 29,631 
Automobiles, parts & accessOries® © ooo... cccssscscseeseneees " 92,724 824 64,737 
Chemicals and related Products® ......ccccccccccccssscsessesecveseseseee 34,112 39, 283 35,065 
QUO SABRES 5. sctsecctesshsscsivseciecctcstcbeceechbchind Sarco eed 57,718 *58,065 %@2,318 


1 Includes a small item of semiprecious stones. 

? Data exclude vessels registered under Liberian Seg, but owned by U. 8.-controlled com- 
panies as follows: Value ($1000) 1956, 13.766; 1957, 38,528; 1958, 34,708. 

*Commodity data are exports of U. S. merchandise. 

‘Data include relatively small amounts of nonagricultural exports. 

* Export figures for 1956, 1957, and 1958 have been adjusted to conform to the 1958 schedule 
B commodity classifications and security regulations followed in the compilation of data for 
1958. All data exclude ‘‘special category’’ exports’ under out regulations in 1958 but in- 
clude items from which security regulations were removed in 1957. : 

*Includes service equipment. 7 Includes reexports. 

* Annual figure includes $365,000, not distributed. 

Source: Basic data from Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
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Africa, American investment interest in 
extractive activities expanded. In West 
Africa, several American firms have 
made sizable investments in bauixte, 
iron ore, and manganese development 
projects. 

American private direct investments 
in Africa have shown continued growth, 
increasing by about 55 percent in value 
from 1953 through 1957. The book 
value of U. S. direct investments in 
Africa, excluding Egypt and the Sudan, 
is estimated at $620 million as of the 
end of 1957, of which no less than $305 
million was invested in the Union of 
South Africa. Although the total is 
very small in relation to U. S,. global 
direct investment—$25 billion at end of 
1957—U. S. investment interests in 
Africa should expand as greater infor- 
mation and interest concerning Africa’s 
development possibilities are developed 
in the United States. 


Union of 


South Africa 


U. S. trade with the Union of South 
Africa was much less favorable in 1958 
as compared with 1957, U. S. exports 
declining from $284,832,000 to $248,- 
668,000 while U. S. imports dropped 
slightly from $100,824,000 to $98,992,000. 
In the first quarter of the year, there 
had been optimistic forecasts that U. S. 
exports might continue the upward 
trend of 1957 and, in 1958, exceed the 
$300 million mark. There were several 
reasons for this belief: 

The Government appeared committed 
to a policy of accelerating the tempo 
of economic expansion in the country, 
in contrast to an earlier cautious policy 
of “consolidation of past economic 
gains.” Reflecting the new policy, the 
Government introduced substantial im- 
port control relaxations late in 1957, 
virtually decontrolling many imports— 
including automotive vehicles. As a re- 
sult, South African global imports rose 
sharply, with the United States ben- 
efitting as well—in the first quarter of 
1958, U. S. exports rose by 7 percent 
over the corresponding quarter of 1957. 


Import Controls Tightened 


Balance-of-payments considerations, 
however, soon caused the Government 
to veer away from its policy of import 
decontrol. Exports were suffering, due 
to the downward trend of raw materials 
prices, and imports were moving sharp- 
ly upward; the increased trade deficit 
was only partially offset by gold sales 
as capital inflow fell off sharply. As a 
consequence, the Central Bank's gold 
and foreign exchange reserves fell dras- 
tically reaching a post-war low in May 
1958. 

Beginning in that month, the Union 
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took various measures to restrict com- 
mercial bank credit and discourage ex- 
cessive imports of “nonessential” im- 
ports. New import regulations tightening 
up controls were announced, and auto- 
mobiles of £800 f.o.b. were prohibited 
(1£=US$2.80). 

These measures restrained the level 
of global imports in the second half of 
the year and caused an especially sharp 
decline in imports from the United 
States. Important items such as auto- 
mobiles were hard hit by South Africa's 
import controls. On a global basis, im- 
ports into South Africa were £34 mil- 
lion higher in the first half 6f 1958 over 
the preceding period of 1957, and in the 
second half they were £28 million below 
the corresponding 1957 period. As a re- 
sult, total global imports for the year 
showed a relatively small gain over 1957 
—£551.9 million as against £549.8 mil- 
lion. South African exports for 1958 
were depressed; total global exports, ex- 
cluding gold, amounted to £384.5 million 
as against £451.6 million in 1957. 


Payments Position Stronger 


Notwithstanding the larger world 
trade deficit in 1958 over 1957—£171.5 
million as against £98 million—the Un- 
ion’s balance-of-payments position was 
much stronger at the close of the year. 
Gold ouput hit a new record, 17.7 mil- 
lion ounces, and capital inflow improved 
substantially so that the countrys gold 
and foreign currency reserves stood at 
£112.1 at the end of the year, as against 
£72.5 million in May 1958. 

A decline in the economic expansion 
rate in the country was evident although 
trade and production trends in 1958 
were satisfactory in comparison with 
the preceding year. Government eco- 
nomic spokesmen, referring to recent 
trends as a “temporary lull in economic 
development,” remain optimistic over 
the basic soundness and strength of the 
economy. They point to continued cap- 
ital expansion programs in the public 
sector and hope that the rate of invest- 
ment can be stepped up in the private 
sector. Most observers, however, do not 
anticipate marked improvement in the 
Union's economic situation in 1959, and 
foresee a lower level of imports than 
in the preceding year. 
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United Kingdom... 


(Continued from page S-16) 
steel output in the United Kingdom slig 
and inventories of finished steel wer 
reduced. British purchases of U. S. pe 
troleum, extraordinarily high in 1997 
as a result of the Suez crisis, were $1 
million lower in the past year. 

In contrast to the downtrend in ship 
ments of most other industrial material 
to the United Kingdom in 1958, exports 
of chemicals rose noticeably after Brit. 
ish licensing restrictions on such im 
ports from the dollar area were removed 
last August. No evidence is apparent, 


as yet, of an upturn in deliveries off j 





machinery which were removed from 
British import controls” in Septembe 
1958. ; 


U.S. Imports at Record 


U. S. purchases from the United King. 
dom, at record levels in the past fey 
years, hit a new high in 1958. The value 
of such imports increased by nearly 
percent and more firmly established the 
United Kingdom as the third leading 
supplier—exceeded only by Canada ané 
Venezuela—of all goods imported into 
the United States. 

The increase in U. S. purchases of 
British goods in the first 9 months of 
1958 was concentrated heavily in cars 
aircraft and whisky. As economic activ 
ity in the United States turned up again, 
glass, pottery, steel pipe, nonelectrical 
machinery and chemicals were imported 
in increased quanitities in the last quar 
ter of 1958. 


Finland ... 


(Continued from page S-4) 
ficiently. The recent International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
loan of $37 million to the Mortgage 
Bank of Finland is intended for addi 
tiormal loans for the pulp and paper in 
dustries. Expansion in this segment of 
the Finnish economy is likely to result 
‘in increased Finnish imports of heavy 
manufacturing equipment, especially 
from western suppliers. Just how effec 
tive these loans will be in stimulating 


economic activity in Finland remains t0 


be seen, 


Syria... 
(Continued from page S-27) 


gation facilities, the Government of thé 
UAR announced a 5-year industrial plat 
in November 1958 and a 10-year eco 
nomic development plan in Septembet 
1958. 


Important projects outlined in th 
plans include expansion of the Syria 
oil, mining, and textile industries, e® 
tensive irrigation and power project 
road and bridge construction, and esta 
lishment of an Industrial Bank. 
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Switzerland .. . 


(Continued from page S-8) 
cheap lever watches faced growing com- 
petition from Western Germany, France, 


and Japan. Swiss 1958 watch exports, 
valued at 1,120 million francs, were 
jower than 1957 sales abroad, which 
were in the amount of 1,300 million 
francs (4.28 Swiss francs=US$1). 


Trade Deficit Reduced 


Total Swiss imports dropped to a 
value of 7,335 million franes from the 
1957 level of 8,447 million, and exports 
declined moderately, to 6,649 million 
francs from 6,714 million. The 1958 def- 
icit of 686 million francs represents a 
substantial improvement over the 1,733- 
million-franc deficit of the preceding 
year. 

Volume of Swiss-U. S. trade in 1958 
also dropped considerably below the 
1957 level. Swiss purchases in the United 
States amounted to 837 million francs, 
against 1,197 million in 1957. Commod- 
ity shipments to the United States 
reached only 658 million francs, com- 
pared with 765 million in 1957. 


Foreign Loans Floated 


In November Switzerland completed 
bilateral tariff negotiations with 14 
member countries of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and was 
provisionally admitted to GATT mem- 
bership. As a result about 1,100 Swiss 
import duties were bound and 850 were 
lowered from the level of the projected 
new Swiss customs tariff. Under GATT 
miles these tariff concessions apply to 
U.S exports to Switzerland. 

The high liquidity in the Swiss cap- 
ital and money market evident during 
the preceding year was maintained. As 
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a result the first foreign loans floated 
in the Swiss market after a 2-year 
interruption were substantially over- 
subscribed. Capital formation was favor- 
able, with shifts from traditional par- 
ticipation in industry and real estate 
to investment in shares, bonds, and 
investment trusts. , 


Viet-Nam ... 

(Continued from page S-14) 
major suppliers declined for the third 
straight year from 77 percent in 1956 


and 73 percent in 1957 to 68 percent 
in 1958. 


Marketing Conditions Favorable 


Marketing conditions in Viet-Nam 
during 1959 for U. S. traders are con- 
sidered generally favorable. This out- 
look is supported mainly by the avail- 
ability of U. S. financing for commercial 
imports at a level not much below the 
amounts provided in 1958. 


Local business conditions also were 
better in early 1959 compared with the 
same period last year, and the large 
inventories of imported goods carried 
over from 1957 into 1958 were largely 
liquidated. This situation was partially 
reflected in a substantial rise in import 
license applications during the fourth 
quarter of 1958, although part of the 
increased demand was seasonal. 


Indications also point to improved 
sales of Vietnamese rubber in the 
United States in 1959. Temporary for- 
eign exchange conversion conditions, 
among other factors, favored marketing 
of rubber primarily to France during 
the first part of the year. Changes in 
this situation, coupled with the Viet- 





namese Government’s promotional in- 
terest in the dollar and sterling markets, 
should contribute to increased rubber 
sales in the United States. 


Venezuela... 


(Continued from page S-23) 
to conform in major part to the CEPAL 
(Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 


ica) classification and nomenclature. 
This change, effective January 1, 1959, 
was basically codification only, and did 
not purport to change any duties. Many 
duties have since been raised, however, 
and new import licensing has been im- 
posed in a few cases. 

The Association Pro-Venezuela has 
been extremely active in behalf of pro- 
tectionism, and many high protective 
tariffs, stamping regulations, and li- 
censing requirements are being imple- 
mented. The restrictions on petroleum 
imports into the United States have not 
had as serious an effect on the Vene- 
zuelan economy as was anticipated, 


There is a strong public pressure for 
a wide revision or abrogation of the 
United States-Venezuela Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement; however, no official 
steps in that direction have been taken. 


The revised income tax law issued on 
December 19—applicable to all tax 
years ending on or after December 19, 
1958, and under the provisions of which 
the maximum surtax rate was raised 
from 26 to 45 percent—will cut deeply 
into the anticipated profits of the ma- 
jor operating oil companies. The formu- 
la of 50-50 now will be inapplicable; 
Government revenues from the petro- 
leum industry will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 65 percent to the company’s 
35 percent. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Australian Firms Offer /ovestment Leads in Ghana 


— |pvestment Potentials 


Two proposals from Australia offer 
U. S. firms opportunities for investment 


through exclusive patent agreements 
for the production and sale of a 
dassifying apparatus in the United 


States and for the development of agri- 


cultural land in Australia. 
@ The Australian Mutual Provident 
Society (AMP), said to be one of 


Australia’s well-known insurance com- 
panies, wishes to interest an American 
firm in its land development project— 
the redevelopment of scrub and desert- 
land near Adelaide, South Australia, 
into pasture and arable farmland. AMP 
js particularly interested in negotiating 
with a U. S. firm seeking long-range in- 
vestments in Australian land. 


AMP reportedly holds concessions 
from the Governments of South Aus- 
tralia and Victoria for the development 
of over .55 million acres in Coonalpyn 
Downs, and 250,000 acres in Big Desert, 
with additional country available. The 
Society proposes to convert the various 
tenures into development leases, for 
agricultural development, cattle raising, 
ete. 

Descriptive literature prepared by 
AMP is available for review on loan 
from the Investment Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Interested firms also 
are invited to cworrespond with the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society 
(AMP), 87 Pitt Street, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

@ Andrew Grunberg, inventor of a 
classifying apparatus for solid mate- 
rials, particularly ores, would like to 
assign exclusive patent rights to an 
American firm for the development 
and exploitation of the apparatus in 
the United States. 

The patented item is described as a 
pilot plant capable of sorting sand and 
coal. While there are other classifiers 
now on the market, the advantage of 
the Grunberg apparatus is said to be 
its simplicity and economy of operation. 

Mr. Grunberg has filed an applica- 
tion for a patent in the United States 
and in 11 other major industrial coun- 
tries. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
tespond with Andrew Grunberg, c/o 
Keith W. Gunn, Hamilton & Co., 60 
Hunter Street, Sydney, Australia. 


Canadian wheat and flour exports 
from July 1958 through January 1959 
Were down about 5.6 million bushels 
from the corresponding 7 months in 
1957-58, according to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 
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Potential for Industry Development 
Cited in Volta River Project Report 


Private U. S. foreign investors may find of interest a reassessment 
report on the feasibility of the Volta River project, recommending the 
complete development of the Volta River hydro power potential; the 


bauxite reserves in Ghana; and a 
transmission network to distribute 
The survey, financed jointly by the 
Government of Ghana and the U. S. In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
was undertaken by the Henry J. Kaiser 
Co. of Oakland, Calif., under contract 
to the Government of Ghana. Interest 
in the Volta River project was aroused 
by Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah’s 
visit to the United States in July and 
August 1958. The survey itself is an 
up-to-date reassessment of an earlier 
survey of the project—undertaken by 
the Preparatory Commission under the 
leadership of Sir William Halcrow— 

published in 1956. 


A coordinated 4-step development of 
the Volta River. project is proposed in 
the report. The initial step envisions 
a 230-foot head, 2,100-foot long rockfill 
dam with a 512-megawatt power plant 
on the Volta River at Kosombo, 60 miles 
northeast of Accra, together with’ a 
120,000-long-ton-a-year aluminum 
smelter near the new port of Tema. 
The hydro development would supply 
330-megawatt power to an aluminum 
smelter, and would also provide the 
present individual town and industrial 
electric installations in southern Ghana 
with an interconnected 175-megawatt 
power supply through a 550 mile 165- 
kilovolt transmission network. A short 
railroad spur, together with improve- 
ment of existing trackage and addi- 
tional hauling equipment, would serve 
the aluminum smelter from the Kibi 
bauxite deposit 60 miles northwest of 
Tema. 

Approximately US$180.3 million has 
been estimated as the initial cost for 
the hydroelectric, transmission, and 
railroad facilities, to complete step 1. 
Construction time for this part of the 
project is estimated at 5% years. 

Steps 2, 3, and 4 would bring the 
Kosombo powerplant to full 768-mega- 
watt capacity; add 100,000 tons a year 
to the aluminum smelter capacity; pro- 
vide for the Kpong Rapids and Bui 
development; and increase substantially 
the transmission and railroad facilities 
to serve the entire country of Ghana. 


Power Consuming Industries Sought 


Consideration and suggestions for 
possible new industries for Ghana, with 
emphasis directed to those which would 
become substantial electric power con- 


basic scheme and estimate for a 
power throughout the nation. 





‘sumers, also forms a part of the report. 


The survey team, while in Ghana, 
held discussions with representatives of 
the Ghana Industrial Development Cor- 
poration (IDC) which has been estab- 
lished to investigate and to promote 
potential industrial developments of ail 
kinds. The survey team was provided 
with a summary report of 32 types of 
industry covering a wide range of activ- 
ities currently under investigation or 
on development by the IDC. 

Potential industries for the develop- 
ment of the Ghanian economy fall into 
two general categories: Those industries 
that would manufacture products for 
domestic consumption or export, utiliz- 
ing local labor and resources; and those 
industries that would manufacture 
products for domestic consumption or 
export from imported raw or semi- 
finished materials, utilizing local skills, 
labor, and electric energy. 

In addition to an aluminum industry, 
which would be the largest consumer of 
electric energy, other metallurgical in- 
dustries might include iron and steel 
for the production of reinforcing wire 
and bar, alloy steel balls for grinding 
mills, and some castings from domestic 
scrap; and ferromanganese, to utilize 
local manganese ore which is now being 
mined for export. 


Additional Industries Feasible 


The establishing of such other indus- 
tries as soap and detergents, chemicals, 
glass, paints, and insecticides, is con- 
sidered economically feasible, although 
this feasibility, the report cautions, is 
dependent entirely upon the successful 
completion of the hydroelectric power, 
transmission, railroad, and aluminum 
projects contemplated under the entire 
Volta River project scheme. 

While the survey does not concern 
itself with the possible methods of fi- 
nancing, the report may be of particylar 
interest to those companies in a posi- 
tion to arrange financial participation 
in some phase of this multipurpose 
project. _ 

A copy of the survey report is avail- 
able on loan from the Investment De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of. Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Nigerian Development, Diversification 
Offers U. S. Investment Opportunities 


Government and private interests in Nigeria have extensive plans 
for a range of development activities from the production of paper bags 
for locally produced cement to the construction and operation of several 


hotels. 

In order to reduce dependence upon 
a few basic agricultural commodities 
which have long dominated the economy 
considerable interest is being directed 
toward economic diversification. 


Already under way are projects for 
cement and asbestos factories and for 
the development of the rubber industry. 
Of equal interest to investors are the 
other priority projects receiving con- 
sideration. These include facilities for 
the production of plastic raincoats and 
eapes; glass bottles to supply the needs 
of local bottlers; brushes utilizing local 
piassava fiber; vitreous china sanitary 
wares; salt from seawater; kraft and 
paper bags for the local cement indus- 
try; and industrial alcohol. Pulp sources 
for the mill producing paper for the 
bags may be ‘foreign or domestic. 

Development authorities are inter- 
ested in additional capital for the con- 
struction of several hotels and Ameri- 
can “know-how” for their successfyl 
operation. The Nigerians recognize the 
importance of having adequate hotel 
accommodations to facilitate the foreign 
businessman’s visit. 

Nigerian cashew-nut growers are in- 
terested in licensing arrangements or 
production partnerships with firms uti- 
lizing cashew-nut derivatives. 

U. S. Department of Commerce has 
scheduled a Trade Mission to Nigeria 
for the 6-week period May 9-June 20, 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 13, 
page 7. On the proposition that many 
U. S. companies would like to utilize the 
service of the Trade Mission in develop- 
ing or expanding their activities in Ni- 
geria, they have been invited to express 
to the Trade Missions Division of BFC 
their specific interest, 

U. S. firms which have not already 
done so are urged as soon as possible 
to send answers to the following ques- 
tions—in triplicate on business letter- 
head—to the Trade Missions Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Are you interested in a licensing ar- 
rangement or a joint venture with 
qualified local business firms for pro- 
duction of your products in Nigeria? 

What are the types of business or 
products you wish to introduce in the 
Nigerian market? Include descriptive 
literature, catalogs, etc. 

To what extent are you prepared to 
sell on long-term credit or accept pay- 
ment in other than dollars, if dollar 
exchange is not available? 

Are you interested in locating a 


1? 





source of supply for specific products 
produced in Nigeria, either for direct 
purchase or as an agent? 


The names of American firms sub- 
mitting this information will be sup- 
plied only to those firms which appear, 
in the judgment of the Mission, to be 
genuinely interested and qualified. 
Thereafter, negotiations will be carried 
out directly between the “interested 
parties. 





Belgian Firms Want 
To Expand, Diversify 


Two Belgian firms are seeking li- 
censing and investment arrangements 
with U. S. manufacturers for expan- 
sion and diversification activities. 


@ U. S. financial and technical assis- 
tance, under-a licensing arrangement, 
are sought by the export-import firm, 
S. A. IMEXIN, for the manufacture in 
Belgium of an American line of chem- 
ical products, plastic articles, etc. 


Currently engaged as an exporter 
and importer of related lines, IMEXIN 
wishes to diversify its activities by 
entering the manufacturing field. 


The firm also is interested in import- 
ing chemical products and semifinished 
and finished plastic articles. 


A leaflet, in French, outlining the 
activities of the firm is available for 
review on loan from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. In- 
terested firms also are invited to cor- 
respond with S. A. IMEXIN, 5 Avenue 
de Broqueville, Brussels, Belgium. 


@ Ateliers Henri Paulus, manufac- 
turer of textile finishing machinery for 
wool, felt, cotton, and machines for 
velvet and carpets, wishes to expand 
and diversify production to include man- 
ufacture, under license, of related lines, 


. for distribution throughout Belgium and 


other countries. 


Paulus, an old established firm, will 
consider any American machinery line 
to which its facilities can be adapted. 
The plant and offices are located at 
Dison near Verviers, in the province of 
Liege, approximately 128 kilometers 
from Brussels. Facilities are available 
for an expanded and diversified program. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Ateliers Henri Paulus, at 
59 rue Neuve, Dison, Belgium, 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPFPPPPPPFPIIFPANN, 


Industrial Site Offered 
For Sale in Uruguay 


Industrial property covering 400 
square meters is offered for sale to 
a U. S. firm contemplating the es- 
tablishment of manufacturing or 
branch operations in Uruguay. 

The property is offered by the 
owners, Industrial y Comercial, 
S.A. (INCO, S.A.), for approxi- 
mately US$125,000. 


Located at the corner of Plaza 
Libertad and Calle Guareim, in the 
heart of Montevideo’s shopping dis- 
trict, the property is said to be par- 
ticularly suitable for the construc. 
tion of a modern deluxe hotel, 
retail enterprise, or as a large office 
building. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond with Sr. Agustin Canh- 
tonnet Blanch, President, Industrial 
y Comercial, S.A. (INCO, S.A,), 
Calle U) iguay 920, Montevideo 
Uruguay. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPPAIAIAIAIAAIN 


Italian Producer 


Seeks U. S. Capital 


Societa’ Alii Degras & Affini, S.O.D.A, 
Italian manufacturer of products 
for the tannery, textile, petroleum 
chemico-pharmaceutical, and mechani- 
eal industries, seeks U. S. private 
capital investment and technical assis- 
tance, under a jointventure or other 
arrangement, for a proposed large-scale 
modernization and expansion program 


S.0.D.A., a partnership established in 
1921, seeks U. S. collaboration primarily 
to further develop and manufacture in- 
dustrial oils and fats for the tannery 
and textile industry. The Italian firm 
will consider jointventure operation of 
alternately equity capital investment, 
with investor participation commen 
surate with the investment. Full agree 
ment is open to further negotiation. 

Located in the northern part of the 
industrial district of Genoa, the plant, 
covering about 4,000 square meters, is 
said to be fully equipped, including a re 
search laboratory. Facilities also im 
clude a refinery for oils, plants fe 
distilling, oxiding, polymerizing, emu: 
sifying, and a complete plant for mant- 
facture of sulfonates from animal oil 
and from castor oil. 

Further details of the activities of th 
firm are available for review on loa 
from the Investment Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerc, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. Interested firms als 
are invited to correspond with S.O.DA, 
Societa’ Olii Degras & Affini, 19 Vis 
F, Vezzani, Genoa-Rivarolo, Italy. 
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Extraction Plant 
Planned in India 


U. S. collaboration in the form of ma- 
chinery, technical assistance, and know- 
how, is sought by the Bombay firm, 
Oilseeds Trading Co. Pvt., Ltd., for the 
establishment and operation of a sol- 
yent extraction plant, to extract vege- 
table oils from oilcakes. The estimated 
cost of the project is US$200,000. 

The firm, reportedly a prominent 
dealer and exporter of vegetable oils 
and oilseeds, is particularly interested 
in negotiating with a U. S. manufactur- 
er or engineering firm experienced in 
this field to supply machinery and tech- 
nical know-how. 

Under the proposed program the 
plant must be constructed from at least 
65-percent domestically manufactured 
components. 

The plant, to be established in the 
private sector of India, should be capa- 
ble of extracting vegetable oils by utiliz- 
ing 70 long tons of oilcakes an 8-hour 
shift. 

The Government of India reportedly 
favors a joint Indian-American com- 


| pany venture in the establishment of 


this and similar extraction plants. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Dhirajlal B. Sanghiv, Direc- 
tor, Oilseeds Trading Co. Pvt., Ltd., 111, 
Mahatma Gandhi Read, Fort, Bombay 
1, India. 





Lebanese Visitor Wants 
Investment Capital 


A Lebanese businessman, Maurice 
Gemayel, is scheduled to arrive in the 
United States April 21 to seek American 
private capital investment for the estab- 
lishment of a Lebanese-American de- 
velopment company in Beirut, to pro- 
mote small village industries in Lebanon. 

The proposed company will assist in 
financing village industries for the pro- 
duction of native goods, such as rugs, 
chairs, and other indigenous products 
having a good market potential for ex- 
port to other countries. 

Mr. Gemayel’s itinerary is not known; 
howeyer, visits are planned to cities 
Where interest is shown in the invest- 
Ment proposal. Firms interested in 
Meeting with him are invited to submit 
their requests to the Investment De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
Merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





More Mexican honey is expected to 
te available for export in 1959 due to 
larger production and the heavy carry- 
Wer from 1958, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 

A 1959 output of around 40 million 
pounds is now indicated, compared with 
7 million in 1958 and 35 million in 


April 20, 1959 
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Turkey Seeks Industrial Investment 


A series of investment studies 
evaluating the investment and trade 
possibilities in the flour, paper, and 
wine industries in Turkey have been 
prepared by the Union of Chambers of 
Commerce, Industry and Commodity 
Exchanges of Turkey. 

To attract American investment, the 
Union has made intensive studies and 
surveys to determine the _ favorable 
production fields suitable for foreign 
investment. The comprehensive studies 
include social, economic, commercial, 
legal, and technical data. 

The handbook, The Wine Industry, in- 
dicates the varieties of grapes suitable 
for wine production, conditions of raw 
and ancillary materials, vineyard 
acreage, grape production in each pro- 
vince, power supply, ‘transportation 
facilities, labor, ete. 

The paper industry survey states the 
demand for paper is far above present 
domestic production. With the planned 
development of the country’s forestry 
industry, the chief raw material for 
papermaking should be in abundant 
supply, as are the raw materials for 
making paper industry chemicals. An 
integrated papermill capable of pro- 
ducing its own chemicals should in a 
few years be almost independent of im- 
ports, except for spare parts and re- 
placement equipment. 

An excellent potential reportedly 
exists for the establishment of a iac- 
tory making paper from agricultural 
waste, especially a plant using wood as 
the source of its pulp would be even 
more feasible. 

The total consumption of all types of 
papers and paperboard in Turkey in 
1956, according to the handbook, was 
estimated at 67,700 fons. Also indicated 
are the raw, auxiliary, and indirect 
materials used in paper manufacture, 
power supply, labor force, figures on 
production, consumption, imports. Plant 
sites for new papermills also are cov- 
ered. 





THE EUROPEAN 
COAL AND STEEL 
COMMUNITY 
A wTis Part I, 
Report No. 58-67 


Sold by Department of Commerce Field 
Offices and the Superintendent of Docu- 








ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


Turkey reportedly also offers good 
development prospects for the estab- 
lishment of flour mills. The handbook, 
The Flour Industry, outlines production 
methods, capacities, byproducts such as 
bran; waste abortive wheat seeds, ex- 
traneous seeds, and earth; raw auxiliary 
and indirect materials. Also included 
are wheat areas under cultivation, 
quantities produced, power supply, labor 
force; general information concerning 
plant sites for new flour mills, etc. 

Copies of -the respective handbooks 
are available for review on loan from 
the Investment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Canadian Inventor Offers 
Soot Eliminating Device 


John Rogers, owner and inventor of 
a device for eliminating soot, creosote, 
etc., in chimney flues, is offering to a 
U. S, firm manufacturing rights for the 
production and sale in the United States 
of the patented device. The outright sale 
of the patent also will be considered. 


The patented item, known as a sure- 
draft device, reportedly gives a perfect 
updraft at all times, keeping the chim- 
ney clean, thus reducing the chances 
of any fire hazard. 


A drawing is available for review on 
loan from the Investment Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. ©. Interested firms also 
are invited to correspond with John 
Henry Rogers, Box 257, Rothesay, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 


Industrial, Residential 
Sites Offered in’ Austria 


Approximately 43,000 square meters 
of industrial and residential property in 
Austria are offered U. S. investors by 
the Volksbank Rankweil in Vorarlberg, 
an Austrian trade credit cooperative. 


The industrial property, now unten- 
anted, consists of two modernly 
equipped factories, formerly utilized as 
a photochemical enterprise. The plants 
are said to be suitable for any type of 
industrial undertaking. The property 
has adequate oil heating systems, air- 
conditioning equipment, elevators, etc. 

The residential site comprises four 
apartment houses which include twenty- 
four 5-room apartments. All of the 
apartments are provided with heating, 
electrical, and plumbing installations. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Volksbank Rankweil, Vor- 
arlberg, Austria. 
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Nine Proposals From France Offer 
Variety of Investment Opportunities 


Nine proposals from France offer American investors opportunities 
to enter into patent licensing agreements, and/or establish manufac- 
turing facilities in cooperation with local firms, or through the purchase 
of industrial sites, for the establishment and operation of new industries 


in France. 


Interested firms are invited to direct correspondence at the ad- 


dresses given. 


Supplemental data are available for 
review on loan from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. as in- 
dicated by a symbol (*), 


@® Manufacture Bordelaise Du Caout- 
chouc, 55 rue de |'Hermitage, Caudera, 
Gironde, manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
retailer of molded rubber articles for 
industrial uses, wishes to expand and 
diversify its activities through a li- 
censing or working agreement with a 
U. S. firm for the manufacture of re- 
lated American lines in France. 


The French firm is particularly in- 
terested in fabricating in its Cauderan 
plant—located in an industrial area of 
Bordeaux, southwest France—new 
American lines of molded rubber 
articles of all types for industrial uses. 
Such items include gaskets, joints, 
rings, etc. 


® Isidore Achner, owner of Ets. Reno- 
lime, of 25 rue Garibaldi, Montreuil, 
Seine, a French concern engaged in the 
renovation of wornout hand and ma- 
chine files and similar burring tools, 
proposes a joint-venture operation with 
an American company for the produc- 
tion and sale in the United States of 
the special renovating machine. 


The firm offers its renovating pro- 
cess to an American company interested 
in establishing a similar enterprise in 
the United States. 

M. Achner indicates. a plant, cover- 
ing approximately 200 square meters, 
could be constructed in the United 
States at an estimated cost of 
US$10,000. The renovating process is 
said to be successful on the French 
and German markets.* 


@ The French firm, Societe Tech- 
nique de Pulverisation (STDP), 37-37 
rue Victor Hugo at Pamtin, Seine, man- 
ufacturer of vaporizers for perfume 
bottles, wishes to expand and diversify 
its .production activities to include the 
manufacture of similar American lines 
under a patent licensing agreement. 

STDP is interested primarily in ne- 
gotiating with an American firm en- 
gaged in the manufacture of patented 
aerosal vaporizers for the manufacture 
of the product in France. 

The firm reportedly maintains a mod- 
ern plant, located in a suburb of Paris. 
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Should a _ suitable line be obtained 
STDP proposes to purchase additional 
equipment to double present production 
capacity. Sufficient capital is available 
for expanded activities, according to 
Michel Boris, president of the company. 

The potential licensor is offered roy- 
alty or profit-sharing payments on all 
products manufactured. 

@ A large industrial property site 
located in the Strasbourg Rhine Port 
district—formerly owned by the firm 
SAPIT, now being liquidated—is offered 
for sale to a U. S. firm contemplating 
the establishment of manufacturing 
operations in France. 

The property reportedly covers an 
area of approximately 700,000 square 
feet of land, consisting of a modern 
postwar factory and office buildings to- 
taling 183,000 square feet of floor space. 

The plant, formerly utilized by SAPIT 
for the manufacture of textiles, is said 
to be suitable for any type of industrial 
enterprise. Installations include a mod- 
ern 40-pound steam boiler and 1,493- 
kilovolt-ampere electrical high-tension 
transformer. 

Further details of the property can 


$$ 


be obtained from Pierre Epstein, c/o 
SAPIT, 2 rue du Rhin Napoleon, Stras. 
bourg, Bas-Rhin, France, 


© A joint-venture manufacturing 
operation with an American investor is 
proposed by the firm, SAPCA, of 11 rue 
de Haslach, Strasbourg-Montagne Verte, 
Bas-Rhin. 

Currently engaged in the manufae- 
ture of all kinds of specialized Alsacian 
luncheon meats, the firm wants to ex. 
pand its activities to include the man- 
ufacture of related American lines for 
distribution throughout France and the 
European Common Market areas. 


SAPCA owns a factory site of ap- 
proximately 2 acres in the industrial 
section of Strasbourg, including factory 
buildings equipped with meat-working 
machinery, etc. Officials of the French 
company indicate the firm will consider 
any type of agreement to satisfy the 
potential licensor. 

@ A reciprocal licensing arrangement 
with a U. S. firm is sought by Labora. 


toires du Synthol, 1-9 rue de l’Abreu- 


voir, at  Boulogne-sur-Seine, Seine, 
French manufacturer of pharmaceutical 
products. 

The firm is offering patent rights for 
production and sale in the United States 
of various pharmaceutical products, in- 
cluding ‘“‘synthol,” a reportedly popular 
and mild patented astringent lotion. 

Jean Laville, president of the firm, 
indicates the company also would like 
to manufacture in France an American 
line of drug products. 

A modern well-equipped plant and 
laboratories, covering approximately 
45,000 square feet, are maintained at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine, a suburb of Paris. 








investment in 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


. .. A handbook of basic background information 
prepared by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce .. 


75 cents 


From U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices, 
or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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A staff force of 100 persons is employed 
by the company. 


e GIRMAT, 20-22bis rue des Alla- 
mandiers, Bordeaux, Gironde, manu- 
facturer, exporter, and wholesaler of 
compressors not exceeding 20 horse- 
power, wishes to enter into a licensing 
or working arrangement with an Amer- 
ican firm for the manufacture of heavy- 
duty compressors and related equip- 
ment for distribution throughout France 


and the European Common Market 
areas. 
Alternatively, GIRMAT also. ex- 


pressed an interest in an agency ar- 
rangement for related American lines, 
particularly air-rotary, heavy-duty 
portable compressors of modern types, 
Diesel-engine operated. 


The firm maintains assembly facili- 
ties, design and research department, 
etc. 

e Industrial property at Laroque 
dOlmes, in southwestern France, is 
offered for sale by the owner, Xavier 
J. Brun, Societe Anonyme des Etablisse- 
ments Ricalens, of 128 rue la Boetie, 
Paris, to a U. S. firm interested in 
establishing manufacturing operations 
in that country. 


Formerly utilized for the manufac- 
ture of textiles, the plant is said to be 
particularly suitable for the manufac- 
ture of plastics, electronics, paper prod- 
ucts, etc. Other industries in the region 
include the manufacture of aluminum, 
special steels, paper and paper products, 
and. textiles. 

The property, covering approximately 
42500 square meters, reportedly has a 
number of housing accommodations 
which can be expanded if necessary. 
The Laroque d’Olmes area has good 
transportation and other facilities, suffi- 
cent water supply, adequate labor, etc. 

@ Etablissements Francis & Pierre 
Chigot, Qbis boulevard de la Cite, 
Limoges, Haute-Vienne, designers and 
master decorators specializing in the 
manufacture of decorative stained glass 
and glass windows of high quality for 
cathedrals, churches, residences, public 
buildings, etc. wishes to expand its 
activities through a working or other 
business arrangement with an Ameri- 
can firm. 

Collaboration with an American firm 
engaged in this field to manufacture 
related American lines in its Limoges 
plant is primarily desired. 

A staff force of skilled craftsmen. 
according to the firm, are engaged iti 
lepair and restoration work.* 





World production of apples and pears 
in 1958 was marked by bumper crops 
in most important producing areas, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
After extremely short production in 
1957, output recovered to a level 20 
percent above the relatively large crops 
of 1956, and 38 percent above average. 
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Alcohol Plant Planned 
In Libya 


The Kufra Development Co. of 
Libya is inviting the participation 
of U. S. firms in the establishment 
of an alcohol plant in that country 
utilizing dates grown in the Kufra 
Oasis. 

Engaged in packing about 200 
tons of dates annually, the firm 
would like to diversify its activities 
by making use of dried dates not 
suitable for packing. 

The alcohol plant now under con- 
sideration is expected to have a 


capacity for utilizing 300 tons of ~* 


dates a 
dates. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond with Marios G. Dei- 
mezis, manager, Kufra Develop- 
ment Co., Tripoli, Libya. 


season, including dried 
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Ghana Office 
Opened in N. Y. 


The Government of Ghana has an- 
nounced the opening in New York City 
of a special foreign trade and invest- 
ment office to assist American investors 
interested in trade and investment with 
that country. 


The new office is designed to offer 
information and guidance on Ghana 
legislation relating to foreign invest- 
ment, general industrial setup. in 
Ghana, and to facilitate liaison between 
Ghana-U. S. businessmen. 


As a part of its promotion progam 
the Ministry of Trade and Industries 
in Ghana has issued a small brochure 
outlining the Government's policy to 
encourage private industrial investment 
in the country. 

The brochure, Industrial Promotion in 
Ghana, indicates the Government will 
offer to potential U. S._ investors, 
through its various Ministries and De- 
partments, certain incentives including 
a 5-year tax holiday for pioneer indus- 
tries. A listing of the pioneer industries 
selected by the Government is included 
in the pamphlet. 

Private U. S. capital investment and 
technical know-how for the establish- 
ment of new industries throughout the 
country—particularly for the develop- 
ment of the towns of Kumasi, Sekondi- 
Takoradi, Tamale, Tema, etc.—and for 
the expansion of existing industries in 
cooperation with Ghana _ businessmen, 
are particularly welcomed. 

American firms contemplating trad- 
ing and investing in Ghana and seeking 
information on commercial and trade 
matters for Ghana, including market 
reports, trade inquiries, trade promo- 
tion and publicity, trade fairs and ex- 


_ denseweg, 
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Netherlands Firm Asks 
Licensing Arrangement 


A licensing or sub-contract arrange- 
ment with an American firm for the 
production of precision-machined parts 
in the Netherlands is sought by the 
firm, Hispano Suiza (Nederland) N. V., 
manufacturer and exporter of arms 
and ammunition, mechanical fuses, pre- 
tision-machined parts, etc. 

The firm, a subsidiary of S. A. His- 
pano Suiza of Geneva, Switzerland, and 
the well-known Hispano Suiza Group, 
is said to be one of the most important 
metallurgic industries in the Nether- 
Jands with wide experience in the pre- 
cision mechanical field. 


The firm reportedly operates two 
plants equipped with modern machinery, 
utilizing new production methods. The 
main plant covers approximately 153,000 
square feet with surplus plant capacity 
for a proposed expansion program. 
Should a _ suitable American line of 
machined parts be offered, the firm is 
prepared to purchase additional equip- 
ment. 

Facilities at the company’s Breda 
plant include fully equipped workshops, 
laboratory, inspection departments, 
drawing department, and_ toolshop 
equipped to meet high-precision require- 
ments, etc. The firm also maintains a 
metal branch equipped for the produc- 
tion of metal parts for the telecom- 
munication industry, X-ray apparatus, 
mechanical machines, aircraft and aero- 
nautical apparatus, small electromotors, 
wireless sets, radar installations, preci- 
sion parts for the textile industry, con- 
trolling apparatus—aircraft governors, 
hydraulic work, etc. 

Hispano Suiza is said to employ a 
staff force of 900, including engineers 
experienced in the electromechanical 
and radio fields. 

A brochure outlining the activities 
of the firm is available for review on 
loan from the Investment Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Interested firms also 
are invited to correspond with Hispano 
Suiza (Nederland) N.V., 169 Terheij- 
Breda, Nethérlands. 





hibits, market reports, and desiring to 
be advised of Ghana business visitors, 
trade negotiations and conferences, and 
related services, are invited to address 
inquiries to Charles Williams-Baffoe, 
Commercial Attache, Ghana Informa- 
tion and Trade Center, 605 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 

A copy of the brochure, Industrial 
Promotion in Ghana, is available upon 
request from the Ghana Information 
and Trade Center, or the Ghana Em- 
bassy, 2139 R Street NW., Washington 
8, D. C. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





U.S. Exhibit at Casablanca World 


Trade Fair To Feature Circarama 


The United States goes to Morocco this spring for the third suc- 
cessive year with the newest in industrial exhibits and a spectacular- 
sized color movie for the 15th Casablanca International Trade Fair, 
April 24-May 10, the Office of International Trade Fairs, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce, has announced. 


With the theme “New Techniques 
for Better Products,” the exhibit is de- 
signed to remind Moroccans that their 
newly independent nation has encour- 
agement from the United States in de- 
veloping its economy. 

The graphic story of America’s own 
development will be pictured on a 205- 
foot circular screen by the film, “Cir- 
carama,” projected for the first time on 
the continent of Africa, following its 
success last year as a stellar attraction 
in the American Pavilion at the Brus- 
sels Universal and International Exhi- 
bition. Under a nylon-plastic dome, the 
film will be viewed by up to 500 per- 
sons at 30-minute intervals during the 
15 days of the fair. 


Lending to the good spirit of Amer- 
ica’s area of the trade fair will be 
stereophonic music, amplified by a 
multiple-channel sound system similar 
to the best in high-fidelity equipment 
made for American homes. 


Greetings from President Eisenhower 
and King Mohammed V are to be in- 
scribed below large portraits of the two 
heads of state at the entrance to the 
indoor exhibits. 


High points among industrial exhib- 
its will be a large animated model of 
an evaporated milk processing plant 
and a production line of nine sewing 
machines turning out bluejeans. Steps 
in sanitary milk processing can be 
followed by fair visitors from the re- 
ceiving room through evaporator, ho- 
mogenizer, cooler, and vitamin D forti- 
fication, on to filling, sealing, sterlizing, 
labeling and packing of milk cans. As- 
sembling and stitching of bluejeans has 
proved a fascinating sight to trade fair 
visitors in othér U- S. exhibits. 

A “Science Can Be Interesting” ex- 
hibit will illustrate the scientific basis 
of many industrial developments. This 
display is patterned on the lecture pro- 
gram administered by the Oak Ridge 
(Tenn.) Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
for American secondary schools, to in- 
terest more students in science. The 
subjects of space, combustion and the 
atom are treated with startling physi- 
cal and chemical phenomena. 


Other American exhibits will include: 


@ A paint blending device producing 
any color requested by a viewer in less 
than a minute. Paint spraying and 
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roller demon- 
strated. 

@ A plastic forming machine, pro- 
ducing small plastic articles by a vacu- 
um process. 


e A silk screen color printing and 
copper enameling demonstration, de- 
signed to encourage Moroccan crafts- 
men to produce articles of other than 
traditional design. 


@ A small washing machine that fits 
in a sink, basin, tub‘or large pail, and 
operates wherever electricity is avail- 
able. 

@ A portable, nylon fabric, inflatable 
structure—that can be blown up for 
shelter and deflated for shipment—used 
for housing of workers at a construc- 
tion site and in many other ways. 

@ A power sweeper that siphons off 
dust and trash by suction as it moves 
along a street. 

The trade mission, comprising three 
U. S. businessmen and a Commerce 
Department official, will staff the Trade 
Information Center, which is a part of 
the American exhibit. 


Firms, organizations, and individuals 
contributing or lending products or 
equipment for the U. S. Exhibit at 
Casablanca are listed by States: 


Connecticut: Auto-Vaec Co., Bridgeport. 

District of Columbia: Richard D. Collins, 
Washington. 

Illinois: Lighthouse for the Blind, Chicago; 
Matherson Selig, Inc., Chicago; W. L. Stens- 
gaard Associates. Chicago: T. F. Washburn 
Co., Chicago: Goodwill Industries, Chicago; 
William Stipes, Evanston; Rockcote Paint 
Co., Rockford. 
ae American Art Clay Co., Indianap- 
olis. 

Michigan: AMI Inc., Grand Rapids. 

Missouri: Pet Milk Co., St. Louis. 

New Jersey: Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden. 

New York: Paul E. Hultberg. Haverstraw: 
Eastern Marine Products Co., New Rochelle; 


application are also 


Kathe Berl, New York: Dorothy Brightbill, 
New York: Dan Cooper Design Corp., New 


York: 
vision, General Analine Film Corp... New 
York: Jack Larsen, New York: Singer Man- 


Craftools, Inc.. New York: Ozalid Di- 


ufacturing Co., New York; Leslie Tillett, 
New York; Wilshire Power Sweeper Co., 
New York. 

Tennessee: Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 


clear Studies, Oak Ridge. 
Virginia: Richard A. Abell, Alexandria. 


U. S. imports of cotton linters, most- 
ly felting qualities, were 15,000 bales 
(500 pounds gross) in January 1959, 
down 6 percent from 16,000 in Decem- 
ber 1958, and 29 percent below imports 
of 21,000 bales in January 1958, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Soviet Press Previews 
Plans for U. S. Exhibit 


Exhibits for the Soviet exhibition, 
scheduled in the New York City Coli- 
seum for 1 month beginning June 28 
will occupy 2 floors of the Coliseum, ae. 
cording to a Soviet press interview with 
M. V. Nesterov, president of the presidi- 
um of the U.S.S.R. Chamber of Com. 
merce, 

The exhibition will have nine depart- 
ments covering many fields of Soviet 
science, technology, and culture. It will 
show, diverse aspects of Soviet life, be. 
ginning with data on the state struc. 
ture, territory, population, natural re. 
sources, public health, literature, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and drawing. 

One department will deal with scien- 
tific work in the Soviet Union. It will 
display data on the growth of trained 
scientific cadres in the U.S.S.R., research 
institutions, and the activities of the 
Academy of Sciences. This department 
will have on view full-sized models of 
the three. Soviet sputniks with their 
equipment. 

A prominent place is given to the 
demonstration of the peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy. Visitors will 
learn how isotopes are used in Soviet 
technology, medicine, biology, and ag- 
riculture. The exhibits will include mod- 
els of reactors of atomic electric power- 
plants and a model of the “Lenin” 
atomic icebreaker. 

The press stated further that the ex- 
hibition will illustrate the high level 
of Soviet technical progress, the further 
prospects for the economic growth of 
the U.S.S.R., particularly of its iron and 
stecl, coal, oil, chemical and power in- 
dustries. For example, models will be 
shown of the Stalingrad hydroelectric 
plant, an iron and steel mill, a synthetie 
rubber factory, up-to-date machine 
tools, mining combines, and other ma- 
chines. Special stands will show the ex- 
pansion of housing construction, and the 
advancement of the material well-being 
of the Soviet -people. Other exhibits 
will be concerned with the international 
economic, trade, and cultural contacts 
of the Soviet Union. 

In conclusion, M. Nesterov said that 
the exhibition will occupy an area of 
some 15,000 square meters and is being 
arranged in pursuance of an agree 
ment with the United States on ex- 
changing national exhibitions. 

The U. S. exhibit, which will be 
known as the American National Ex- 
hibition in Moscow, will open on July 
25 in Moscow's Sokolniki Park for a 
6-weeks run. It will be a comprehensive 
exhibition, with the U. S. Government, 
American private industry and institu- 
tions participating. 
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The sum of 500,000 Syrian pounds (1 
pound = US$0.28) has been appropriated 
for the construction of a permanent 
structure to house future annual Cot- 
ton Festival, Exhibitions in Aleppo, the 
Syrian press reports. 

The principal purpose of the event is 
to publicize the importance of cotton 
in the Syrian economy and to give local 
members of the trade, and persons in 
related fields an opportunity to exhibit 
their merchandise. Last year’s program 
included a cotton conference, parade, 
style show, exhibits and other attrac- 
tions. With the exception of two or 
three Government institutions, the 1958 
show was financed by contributions 
from private companies and _individ- 
uals.—U. S. Consulate, Aleppo. 





The main fashion and sales shows for 
winter styles will be held in West Ber- 
lin, May 25-June 10. The president of 
the ladies garment association (DOB) 
has announced that garment manufac- 
turers will be ready with their styles by 
May 4 for buyers desiring to go there 
earlier.—U. S. Mission, Berlin. 





A British caravan of 14 “Bedford” 
trucks, produced in Britain, wes in 
Lisbon on display, March 23-25. It will 
tour other cities in Portugal and Europe 
as far as Finland. This trade promotion 
effort is part of the British trade drive, 
which will culminate in the British 
Trade Fair to be held in Lisbon, May 
29-June 14.—U. S. Embassy, Lisbon. 





Advance copies of the List of Exhibi- 
tors at the forthcoming Sixth Interna- 
tional Packaging Exhibition, to be held 
at Olympia, London, September 8-18, 
are available, on loan, from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

A preview of the Sixth International 
Packaging Exhibition was published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 2, 
page 29. 


No U.S. Participants for 
Madrid Veterinary Congress 


Officials of the International Veteri- 
nary Congress, to be held in Madrid, 
Spain, May 21-27, are concerned that, 
as yet, no commercial firm from the 
United States has announced its inten- 
tion to participate with an exhibit of 
products in the commercial section of 
the fair. 

The Congress affords an opportunity 
for effective advertising as nearly all 
Visitors to the exposition will be experi- 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Cologne Household, Hardware 
Fair Draws Record Participation 


A record number of exhibitors participated in the International 
Household Goods arid Hardware Fair, held on the exhitibition grounds 
at Cologne, Germany, February 27-March 2. 

Participation has increased each year since 1954 both in total 
number of exhibitors and in foreign participation, and in 1959 reached 
a total of 1,550 exhibitors of which 244 were from foreign countries. 


Common Market Areas 
Well Represented 


European Common Market countries 
were represented by 135 firms, which 
accounted for 60 percent of all foreign 
exhibitors. France led with 76 firms 
and was followed by Sweden with 33, 
Netherlands 22, Belgium 21, and 
Switzerland 16. Yugoslavia was repre- 
sented by a single exhibitor, Products 
from 11 U. S. firms were exhibited by 
their German distributors or  sub- 
sidiaries. 

Representatives of the refrigerator 
industry almost doubled their participa- 
tion with 27 firms present. Other groups 
with increased representation included 
the tool industry—158, locks and 
fittings—89, and cutlery—97. 

Although demand in general continued 
at a high level, price reductions were 
introduced on a variety of commodities 


- where production had grown more than 


demand, Among these were washing 
machines, driers, automatic dish wash- 
ing machines, coal stoves, and plastic 
articles. Average prices of these items 
declined between 10 and 30 percent, 
compared with those at last year’s fair. 

Business in fully automotic washing 
machines was brisk,.whereas the market 
for other types fluctuated. Consumers’ 
preference for high-qtfality machines is 
evidenced by the increase in the value 
of these sales, which rose to 500 million 
German marks in 1958 over 490 million 





enced, practicing veterinarians, or en- 
gaged in veterinary research. 


The fair management is especially 
anxious to have maximum participation 
by non-Spanish firms in products re- 
lated to the Congress, such as mixed 
feeds, vitamins, feedings supplements, 
antibiotics, and other pharmaceuticals, 
and medical instruments and equipment. 
Firms from other European countries 
reportedly are participating along with 
a number from South America. 

Further information may be obtained 
from: Secretaria General, XVI Congreso 
Mundial de Veterinaria, Villanveva 11, 
Madrid, Spain. 

A limited number of the official Con- 
gress program is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Comnierce, Washington 25, D, C.— 
U. S. Embassy, Madrid. 





marks in 1957 (4.2 German marks= 
US$1). Price reductions up to 10 per- 
cent in this sector may assist in opening 
up new markets. 


Sales by the refrigerator industry 
were termed satisfactory. Prices re- 
mained stable in contrast to previous 
fairs where price cuts were announced. 
Exports during the previous year totaled 
255,000 pieces, and imports amounted 
to 18,500. 

Prices of heating and cooking ap- 
pliances in general remained unchanged; 
exhibitors reported good sales. Prefer- 
ence continued to center on oil stoves 
but coal stoves also found a ready mar- 
ket, which might be explained by the 
20 percent price cut. 

Business in all kinds of household 
and electrical appliances was brisk and 
was ascribed to the growing shortage 
of domestic help in West Germany. 
Tools, locks, and fittings also sold ex- 
tremely well reflecting the continuous 
boom in the building industry. Much 
attention was drawn to all types of 
tools in the do-it-yourself category. 

Most of the domestic exhibitors re- 
ported that the fair, which was attended 
by visitors from 60 foreign countries, 
was entirely successful. From the busi- 
ness transactions concluded during the 
fair and from activity in the building 
industry, which is providing over 
500,000 new housing units a year a 
favorable market in the household goods 
and hardware industries is foreseen to 
continue during the current year. For- 
eign exhibitors also were satisfied with 
commercial activity. 

German exhibitors of 10 of the 11 
American firms represented were con- 
tacted by a representative of the U, S. 
Consulate General on the last day of 
the fair, and the reports received 
indicated general satisfaction with the 
interest aroused by American products. 
Sales were termed good on the whole, 
although final results will not be seen 
until orders received in subsequent 
months are counted. 

Fields in which American products 
might make a good showing in future 
fairs include gardening equipment, 
aluminum lawn and patio furniture and 
complete kitchen units, such as cabinets, 
sinks, drainboards, and others, 

The fall fair will be held in Cologne, 
September 11-13.—U S, Consulate Gen- 
eral, Duesseldorf, 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 











New Books and Reports 





World Trade Week. Washington, D. C. 
Committee for a National Trade 
Policy, 1959. 15 pp. 

Intended as a guide for community 
planning of a World Trade Week pro- 
gram, this pamphlet contains activity 
suggestions, and pointers for exhibits 
and publicity, as well as a list of na- 
tional organizations supporting a policy 
of expanding world trade. Sources of 
information and materials useful in 
World Trade Week programming also 
are included. 

The pamphlet is available on request 
from the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Anglo-American Yearbook, 1959. 
Published by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London, 7 York 
Bidgs., Adelphi, London, WC 2. 600 
pp. No price given. 

A commercial directory of business 
firms engaged in_ British-American 
trade, a classified trade list of members 
of the American Chamber of Commerce 
in London and other firms, as well as 
the names and addresses of U. S. 
citizens and their families residing in 
Great Britain are contained in this 47th 
edition. 





Data on Licensing Abroad 
Available on Loan in BFC 


A second edition of a folder entitled 
“Licensing Abroad,” containing articles 
and speeches on patent, trademark, and 
knowhow licensing agreements in in- 
ternational commerce has been repro- 
duced by the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce. 

These articles and speeches are re- 
produced with the approval of individual 
authors and publishers in the interest 
of achieving a wider understanding of 
licensing. 

The opinions expressed in these 
articles are those of the authors, and 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce can 
assume no responsibility for them. 

A firm desiring to enter into a 
licensing agreement in a foreign coun- 
try should consult an attorney. 

Copies of these articles may be ob- 
tained on loan from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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In addition, the handbook gives legal 
and commercial information useful to 
Anglo-American businessmen, and de- 
tails on Anglo-American organizations, 
clubs, and societies. 


Foreign Licensing Agreements. New 
York. National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1959. 96 pp. 


This second part of a study on fogeign 
licensing agreements is designed to help 
management formulate licensing objec- 
tives and contracts conducive to pro- 
longed and profitable relationships, 


The- result of research conducted 
among 131 American companies, the 
study also serves as a checklist of points 
to be considered by foreign trade ex- 
perts, lawyers, engineers, producers, 
and others who are involved in nego- 
tiating and servicing licensing agree- 
ments. 


The publication may be obtained 
from the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 400 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, at $4 a copy by Conference 
Board associates, educational institu- 
tions, and government agencies. For 
nonassociates, the price is $20. 


The Role of Middleman Transactions in 
World Trade, By Robert M. Lichten- 
berg. New York. National Bureau of 
Evonomic Research, Inc., 1959. 86 pp. 
$1.50. . 


This study discusses the role of the 
middleman in international trade and 
shows the countries in which middle- 
man traders are important in the flow 
of commodities across national borders. 





What import and export figures show 
about the trade ties among the world’s 
nations is often very different from 
what these ties actually are, according 
to the report; a major factor creating 
these differences is the ubiquitous mid- 
dieman trader, who buys goods in one 
country for resale to another. 


Facts on how much economic strength 
Western Europe continues to derive 
from its classic middleman role in 
world trade—essential in assessing its 
recent accumulation of gold and dollar 
reserves—are given. 


Goods bought and sold by middleman 
account for 13 percent of all world 
trade, according to estimates provided 
by the study. But because inter-area 
balances are small this kind of trading 
has a great influence on the direction in 
which countries run a surplus or deficit, 


The report is part of a larger study 
of the structure of world trade and pay- 
ments undertaken by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research with the aid 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation. 


The United Fruit Company in Latina 
America. Stacy May and Galo Plaza, 
The National Planning Association, 
1958. Washington, D. C. 262 pp. $2. 


This is the seventh in a series of 
case studies on U. S. business per- 
formance abroad undertaken to _ illus- 
trate how intelligently directed private 
capitalcan contribute to the economy of 
lesser-developed areas. In addition to 
an analysis of the impact of the com- 
pany’s operations on the economic life 
of six Latin-American host countries, 
the book also presents a study of the 
banana business and its place in world 
trade. 

The other six studies in this series 
cover Sears, Roebuck in Mexico, Casa 
Grace in Peru, the Philippine American 
Life Insurance Company, the Creole 
Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela, 
Firestone operations in Liberia, and 
Stanvac in Indonesia, 
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Laws, Regulations, and Other 
Information Relating to 
Foreign-Trade Zones in the 
United States 





A 30-cent handbook sold by Department of Commerce Field 
Offices and by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Goverm 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 


~=WORLD TRADE 





THE WORLD Trade _ Information 
Service is a storehouse of facts and 
figures needed by United States foreign 
traders, investors, manufacturers, and 
researchers. The data on which most 
of the individual WTIS reports in parts 
1 and 2 are based are obtained from 
250 U. S. Foreign Service posts through- 
out the world and are analyzed, corre- 
Jated, and supplemented in the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce by country an- 
alysts and specialists. The statistical 
data in part 3 are based on official 
United States and foreign government 
trade reports. 


Nine New 
WTIS Reports 


[] Basic Data on the Economy of 
the Republic of Ireland. WT/S, part 
1, No. 59-12. 11 pp. 1 map. 6 tables. 
10 cents. ' 


This report supersedes WTIS report, 
“Basic Data on the Economy of Ire- 
land,’ part 1, No. 55-5, January 1950. 


Agriculture is assessed in this report 
as “the mainstay of Ireland’s economy. 
In 1957, 30 percent of Ireland's national 
income of £477 million was produced in 
the agricultural sector; the industrial 
sector was second, generating about 24 
percent of the national income... .” 

The Irish Government intends, ac- 
cording 1o this report, to increase over- 
all agricultural production and exports 
in order to provide the foreign exchange 
necessary to finance general economic 
expansion. “A special effort,” the report 
observes, “is being made to reduce de- 
pendence on imported supplies of wheat 
and sugar and to build up and expand 
a profitable livestock economy based 
Mainly on homegrown feedstuffs.” 

Agriculture is dealt with in this re- 
port as part of the economy together 
with forestry and fishing, and industry. 
In addition to describing the structure 
of the Irish economy, the report deals 
with Ireland's geography and climate, 
population, form of government, com- 
munications, transportation, finance, 
foreign trade, program for economic ex- 
pansion, and marketing. 
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[} Basic Data on the Economy of 
Chile. WTIS, part 1, No. 59-15. 20 
pp. 10 cents. 


This report supersedes WTIS report, 
“Basic Data on the Economy of Chile,” 
part 1, No. 55-87, August 1955. 


Chile ranks sixth among the 20 Latin 
American Republics in population, ac- 
cording to this report, and fifth among 
the South American countries. In Aug- 
ust 1957, its population was estimated 
at 7,146,769 of whom 59.6 percent were 
urban dwellers and 40.4 percent rural. 


The report gives additional facts on 
Chile. For example, per capita income 
in 1955 was estimated at $296. Illiteracy 
rate for persons 15 years or over is es- 
timated at 20 percent of the population, 
or one of the lowest in Latin America. 
Export of lumber and lumber products 
averaged $11.7 million annually dur- 
ing 1952-56. The total value of mining 
output has increased from a_ value 
equivalent to $163 million per year dur- 
ing 1940-44, to $234 million during 1945- 
49, and to $340 million during 1950-54. 
Fifty-five percent of the manufacturing 
capacity of Chile is located in the Prov- 
ince of Santiago, 20 percent in Val- 
paraiso, and 10 percent in Concepcion. 
Chile had a total of 1,006,100 kilowatts 
of installed capacity on December 31, 
1957, or 141 watts per capita. She 
ranked first in installed capacity per 
capita in Latin America. 

The report gives a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of Chile’s geography and cli- 
mate, population, form of government, 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries, min- 
ing, industry, power, transportation by 
rail and highway and water, communi- 
cations, finance, foreign trade, and 
marketing. 


[] Economic Conditions in Hong 
Kong, 1958. WTIS, part 1, No. 59- 
17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Hong Kong’s economy continued to 
flourish in 1958, with a substantial net 
gain in industrial production, peak con- 


struction activity, and greater returns” 


from tourism, according to this report. 
The conditions that were conducive 
to these gains are discussed, as are 


the trends and developments unfavor- 
able to the expansion of the colony's 
foreign trade. 

Broad subjects treated include the 
exports of and markets for locally pro- 
duced goods, imports and reexports, 
trade with the United States, foreign 
trade problems, promotion of foreign 
trade and trade prospects, the current 
status of Hong Kong’s industries and 
the plan for stabilization and the ideas 
advanced for financial support, foreign 
interest in local enterprises, the Gov- 
ernment’s budget, banking and credit, 
public and private construction, and 
tourism. 


[] Labor Law of Turkey. 
part 1, No. 59-19. 24 pp. 10 cents. 


This report presents an_ unofficial 
English translation of Turkey’s basic 
labor legislation (Law No, 3008 of June 
8, 1936, as amended through December 
1958) which has been assembled from 
translations prepared by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office and the American 
Embassy in Ankara. 


The report supersedes “Labor Law of 
Turkey,” World Trade Information 
Service, part, No. 55-59. 


[] Foreign Trade of Peru, 1956- 
57. WTIS, part 3, No. 59-7. 4 pp. 20 
cents. 


This statistical summary gives some 
of the important aspects of Peru’s for- 
eign trade. 

Annual statistics for total trade and 
trade with the United States for the 
years 1936 through 1938 and 1947 
through 1957 are given in table 1. 
Peru's trade for 1956 and 1957, by prin- 
cipal countries and principal commod- 
ities, is shown in tables 2 through 6; 
principal items in trade with the 
United States are presented in tables 
7 and 8. 


[] Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 
1956-57. WTIS, part 3, No. 59-9. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

This report gives annual data on New 
Zealand's total trade and trade with the 
United States for the years 1936 
through 1938 and 1947 through 1957. 
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Also presented is New Zealand’g trade 
for the years 1956 and 1957, by princi- 
pal countries and principal commodities. 
Figures on imports from principal coun- 
tries and from the United States for 
1956 and on exports to the United 
States in 1956 and 1957 are shown. 


[] Total Export and Import Trade 
of the United States, January- 
November 1958 (and Preliminary 
December). WTI/S, part 3, No. 59-10. 
12 pp. 20 cents. 

Statistics on U. S. exports and imports 
pertinent to an evaluation of current 


trends in foreign trade are presented 
in this monthly report. Preliminary De- 
cember figures for both exports and 
imports are shown without cumulation 
for the year. The 1958 annual totals and 
comparisons with 6 preceding years will 
appear in the forthcoming January- 
December issue in this WTIS monthly 
series. 

The 10 tables comprising this publica- 
tion give the following data: Value of 
exports, imports, and balance of mer- 
chandise trade; indexes of -quantity, 
unit value, and value of total merchan- 
dise exports and imports; value and 
indexes of exports and imports, by eco- 
nomic classes; exports, by commodity 
groups and principal commodities; im- 
ports and exports, by commodity groups 
and principal commodities; exports, im- 
ports, and balance of trade, by areas 
and continents; exports, including re- 
exports, by leading countries and areas; 
general imports, by leading countries 
and areas; balance of trade with 
selected areas and leading countries; 
and U. S. trade with the Soviet bloc 
countries, 


] Foreign Trade of Egypt (U.A.R.), 
1956-57. WTIS, part 3, No. 59-11. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 


A statistical summary of some of the 
important aspects of the foreign trade 








of the Egyptian region of the United 
Arab Republic is presented in this pub- 
lication. Annual statistics for total trade 
and trade with the United States for 
the years 1936 through 1938 and 1947 
through 1957 are given in table 1. 
Egypt’s trade by principal countries and 
principal commodities for the years 1956 
and 1957 is shown in tables 2 through 
6; principal items in trade with the 
United States are presented in tables 
7 and 8. 


[] Foreign Trade of the U. S. S. R., 
1956-57. WTIS, part 3, No. 59-12, 
8 pp. 20 cents. 

This report gives a statistical sum- 
mary of some of the important aspects 
of the foreign trade of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Annual sta- 
tistics for total trade and trade with 
the United States for the years 1936 
through 1938, 1946, 1950, and 1955 
through 1957 are given in table 1. So- 
viet trade for the years 1956 and 1957, 
by principal countries and principal 
commodities, is shown in tables 2 
through 8; principal items in trade with 
the United States are presented in 
tables 7 and 8. These data, together 
with comparable information for 1955, 
are the first detailed trade statistics to 
be released by the U.S.S.R. since 1938. 





French imports of dried prunes in the 
1958-59 season, which began August 1, 
1958, are forecast at 7,200 short tons, 
about 2% times the 2,800-ton volume 
of the preceding Season, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 

The French trade expects about 60 
percent of the imports (approximately 
4,300 tons) to come from the United 
States, and most of the remainder from 
Yugoslavia. 


Subscriptions 
To WTIS 


Subscribers to parts 1, 2, and 3 of the 
World Trade Information Service main. 
tained by the Bureau of Foreign Com. 
merce receive individual reports con- 
taining the kinds of information listed 
below, 


[] Part 1, Economic Reports. $6 ¢ 
year ($9.75 to foreign address). 

Information by country, such as an. 
nual review of developments ‘in eco. 
nomic sectors; reports presenting basic 
data on the economy; publications deal. 
ing with establishing businesses abroad; 
foreign laws and regulations affecting 
trade and investment; reports on trans- 
portation and transport facilities and 
on other utilities; reviews of industrial 
development. 


[] Part 2, Operations Reports. $6 
a year ($11 to foreign address). 
Reports, by country, on preparing 
shipments; licensing and exchange con- 
trols; marking and labeling require. 
ments; pharmaceutical regulations; 
nature of import tariff system; patent 
and trademark regulations; living costs 


and conditions; other operational infor. 
mation, 


[] Part 3, Statistical Reports. $6 a 
year ($8.50 to foreign address). 


Foreign trade of the particular coun- 
try (annual); quarterly world trade 
reviews; monthly data on total export 
and import trade of the United States; 
trade of the United States with about 
10 major countries or areas (individual 
annual reports); quarterly reports on 
United States trade with major world 
areas; and _ miscellaneous _ statistical 
data, 
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World Trade Information Service Order Form 


] Enclosed is $200.0... 


Also enclosed is $2.00... 


for which please 
enter my subscription for the following Part(s) 


(] Part |—Economic Reports. 





of the WTIS. 
TS ee a ae Sdeitiiies 
COI siesta tickserntineticreseenaianti om ae 


Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 


Address .......... 


(] Part 2—Operations Reports. 
(] Part 3—Statistical Reports. 


individual WTIS reports checked on the above list. 


$6 a year ($ 9.75 to foreign address} 
$6 a year ($11.00 to foreign address} 
$6 a year ($ 8.50 to foreign address 





Zone........ ww. State . 








Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 
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Tangier’s hotels, for the first time in 
many years, were crowded during the 
winter months, and reservations for 
summer, the traditional tourist season, 
are well above levels of the past few 
years, One hotel reports that it cannot 
accept more reservations until October. 

The Tangier tourist community at- 
tributes the increase to their publicity 
campaigns in Europe and to the highly 
publicized visit to Morocco of Sir Wins- 
ton‘and Lady Churchill, who were ac- 
companied by the shipowner, Aristotle 
Onasis.—U. S. Embassy, Rabat. 


The amounts of foreign currency that 
Finnish tourists may purchase for travel 
abroad was increased as of March 24 to 
40,000 marks (US$125) for travel to 
Scandinavian countries and _ 80,000 
marks (US$250) for all other countries. 
These are double the previous allow- 
ances. In addition, Finnish tourists may 
take 20,000 marks abroad (1 mark= 
US$0.003125).—U. S. Embassy, Helsinki. 

Hotels in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, and 
other smaller places in that area, are 
already booked for the main part of 
the 1959 summer tourist season, late 
June through September, according to 
the local press. 


About 900 tourists from the United 


Br. E. Africa Residents May 
Accumulate Travel Allowance 


Residents of Uganda or any other of 
the British East Africa territories wish- 
ing to travel to countries in the dollar 
area are no longer restricted to a maxi- 
mum basic travel allowance of £100 per 
year, but may now accumulate their 
allowance over a 3-year period up to 
£300 in the same way as allowances for 
travel to countries within the trans- 
ferable account area (1£=—US$2.80), 


The new directive, released to the 
banks by the Minister of Finance on 
March 3, eliminates the distinction 
heretofore in existence between. the 
basic allowance allotted for travel to 
transferable account countries and that 
alloted for travel to Canada and coun- 
tries in the American account area. 


Thus, a person desiring to travel to 
thy external account country may now 
Teceive a travel allowance of up to 
£900, provided he has not used any of 

allowance in the 3 years preceding 
his application. Any amount used 
the. 3-year “period would be 
d from the cumulative total.— 

U. & Consulate General,. Kampala. 





April 20, 1959 


States arrived in Dubrovnik on March 
20 aboard the Norwegian ship Oslo- 
fjord for a 1-day visit. The Oslofjord is 
the third foreign transoceanic ship to call 
at Dubrovnik so far this year. Italian 
liners are scheduling regular stops in 
Dubrovnik.—U. S, Embassy, Belgrade. 





Construction of a 40-room hotel is 
underway on Ponta Delgada island in 
the Azores, Completion is expected next 
year. About 1,000 Americans visit the 


nine islands of the Azores archipelago 
each year. 





Tourism in’ Bavaria 


Seen Leveling Off 


Although tourism in Bavaria _in- 
creased slightly in 1958, future growth 


rate is expected to be slower because 
of the trend of German tourists to 
travel in foreign countries. 


Bavaria’s 664 tourist communities 
recorded a total of 5,392,064 arrivals 
and 25,804,037 overnight stays for the 
1958 summer season, April 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, a slight increase over the previ- 
ous season. 


The number of registrations in tourist 
accommodations increased by 138,000 
and overnight stays by 690,000, com- 
pared with 1957. This 3.1 percent in- 
crease was considerably lower than the 
increase of 13.4 percent in the 1957 
season over 1956. The 1958 rate of 
increase was the lowest of the past 
3 seasons, 


Foreign visitors accounted for only 
7 peraent of overnight stays. in 
Bavaria. Overnight stays hy foreign 
visitors increased in the 1958 season 
by 2 percent to 1,607,000, Tourist traffic 
from the United States increased 16 
percent; from Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, 16 percent; South and Cen- 
tral America, 15 percent; and Asia, 15 
percent. Visits from France declined 
by 23 percent; Benelux countries, 18 
percent; and Sweden, 8 percent. 

Tourists from the United States still 
topped the list in 1958. Tourism from 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
moved from 5th to 2d place, followed by 
Austria, Holland, Switzerland, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, France, and Italy. 

Munich, Bavaria’s capital, miain- 
tained its leading position in German 
tourism throughout the year, heading 
the list of German cities in the number 
of overnight stays, followed by Ham- 
burg and Frankfurt. Munich’s popular- 
ity stems as much from its large and 
moderately priced tourist capacity as 
from its proximity to the Alps and 
sightseeing in the city and environs. 
One hundred eighty five congresses and 
conventions were held in Munich last 
year, 32 with international participa- 
tion.—U, S. Consulate General, Munich. 


Travelers’ Exchange 
Relaxed in Surinam 


Foreign exchange regulations appli- 
cable to travelers were liberalized in 
Surinam effective March 9. The new 
regulations: affect both residents of 
Surinam traveling abroad and oversea 
visitors to Surinam, 


Nonresident visitors to Surinam may 
freely carry into and out of the country 
up to 100 guilders or the equivalent of 
500 guilders in foreign exchange. 
Amounts exceeding these limits must be 
declared when entering Surinam and 
may be taken out of the country upon 
application (1 guilder=US$.535), 


Nonresident visitors leaving Surinam 
may freely convert unexpended local 
currency up to the equivalent of 250 
guilders in the currencies of their home 
country or the country to which they 
are destined. Surinam residents going 
abroad may buy from authorized banks 
without permit, but upon presentation 
of travel documents, the equivalent of 
2,000 guilders for travel to the United 
States, Canada, and Venezuela, 500 
guilders for British and French Guiana; 
1,000 guilders for Caribbean and Central 
and South American countries, and 
1,500 guilders for Europe and other 
unspecified areas. Additional amounts 
may be authorized upon application for 
trips of more than one month. Only 
half the amounts are authorized for 
children under 14 years of age. 


Although this action by the Surinam 
Government is intended as a major 
liberalization to encourage international 
travel, it is censidered necessary to 
retain some control over travelers’ funds 
to prevent unauthorized capital move- 
ments.—U. S. Consulate General, 
Paramaribo. 





New Bureau of Tourism 


Established in Liberia 


A Bureau of Tourism has been es- 
tablished in Liberia under the Infor- 
mation Service. The new bureau is to 
develop tourism material, plan tourist 
attractions, and coordinate tourist han- 
dling with customs and immigration 
authorities. 

Important factors being considered 
by the bureau are potentialities of tour- 


ist traffic from nearby African territo- 


ries as well as Europe and the United 
States, the use of Liberian Foreign 
Service posts for tourism development, 
desirability of waiver or simplification 
of visa and other formalities for the 
benefit of tourists, and impact on the 
tourism program of Monrovia’s new de- 
luxe Ducor Hotel, which is expected to 
be completed by early 1960.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Monrovia. 
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Malta To Have Deepwater Wharf Canada To Participate 


The first pile in construction of a new deepwater wharf for the 
Island of Malta was driven in Grand Harbor on March 3. The new 
wharf will be the first major rehabilitation of the historic harbor 
undertaken in the last 85 years and marks the development of growing 
commercial interest in Maltese harbors. 


For centuries harbors have been the 
greatest natural asset of the Maltese 
{slands, but they have been used chiefly 
for military purposes. In this space age 
the military value of the harbors has 
declined, and the British Government 
hopes to develop an entrepot trade to 
replace Maltese dependence on the mil- 
itary for their livelihood. The deepwater 
wharf is one of several such plans either 
underway or being studied. e 


Storage Facilities To Be Built 

The project is going forward in two 
major parts, a deepwater wharf and a 
grain silo. 

The wharf is to have two arms. The 
longer will provide 4 berths for ships 
of 30-foot draft, the size now frequent- 
ing the harbors. The shorter arm will 
accommodate craft with a draft of 15 to 
20 feet. 

On the longer arm, 1 berth will be 
opposite the new granary and will be 
reserved exclusively for grain ships. The 
other 3 births will have transit sheds 
opposite them, with an overall floor 
area of about 100,000 square feet. This 
space is more than the customs storage 
area now scattered from one end of 
the harbor to the other in more than 
30 different locations. 

Forklift trucks will be used on the 
new wharf, which is to be constructed 
of precast concrete placed on more than 
2,000 piles. 

The wharf is designed to handle up to 
500,000 tons of cargo annually. The grain 
elevator will have 56 bins, 100 feet high, 
with a capacity of 12,500 tons, almost 





National Shipping Board 
Established in India 


A National Shipping Board has been 
established in India to advise the Gov- 
ernment on matters related to shipping. 

The 20-member board, consisting of 
representatives of the Indian Parlia- 
ment, Government of India, shipowners, 
seamen, merchant navy officers, and 
other interests, will be under the chair- 
manship of former Indian Ambassador 
to the United States, G. L. Mehta.— 
U. S. Embassy, New Delhi. 


Leaf tobacco production for harvest 
in the first half of 1959, principally in 
the Southern Hemisphere, is estimated 
at 2,518 million pounds, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 
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double the island's present grain-stor- 
age capacity. Storage of grain will be 
by a completely mechanized system de- 
signed- to handle a maximum of 150 tons 
an hour. > 


The wharf, scheduled for completion 
in 2 years, is an important development 
for Malta as it will permit competition 
with such active transshipment points 
as Naples and Genoa and also will en- 
able the islands to attract a_ tourist 
trade. The harbor now has no place 
where a nonmilitary ship can berth 
alongside a wharf. Shipments are loaded 
onto lighters and then unloaded on the 
docks, a procedure that has increased 
handling and insurance costs.—U. S. 
Consulate, Valletta. 


Mozambique Ports 
To Be Improved 


Mozambique’s port facilities and ship- 
ping services are to be improved, ac- 
cording to the local press. 

Construction of new mineral and 
petroleum docks at Lourenco Marques 
will begin in early 1960 and should be 
completed within 2 years. 6 

The Portuguese Government has al- 
located 150 million escudos for the 
building of docks Nos. 6 and 7 at the 
Port of Beira and is pressing for early 
completion (1 escudo=approximately 
US$0.0350). 

It is also reported that the South 
African Minister of Transport has 
stated the Union is contemplating build- 
ing a railway line that would connect 
the Union with Lourenco Marques via 
Swaziland. The Portuguese Government 
has been operating a railroad between 
Lourenco Marques and Goba on the 
Swaziland border for several years. 


With inauguration of the Africa 
Pacific Line, Mozambique also will 
shortly be provided with additional 


shipping services. The new line, to be 
operated jointly by Japanese Kwasaki 
Kishen Kaisha Ltd. and South African 
Seaford Shipping Co., will serve the 
west coast of the United States and 
Canada and the southern: and eastern 
coasts of Africa. It will operate on a 
monthly schedule with stops at Van- 
couver, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Cape Town, Port Eliz- 
abeth, East London, Durban, Lourenco 
Marques, Beira, and Mombassa.—vU, S. 
Consulate, Lourenco Marques, 


In Mekong River Surva 


The Canadian Government will pap, 
ticipate in the first priority phase of; 
project for surveying and mapping th 
main stem of the Mekong River jy, 
Southeast Asia. 


Work is expected to extend over | 
years and involye an aggregate Canal 
dian contribution of up to $1.3 milliog, 
to be financed from Colombo Plan 7 





which Parliament will be asked to a 
propriate in 1959-60 and 1960-61. 


The United Nations Commission f 
Asia and the Far East for a number 
years has been conducting studies 
development of the lower Mekong Riy 
basin. The United States, New Zeala 
France, Japan, and several United N 
tions agencies had already contribut 
men and resources to car¢ty out ft 
studies. 


The Canadian Government beliey 
the project is sufficiently challengi 
and promises such great benefits as 
warrant some participation, even thou 
the bulk of Canada’s aid under t 
Colombo Pian is concentrated in Cony 
monwealth countries. 


The Canadian Government was a 
influenced by the fact that benefits f 
the project—fiood control, irrigati 
hydroelectric power, and improved nay 
igation—will go in substantial degree 
countries with which Canada has : 
closely associated through its member 
ship in the International Supervisor 
Commission in Indo-China, namely Lax’ 
Thailand, Cambodia, and South Viet 
Nam.—U. S. Embassy, Ottawa. 


BFC Comments... 


(Continued from page 2) 


commodities to a specific activity, such 
as a capital expansion or a program for 
supplying MRO materials to an existing 
facility. Licenses are valid for about one 
year, On the application, it is necessary 
to give only the estimated value of re 
quirements for the year, by broad de 
scriptive categories of commodities, pli 
a narrative statement with certain it 
formation about the project. This typ 
of license is restricted to projects whit 
would otherwise require at least 4# 
individual validated licenses  coverin 
shipments totaling $100,000 or mor 
(CES Part 374). 















Cuban imports of livestock from 
United States dropped sharply in 1 
due to the danger of producer | 
from revolutionary activities fn 
livestock-raising areas, according to 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 


Imports of U. S. cattle are ex 
to increase in 1959. 
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Marseilles-Lakes 


Service Inaugurated 


The Marseilles shipping line Com- 
pagnie de Navigation Fraissinet-Fabre 
jnaugurated its Mediterranean-Great 
Lakes service with the departure of a 
vessel from Marseilles on March 19. 

American Export Lines on March 29 
jnaugurated its service from Marseilles 
{to the Great Lakes area with the sail- 
ing of the SS Extavia, with calls at the 
} ports of Montreal, Toronto, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

In anticipation of the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway this year, the 
Marseilles line has enlarged four of its 


| ships. Approximately 56 feet have been 


added to the SS Marquette, Joliette, 
. Michigan, and Labrador to increase the 

capacity of all four ships by 45,909 
cubic feet and their tonnage from 2,610 
. metric tons deadweight to 3,227 tons, 


Ghana Plans Water 
Supply Improvement 


The Government of Ghana is plan- 
ning to build a dam on the Kuia River 
to increase Accra’s water supply from 
6 million gallons daily to 20 million. 

_ The Government also has theoretically 
programmed G£i0 million for develop- 
ment of a nationwide urban water sup- 
ply under its second development plan, 
which goes into effect on July 1. Only 
£3.25 million of that amount, however, 
_is listed for immediate use, and the ex- 
penditure thus is reasonably sure to be 
expanded in the 5-year period of the 





an. 

A team of Italian engineers has been 
invited to conduct a survey of the pro- 
posed Kuia River project within the 
next 4 months. When the survey is com- 
pleted, the project, estimated to cost 
£2 million, the equivalent of US$5.6 mil- 


lion} presumably will be put up for 
international tender.—U. S. Embassy, 
Accra. 





lrish Airline Jet 
Flights Planned 


Irish airline Aerlinte has received 
authorization from the Government to 
purchase three Boeing 720 jet aircraft, 
Making possible continuation of its 
transatlantic service after termination 
of its present temporary arrangement 
with Seaboard Western Airline. 

The planes, expected to be available 
in late 1960 and early 1961, will carry 
100 economy-fare and 20 first-class pas- 
engers. The company intends to oper- 
‘ate 3 flights a week in the winter 
Months and as many as 2 flights a day 
during the peak tourist season. 

new aircraft will fly the North 


sre expect ‘Atlantic to and from Shannon Airport 


and will use Dublin Airport only after 


srce Weekl April 20, 1959 


discharging part of the cargo at Shan- 
non eastbound and before taking on a 
capacity load at Shannon on the west- 
ward crossing. Planned extension of 
Dublin Airport’s main runway will per- 
mit Boeings to use that port. 

Aerlinte carried over 13,000 passen- 
gers between Ireland and the United 
States in the first 10 months of. opera- 
tien on the North Atlantic. This num- 
ber exceeded the original estimate for 
the first year of operation and empha- 
sized the importance of the transatlantic 
arm of Irish Airlines. The transatlantic 
route is considered a logical develop- 
ment in Ireland’s civil aviation network, 
which cannot be isolated from the Euro- 
pean system, as it serves to channel 
valuable North American traffic into 
the European network.—U. S. Embassy, 
Dublin, 


Rail Freight Rates 
Reduced in Iran 


Freight tariff reductions ranging from 
15 to 30 percent were placed in effect 





by Iranian State Railways on March 


22 for a 6-month period. 

Reductions apply to a wide variety of 
manufactured and processed articles, 
most of which are imported, provided 
the consignment is shipped a distance 
of over 500 kilometers. A _ separate 
reduced tariff rate is in effect until 
August 21 on consignments shipped 
more than 1,000 kilometers. 

Discounts of 40 percent are allowed 
on all goods under category 1 of the 
freight schedule, which covers most 
manufactured and processed goods. A 
discount of 35 percent is applicable to 
category 2, 30 percent to category 3, 
and 25 ‘pereent to the remaining cate- 
gories. 

_Freight rate reductions usually are 
made in the summer months to attract 
long-haul business away from compet- 
ing truckers, whose rates are lower. 
The second schedule, however, appli- 
cable to distances over 1,000 kilometers, 
is to remain in effect permanently after 
Parliamentary approval is obtained. 
The distance is calculated to make this 
schedule applicable to or from points 
beyond Tehran, for example, Meshed 
and Tabriz, and the Persian Gulf. It is 
expected to make heavy inroads on 
trucking traffic between Gulf ports and 
those two cities. 





investment in 
AUSTRALIA 
65 cents 


From U. $. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. $. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. Cc. 











TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 


Airlines Adopt Cargo 
Reservations Code 


A new air-cargo reservation code was 
to go into use on April 1, subject to 
Government approval, by member 
airlines of the Air Transport Assamia- 
tion of America and the International 
Air Transport Association, 


The new message system, known as 
the ATC/IATA reservations interline 
message procedure—cargo, appropri- 
ately shortened to AIRIMP-CARGO, 
follows the style of the passenger- 
reservations code established by the 
airlines in 1955, packing most booking 
requests into 40 letters or less, 


The object of the new code, which 
was perfected by a panel of reservation 
and communication experts of the Air 
Traffic Conference of the two associa- 
tions, is to make. connecting flight 
reservations for cargo shipments faster, 
simpler, and more accurate. Provision 
is also available in the code for trans- 
mitting special handling and stowage 
instructions, commodity | descriptions, 
dimensions of bulky cargo, and similar 
data. 


Until now, cargo reservations were 
spelled out at length in whatever lan- 
guage was mutual to the carriers con- 
cerned. 

The new form will be intelligible to 
any air-cargo representative and usually 
will require no more message space 
than does a single line of type. 


Thus when airline A at New York 
signals airline B at London “160/10 
B32/10 NN PAR 2PCS800K _§ 121- 
789462” it will say that a shipment 
arriving in London on its flight 160 on 
the 10th of the month will require 
space on B's flight 32 leaving the same 
day for Paris, that the shipment con- 
sists of two pieces 6f cargo weighing a 
total of 800 kilograms, and that it is 
assigned under air waybill No. 121- 
789462, 


Pages outlining the code’s use, ab- 
breviations, and procedures will be pub- 
lished in the world’s airlines guides. 

The joint ATC/IATA body that put 
the finishing touches to the code con- 
sisted of members of IATA’s Reserva- 
tions Working Group and ATC’s 
Reservations Committee. 





Colombia Eases... 


(Continued from page 7) 


affected by types of foot-and-mouth 
virus not occurring in Colombia. 

Cattle imports are still subject to 
approval of the Minister of Agriculture. 

Easing of the prohibition is a signifi- 
cant step toward again permitting im- 
portation of breeding cattle to bring in 
new blood lines and obtain specimens 
for production of milk or meat.—U. S. 
Embassy, Bogota. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





U.S. Imports of Sport Fishing 
Tackle Headed for New Peak 


e U.S. imports of all kinds of sport tackle, equipment, and parts 
in 1958 probably will exceed the 1957 alltime high of $5,787,891, accord- 
ing to the Consumer Durable Goods Division, U. S. Department of 


Commerce. . 


Provided imports for the last quarter of 1958 arrived at the 
average rate of the first 9 months, the total for the year will 
approximate $6.5 million, an increase of about 14 percent over the 


1957 total. 
$4,922,058. 


Sport tackle imports have reached 
a new high in value every year since 
1950 except in 1954, as shown in the 
accompanying table. In that year im- 
ports of all tackle showed a net de- 
crease of $424,000 but reels alone de- 
ereased $534,000. An increase, however, 
of $266,000 in miscellaneous parts, in- 
cluding artificial baits, flies and snelled 
hooks, softened the decline. 

Value ef U. 8. Sport Tackle Imports 





{In $1,000) 
500" 1953 
5,788 «seo 
4,902 1951 
4,319 1950 
3,53 





‘ Estimated — 

Beginning in 1952, reels and parts for 
reels replaced hooks as the largest im- 
port dollar-wise in the tackle classifica- 
tion. Reel imports alone increased from 
$1,250,000 in 1952 to $3,358,293 in 1957; 
the 1958 9-month’s figure of $2,568,812 
indicates a new peak. 


Parts Follow Reel Trend 

Imports of parts for reels. have fol- 
lowed the trend of reel imports. 
Although small in value, they have 
shown a steady growth from $5,700 in 
1950 to $161,000 in the first 3 quarters 
of 1958. Imports of parts indicate the 
build up in the number of U. S. organ- 
izations equipped to service some im- 
ported reels and at least thus partially 
eliminate earlier sales resistance. 

A comparison of imports of reel parts 
with reels by country shows imports 
of parts from Japan in 1958 valued at 
about 2 percent of the value of reels; 
similarly, imports of parts from France 
_ are valued at almost 9 percent of the 
value of reels from that country, 


Combined imports of reels and reel 
parts, which accounted for only $133,000 
in 1950, reached $3,511,000 in 1957. 
More significantly, however, they ac- 
counted for 60 percent of all tackle 
imports in the same year—55 percent 
in the first 9 months of 1958—as com- 
pared with only 9 percent in 1950, 
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At the end of the third quarter, imports had reached 





Hook Imports Substantial 

Exclusive of snelled hooks, imports of 
other types of fish hooks have remained 
relatively constant since 1950 and with 
the exception of 1954 have ranged from 
approximately $846,000 to a peak of 
$1,074,000 in 1951. In 1954, the low 
year since 1950, hook imports other 
than snelled declined to $776,000 and 
for the first 9 months of 1958 totaled 
$805,070. 

The foregoing year by year compar- 
ison of hooks does not reflect the impe- 
tus given to snelled hooks, particularly 
in the smaller sizes as the result of the 
growing popularity of spin tackle. A 
separation of snelled hook imports from 
the “basket” classification in which they 
are included would most likely show 
that the total value of all types of hooks 
imported have followed the general 
upward trend shown by reels. 

The “basket” classification alone, 
which includes snelled hooks, some fish- 
ing tackle and parts not elsewhere 
classified, artificial baits, fly hooks, fly 
boxes and artificial flies, will be the 
largest class dollar-wise after reels of 
all tackle imports. Starting with 
$147,000 in 1950 this classification will, 
no doubt, exceed $1 million in 1958. At 
the end of the first 9 months of 1958, 
imports amounted to $934,421 slightly 
under the 1956 prior alltime high of 
$937,384, 


Rod Imports of Lesser Importance 


Notwithstanding steady growth in 
imports of fishing rods and parts the 
total value thus far reported for 1958 
is only 7 percent of all tackle imports. 
This compares with 5 percent in 1950. 
Dollar value has increased from $76,000 
to $341,200 during that time. 


U. S. imports of sport tackle of all 
kinds in the first 9 months of 1958 and 
the major suppliers are shown in ac- 
companying tables. Similiar data for 
the complete year is expected to be 
available about June 1 of this year and 
may be obtained upon request to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 


a 


Output of World 
Rubber Moves Up 


World production of natural rubbe 
rose to 167,500 long tons in Januay 
1959, compared with 147,500 tons fo 
that month of 1958, according to the Alt 
Business and Defense Services Admin. 
istration, U. S. Department of Com. 
merce. 

World consumption of natural rubbe 
was placed at 192,500 tons in January 
1959, compared with 152,500 tons ip 
January 1958. Estimated imports int 
Russia and Communist China _ included 
in these figures totaled 39,250 in Jam. 
ary 1959 and 17,750 tons in January 
1958. 

Excluding iron-curtain countries for 
which data are not available, worl 
synthetic rubber production was esti. 
mated at 122,500 tons, and consumption 
at 122,500 tons for January 1959. Iy 
January 1958 output was 115,400 tons 
and consumption was 100,000 tons. 

World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber totaled 315,000 tons 
for January 1959 compared with 252,50) 
tons for 1958. Consumption in the Unit. 
ed States increased 21.1 percent—from 
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Japan Advertising 
Expenditures Up 


Advertising expenditures in Japan 
rose 13 percent in 1958 over that for 
1957 and totaled $296 million, accord- 
ing to an industry survey. 

Although all media shared in the in- 
crease, television made the most spec- 
tacular gain, 75 percent. Magazine 
advertising rose 10 percent, radio 5 
percent, and newspaper advertising 3 
percent. 

Despite the small increase shown by 
newspapers, they continued to be the 
dominant medium, accounting for 49 
percent of total volume. Radio ranked 
second, with 14.7 percent, followed by 
television, 9.8 percent, and magazines, 
5.5 percent. 

Expenditures for export promotion 
accounted for slightly more than 1 
percent of the total. 

An analysis of expenditures by in- 
dustry groups in newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and television showed no 
change in rank from 1957 to 1958. Only 
one group—movies and theaters—failed 
to increase its outlay for advertising. 
Machinery and equipment expenditures 
rose 22 percent as a result of increased 
advertising of electrical equipment f r 
home use. This industry, along with 
dothing and textiles, concentrated its 
expenditures in broadcast media, 
whereas the other groups relied heavily 
on newspapers. 

A tabulation of expenditures by in- 
dustry groups in the four media follows: 





1957 1958 

{In billions of yen] 

and pharmaceuticals.... 12.5 12.9 

ery and equipment ...... — ry 
Books and printing ... 5.0 5.8 
Movies and theaters ... 4.9 4.7 
ent stores ....... 4.0 4.3 

" _— =“ deaewttiatans 3¢ $3 
Clothing and textiles ........... 2. . 

(360 yen=US$1.) 





German Demand Strong 
For Electric Appliances 


West German demand for electrical 
appliances continues at a high level, ac- 
cording to the Consumer Durable Goods 
Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Output of refrigerators in 1958 
rose to 1.6 million units, an increase of 
7 percent over 1957. Prospects for 
continued expansion of the market ap- 
pear favorable. Only 22 percent of the 
households now have refrigerators. 

The trend toward fully automatic 
Washing machines continues, Producers 


gi &e concentrating on improving current 
jm Models rather than introducing new 


styles to satisfy the preference for high- 
@ quality machines. 
Production of 710,000 washers in 1958 
Was about equal to the 1957 level. 
Industry is optimistic about future 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Japan Still Produces Photographic 
Products at Accelerated Rate 


Japan’s production of photographic products, except sensitized 
goods, continued at an accelerated rate in 1958, increasing 6.3 percent 
over the like period of 1957, and exports gained 22.6 percent in the 
same period, according to the Scientific, Motion Picture, and Photo- 
graphic Products Division, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Production of cameras and projectors 
—movie and still—lenses, enlargers and 
camera parts and accessories was val- 
ued at- $78,043,000 in 1958 and at $73,- 
403,000 in 1957. 

Japan’s drive for greater export sales 
in 1958 resulted in shipments abroad 
totaling $23,378,000, compared with 
$19,061,000 in 1957. 


Still Camera Output Shifts 


Production of still cameras for the 
first time in several years declined from 
1,545,245 valued at $47,149,000—revised 
figure—in 1957 to 1,376,649 cameras 
valued at $41,791,000 in 1958. This drop 
in production was undoubtedly the re- 
sult of recessionary conditions in Japan 
and. in its markets, particularly the 
United States. 

The relative importance of the types 
produced in 1958 is shown by the fol- 
lowing percentages of total value with 
1957 percentages in parentheses: 35-mm 
without focal plane shutter, 59.8 (50.5); 
35-mm with focal plane shutter, 23.6 
(22.8); twin lens reflex, 11.8 (19.9); 
miniature, 2.1 (1.9); folding, 1.9 (3.7); 
and other, 0.8 (1.2). 


Movie Cameras Gain Sharply 


Output of movie cameras has stepped 
up substantially as a consequence of 
emphasis on 8-mm cameras. In 1958, 
177,100 movie cameras of all types were 
produced, valued at $5,311,000, more 
than three .times the quantity and more 
than twice the value of 1957. 

The same trend is reflected in pro- 
duction of movie projectors, with 8-mm 
projectors recording the largest gain. 
A total of 40,796 movie projectors were 
produced, valued at $3,652,000, as com- 
pared with 28,038 movie projectors, val- 
ued at $3,576,000 for 1957. The 8-mm 
projectors accounted for 90.5 percent 
of quantity and 51.2 percent of the 
value in 1958, as compared with 83.1 
percent of quantity and 33.7 percent 
of value in 1957. 

Still lens production increased from 
$7,356,000 in 1957 to $15,094,000 in 1958. 
Movie camera lenses increased 12.4 per- 
cent in 1958. 

Still projectors and electric exposure 
meters were other items which gained 
sharply both in number and value, but 
shutters and enlargers declined in 1958. 

Domestic sales of cameras, projectors 
and lenses for the period January-No- 
vember 1958 were valued at $27,236,000, 
according to the Japan Camera Industry 
Association. The leading item was 35- 





mm cameras with lens shutter and 
coupled range finder; sales of these 
cameras totaled 402,021 valued at $12,- 
216,000, followed by 35-mm cameras 
with focal plane shutters, 70,434, valued 
at $5,904,000 and twin lens reflex cam- 
eras, 95,906, valued at $2,031,000. About 
90,210 8-mm movie cameras were sold 
at a value of $3,788,000. Interchangeable 
lenses sold during this period totaled 
43,409, valued at $1,315,000. 

Exports Up 22 Percent 

Japan’s exports of photographic prod- 
ucts, except sensitized goods, in 1958, 
were valued at $23,378,117, about 22.6 
percent higher than 1957 exports of 
$19,061,253. On the other hand, exports 
of sensitized film, paper and plates 
dropped from $1,472,612 in 1957 to $1,- 
357,658, or about 8 percent, 

Still cameras, camera parts, 8-mm 
movie cameras and lenses were Japan's 
leading export items. Still-picture cam- 
eras exported in 1958 totaled 611,452, 
valued at $13,027,000, compared with 
558,689 still cameras valued at $11,- 
934,000 in 1957. The United States was 
Japan’s leading export market for cam- 
eras, and Canada ranked in second 
place. The former took 49.5 percent by 
value of Japan’s 1958 exports, whereas 
Canada’s share was 8.6 percent. These 
amounts, compare with 56.6 percent and 
8.8 percent, respectively, for 1957. 

Photographic lenses exported in 1958 

amounted to 392,450, valued at $2,091,- 
000, and in 1957 totaled 288,429, valued 
at $1,935,000. Although this trade to 
the United States declined sharply, it 
still remains Japan’s principal export 
market. Shipments in 1957 totaled 189,- 
325, valued at $1,202,000, and dropped 
to 184,580, valued at $978,000 in 1958. 
* Sales of camera parts increased sub- 
stantially from $2,357,000 in 1957 to 
$2,721,000 in 1958. Here again, the 
United States was the principal market, 
having increased imports from $1,405,- 
000 in 1957 to $1,699,000 in 1958. 

Japan's foreign trade in 1958 was 
marked by its outstanding gain in ship- 
ments of 8mm movie cameras. In 1957, 


these exports totaled 8,978, valued at 


$451,000, and by the end of 1958, ship- 
ments totaled 104,157 cameras, valued 
at. $2,506,000. The United States took 
55.7 percent of the. total number ex- 
ported and 41.2 percent of the value. 
Canada’s share was 15.4 percent of the 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Christmas Bulb Exports 
From Japan Highest Yet 


Japanese exports of Christmas tree 
lamps in 1958 have almost tripled since 
1955 in number ard value, according 


to the Consumer Durable Goods Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


About 292 million Christmas tree 
lamps valued at $6.5 million, were ex- 
ported from Japan last year. 

Manufacture of Christmas tree lamps 
in Japan began in 1916 as a result of an 
order received from the United States. 
Peak pre-World War II output was 
reached in 1936 when 130 million lamps, 
valued at $1.1 million, were produced. 
Production stopped during World War 
If. Exports were resumed in 1947 and 
reached an alltime peak in 1958. The 
U. S. accounts for about 85 percent of 
total Japanese exports. 

Japanese Exports of Christmas 
Tree Lamps, 1947-58 
{All figures in millions] 


Number Value 
L_ ‘ seedial 292 $6.5 
MEN. closivaneindoteet vie ESD 255 6.3 
Be ae a ae 162 3.5 
1966... 110 2.4 
| SORES Sea Er 2.2 
TE a ae . 48 1.1 
STEET ‘eicinuhndieeitinnemaespeane _ aa 6 
ES. SR. NAN E E 8 
IE onthe steteieeenetnielih ae roe 20 6 
» Py eeeasrs : 63 1.7 


Source: Data for 1947-1955 are estimates of 


Japan Electric Lamp Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation: 1956 data based on trade statistics 

of Finance Ministry of Japan. 
Approximately 520 firms produce 


Christmas tree lamps in Japan, of which 
more than 90 percent are located in the 
Tokyo area. Most of the manufacturers 
are small. The largest firms employ 
about 100 workers. Firms with less than 
30 persons account for 85 percent of 
.the total industry. The number of 
workers per plant is about 8. 


To adjust exports and production, the 
Japanese Christmas Tree Manufacturers 
Cooperative Association was organized 
in July 1957 under the authorization of 
the Japanese Government. The Associa- 
tion numbers about 480 firms, repre- 
senting 92 percent of the total. number 
of Christmas tree lamp manufacturers. 
Restrictions have been imposed by the 
Association on production since August 


1957. The Association endeavored to 
limit 1958 production to 80 percent of 
1957 output. Lamps for export are sub- 
ject to inspection by an agency of the 
Japanese Government. 


Swiss Photo Trade 
Up in Imports Only 


Swiss exports of photographic prod- 
ucts decreased 9.9 percent in 1958 and 
imports increased 3.8 percent, compared 
with 1957, according to the Scientific, 
Motion Picture and Photographic Prod- 
ucts Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. - 


Total exports of Switzerland’s photo- 
graphic products were valued at 42,117,- 
708 francs in 1958 and at 46,739,666 
frances in 1957 (1 franec=US$0.236). 


Foreign shipments of photographic 
paper decreased from 2,057,244 francs 
in 1957 to 1,969,609 in 1958, The for- 
eign market for sensitized, unexposed 
film and glass plate made a_slight gain 
in 1958. The big loss was in exports 
of photographic apparatus, which -in- 
cludes motion-picture cameras, projec- 
tors, and other equipment. The 1958 
exports for this group were valued at 
38,094,628 francs down 11 percent from 
the total of 42,790,755 francs in 1957. 
The United States continued as the 
chief importer of photographic appara- 
tus, with 12,158,460 frances worth, 17.2 
percent less than in 1957. 


Swiss imports showed an increase of 
3.8 percent over 1957. Although photo- 
graphic paper and apparatus stayed at 
about the same level as in 1957, im- 
ports of sensitized, unexposed film and 
glass plates were valued at 16,737,142 
francs in 1958 compared with 14,574,528 
francs in 1957, an increase of 14.8 per- 
cent. 

West Germany and the United States 
continued as the largest suppliers of 
photographic products to Switzerland, 
accounting for 32,313,933 francs or 74 
percent of the total imports. 








German Demand... 


(Continued from page 31) 


sales as 28 percent of the households 
are equiped with washing machines. 
Demand for electrical appliances is 
attributable to the shortage of domestic 
help and the high level of construction. 


Japan Steel... 


(Continued from page 31) 
cameras and 17.4 percent of the value, 

Japan’s exports of photographic film, 
paper, and plates in 1958 were valued 
at $1,357,658, 8 percent less than 1957 
exports of $1,472,612. 

Still-picture film made up 43.9 per. 
cent of the value in the 1958 exports 
and motion-picture film 8.7 percent, 
compared with 62.7 percent and 6.2 per- 
cent, respectively, for 1957. 

Exports of still-picture film, other 
than X-ray, in 1958 were valued at 
$537,856, compared with $484,283 for 
1957. Roll film, other than 35-mm, con- 
stituted the principal portion of these 
exports. Brazil, Singapore and Taiwan 
were the leading markets for still film 
X-ray film exports took a drastic drop 
from $417,453 in 1957 to $53,739 in 1958, 

Foreign shipments of sensitized pa- 
per in 1958 were valued at $635,086, 
compared with $454,861 for 1957. Tai- 
wan, Republic of the Philippines, and 
Ryukyu Islands were the leading mar- 
kets for this item. Further details on 
Japan’s production and exports of pho- 
tographic products for 1957 and 1958 
are available upon request from the 
Scientific, Motion Picture, and Photo- 
graphic Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, VU. §. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
a, 2S 
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